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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTORY 

Thb hiftory of a great nation, well and trulv told, 
should be about the be^ ftory in the world; ana when 
people ask what is the good of writing, or reading, 
ni^tory, that is how, as it seems to me, mey should be 
answered. It is possible, no doubt, to coniRrud an argu¬ 
ment in favour of the usefulness ” of hidory—^which 
will, however, always remain less convincing than an 
argument in favour of the usefulness of a knowledge of 
book-keeping or elementary hygiene. I should prefer to 
place hidory with poetry and music, and claim that it is 
its own reward. 

Ideally, the bed way of telling the dory is to tell 
it at enormous length. It is only when we get down 
to the details, when we follow the perilous crises of 
great events from day to day, realise and thus share 
the excitement of contemporaries, follow the datesman 
from the Treasury bench to the Cabinet, and from the 
Cabinet to his dudy, follow the soldier to the battle¬ 
field and the conspirator to the cellar, only then do 
we get the bed that hidory has to give us. The draw¬ 
back of such reading is tnat we never get to the end 
of the dory and see mings as a whole. Therefore, short 
hidorics have their value as an introdu(5lion to the dudy 
of some part of the whole long dory in the big hidorics. 

Perha^ it would be well, before we plunge into our 
dory, to consider what its chapters will be. 

(i) The fird period may be called b.c., or, if you pre¬ 
fer, Before Rome, for Rome came to Britain at about 
the same time as Chrid came into the world, at the 
other end of the Roman Empire. This period is far 
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i INTRODUCTORY 

longer than all the others put together. No one knows 
when it began, and altogether we know very little 
about it. 

(ii.) The Roman period, the foundation of our 
civilisation. This lafts till about a.d. 400—four 
hundred years. 

(iii.) The Anglo-Saxon period, which ends with a 
date Aat everyone is believed to know—William the 
Conqueror, 1066—six hundred and fifty years. These 
two periods together are longer than the sum of all 
that nas follows. 

(iv.) The early Middle Ages, which we may take 
to end at about 1300, This includes the reigns of 
our great medieval ^tatesmen-kings, William L, Henry 
IL, and Edward I. It includes the Crusades, Magna 
Carta, and the foundation of Parliament—two hundred 
and fifty years. 

(v.) The Later Middle Ages, which ends with die 
accession of the Tudors in 1485. It includes die 
Hundred Years’ War and the Wars of the Roses, the 
beginnings of Protestantism with Wycliffe, the begin¬ 
nings of English literature with Chaucer, the beginnings 
(we might almo^ say) of English capitalism with Dick 
Whittington—^nearly two hundred years. 

Henceforth it is hc§t to procceo by centuries. Wc 
have: 

(vi.) Ihc Tudor or Sixteenth Century, with Henry 
VIII. and his wives and his Reformation, and Eliza¬ 
beth and her virginity and the Spanish Armada. 
{1485-1603.) 

(vii.) The Stuart or Seventeenth Century, with 
Charles I. and Cromwell, James II. and the “ Glorious 
Revolution,” Dutch William and the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. (1603-1714.) 

(viii.) The Georgian or Eighteenth Century, with 
W^polc and the Pitts, Clive and Wolfe, the Induftrial 
Revolution, the 4|,merican Revolution and the French 
Revolution. (1714-1815.) 

(ix.) The Viifterian or Nineteenth Century, with 
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Viftoria and all her Eminent Victorians, the Reform 
Bills, the railways, the Trade Unions. (1815-1901.) 

(x.) The Twentieth Century. 


L—B.C. 

There was a time when there was no such place as 
England on the map at all; when the distribution of 
land and water over the surface of the globe was 
entirely different from what it is at present. This 
remote age ^11 exercises its influence over us, for its 
vegetation has fossilised into our coal deposits. This 
was long before the days of Man, 

Then, hundreds of thousands of years later, came a 
time when the British Isles formea part of Weftern 
Europe, and the Thames was a tributary of the Rhine. 
Rude huntsmen appeared, who dwelt in eaves and 
used rough flint implements. Among their neighbours 
were the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros. These 
huntsmen, or rather their neighbours in Spain, have 
left us some wonderfully reali&c drawings of animals 
on the walls and roofs of their caves. 

Then came a long age of ice; for though the world 
tends in the very long run to grow cooler the cooling 

f >roccss has been interrupted by glacial rcaCfions, The 
aft lee Age was, perhaps, 50,000 years ago. Mean¬ 
while the Channel and the North Sea had joined in 
the Straits of Dover and separated us from Europe. 
When man reappeared he had made at great advance 
on the artiftic nuntsman. Though he had ceased, 
apparently, to draw animals, he had learnt to domefti- 
catc them. His flint implements were made with 
extraordinary skill, and he had learnt to smelt copper 
and tin, and make bronze. At some ftage in his long 
hiftory he learnt to grow wheat. He also had a 
religion, for he buried his folk, or at any rate his 
chieftains, with great care. That amazing relic of the 
myfterious paft, Stonehenge, was raised to honour or 
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propitidtie the dead. No one cao date StonehengCi but 
It may perhaps have been erected about looo b«c« If 
so, it is contemporary with the poems of Homer and 
die rcigu of King David. 

Abdiif 660 B.C. the Celts arrived, with iron weapons, 
and conquered the bronze-using race whom they found 
in possession. These Celts were the same race as the 
Gauls who settled in France and Northern Italy, per¬ 
haps at about the same time. They sacked Rome in 
387 B.c. and invaded Greece and Asia Minor (where 
they left their name as “ Galatians ") about a hundred 
years later. These people had a considerable trade 
with Europe, and some time before the Romans came 
we find them minting coins, which are obviously rough 
imitations of the coinage of the Macedonian Empire 
(Alexander the Great, 330 b.c.). They arc famous for 
their my^lcrious pric^ood, the Druids. Caesar tells 
us a good deal about the Druids. They were excused 
military duties and taxation. They aaed as judges; 
learnt by heart enormous quantities of sacred poetry; 
taught the doArinc of the survival of the soul after 
death; and offered human sacrifices—criminals by pre¬ 
ference, but others if no criminals were available. 

About 325 B.c. a certain Pythcas, from the Greek 
colony of Marseilles, visited our shores, at about the 
lame time as another Greek, Alexander the Great, was 
invading India. He left a written record of his visit 
to the “Prctannic Islands,” and though his book is 
lost, quotations from it survive in later Greek and 
Roman writers. Perhaps he was prospcAing for Greek 
traders, who hoped to intrude upon what had hitherto 
been a preserve of the Carthaginians. He visited Corn¬ 
wall ana Kent, remarked upon the abundance of wheat, 
on the gloomy climate, and on the national drink, a 
|<^ of beer, prepared from grain fermented with honey. 
TUs “mcad^* cormnued to be drunk until the Middle 
Ages* ^ 



n.—ROMAN BfllJAIN' 

(a.0 . 43-?4I(% 

Two hundred and seventy years passecPSRi! 'iHT^isit 
of Pytheas. The British Celts occupied themselves we 
know not how, and, far away in the Mediterranean, 
the Roman Republic grew ftronecr and ilronger, and 
conquered both Greeks and Carthaginians. In 58 b.c. 
Julius Caesar undertook the scries of great caenpaigns 
that added all Gaul, up to the Rhine, to the Roman 
Empire, and in the course of these campaigns he made 
two brief and somewhat unsuccessful expeditions to 
our island. His purpose is uncertain: perhaps he came 
to explore rather than to conquer. A hundred years 
more were to pass before Rome undertook the conqucll 
of Britain in carncfl. Still, during that hundred years 
the ties conneding Britain with the civilised world 
across the Channel grew closer and closer. Shake- 
spcarc^s King CymbcUnc, whom historians call Cuno- 
bclin, belongs to that period. He ruled at Colcheftcr, 
encouraged Roman traders, and called himself *' Cuno- 
belinus Rex ” on his coins. 

Cunobclin died, and his son Caradacus was no 
friend of the intrusive imperialists. The same ftory has 
often been repeated since on the frontiers of modern 
empires. A sphere of influence ” extends itself in¬ 
formally under the patronage of a friendly native 
chieftain: the chieftain is succeeded by a son who pre¬ 
fers the old ways, and, if the sphere of influence is 
to be preserved, the chieftain must be deposed and his 
country annexed. In a.d. 43 Aulus Plautius landed in 
Britain with an army of 40,000, and in a few years all 
the country south of the Humber and eafl: of the Severn 
had submitted. The heroic failure of Boadicea was the 
lait proteft in the south of the island. After that, in 
A.D. 80, Agricola carried Roman arms right up to the 
foot of the Grampian Mountains, and built a line of 
foits from the Clyoe to the Forth. In about a.d. lao the 
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ROMAN BRITAIN 

great Emperor Hadrian visited his remote British pro^ 
vince, and ordered the biiilding of die famous Wall from 
the Tyne to the Solway. 

Britain continued to be a Roman province for nearly 
three hundred years after Hadrian’s visit. Then a vaR 
complication of crises, over which hiftorians will always 
dispute, led to the breakdown of the Roman machinery 
of government at its centre. Barbarian hordes shook to 
pieces the already loosened Rriufhire, and the island 
province found itself adrift and alone, like a litde ship 
that has ^ayed aw:^ from a great fleet and loS; touch 
with its admiral’s flagship. Did the Britons welcome 
their independence, and proclaim that they never 
would be slaves again? Not at all. They viewed their 
situation with dismay, and begged Rome ” to come 
back again. They had, in taft, themselves become 
“ Romans.” 

It is difficult to find any modern parallel to this 
process of Romanisation that went on in the provinces 
of the Roman Empire. The Roman hiflorian Tacitus 
gives us a picffiirc of its early ftages. ” Agricola,” he 
says, ” thought that a nation accuffomed to live in 
scattered hamlets and with litdc oomfon, and thereby 
easily roused to war, might be lured to quiet and peace 
through the pleasures of life. He exhorted them in 
public, and aided them in private, to build temples, 
market-places, and solid houses. He induced the cni^s 
to allow their sons to be trained in liberal arts. Thus 
it came about that provincials who had but lately re¬ 
fused to learn our tongue were found manifefting a 
desire to shine in Latin eloquence. Roman dress be¬ 
came the fashion. By degrees the Britons began to 
appreciate those attra^ve instruments of social corrup¬ 
ts, pillared colonnades, public baffis, and elegant 
banquets: all this the simple people called civilisation, 
but It was really dbe mark of their enslavement.” 

Here one easily dete< 5 ts the scorn of the genuine 
article for the spurious imitation—the scorn, to take 
a mo^rn parallel, of the English mhtb for the WeStem- 
educated iabu. But the Iraian parallel is inStruSive 
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only for the sake of the contra^ that underlie it Hie 
Inman is an Oriental with a deep-rooted civilisation of 
his own, and, by a curious paradox, the more he learns 
from us, the sharper becomes his sense of the gulf that 
divides him from us, and the greater his pride in his 
Orientalism. But bctvswn the Roman and the British 
Celt there was no such gulf fixed. There was no “ colour 
bar.*’ Both alike were Europeans, at different stages 
of development. Put the Briton, the Gaul, and the 
Spaniard under the Roman schoolma^er, and diey 
easily graduated as Romans. In fa( 5 l, more and more 
of them became, by service in the army and otherwise, 
Roman citizens. After a.d. 212 the term Roman citizen, 
which had once meant a burgess of a single Italian 
town, included all free-born males of the Empire. The 
Roman Empire was a unity such as the British Empire, 
for racial as well as geographical reasons, never can be. 
In about a.d. ioo a Roman poet pays compliments to a 
lady who “though descended from a painted Briton, 
has the heart of a Roman and it is inffamdive to 
remark that this Roman poet was himself a Spaniard. 
So also was the great Emperor Hadrian. 

What the Roman Empire meant to Britain can bed 
be summed up in very simple terms: law and order, 
peace and the arts of peace, town life, roads; and the 
roads, as the saying is, all led to Rome. Virgil, writing 
in the period octween Julius Caesar and me Roman 
conqued, speaks of the Britons as “ divided from the 
world.*’ Now they were joined on to the world. After 
the conqueft and before the beginnings 'of the collapse 
—for three hundred years let us say—there was peace 
in England such as the country never knew again until 
a century or so after the Norman Conqued. 

But soon after a.d. 400 the Roman Enrnirc faded 
away. What lading effed did it leave, in Britain, be¬ 
hind it? That is a quedion on which much has been 
written and little is, for certain, known. The great 
Vidorian hidorians, Stubbs, Freeman, and Green, held 
diat the Roman Empire was no more dian an irrdevant 
interlude in the hidory of our island; that all its 
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iidiievemcats were Wotted out, oad that Eoriish Wftory 
reattjr begins with the Anglo^axons. English hiftory, 
in fact, was made in Germany. When the present 
writer ftudied English history at Oxford, he was made 
to commence his ftudies, not with Csesar*s account of 
ihc primitive Britons, but with Tacitus’s account of 
the primitive Germans. It was these barbarians who 
had laid the egg of English parliamentary inftitutions, 
and much else besides, m the German forcils, whence 
it was carried over the North Sea by Hengiit and 
Horsa. At present there is a readion againd this view, 
championed in its extremed form by Mr. Belloc. 
According to hiilorians of this school, the Roman 
imperialids laid foundations on whi<^ everything 
subsequent has been built. The Saxon “ pirates con¬ 
tributed nothing but deftrudion and wade. Moreover, 
say these hidorians, the numbers of the “ pirates ” have 
been greatly exaggerated. They settled along the 
eadern and southern coads, and cut off the red of our 
island from the civilised world, darving it of the nutri¬ 
ment of civilisation. But they never populated the 
country. We libel ourselves unduly in calling our¬ 
selves “Anglo-Saxons,” for we arc more than half 
Romano-British. 

A hidory on the present scale has obviously no room 
for the invedigation of such difficult controversies as 
diis. 


III.—ANGLaSAXON ENGLAND 
(? 410-1066.) 


really know next to nothing about the hidory of 
our island during the two hundred years after the 
end of Roman ndc. Hence the controversies we have 
already briefly sketched; for where fads are deficient, 
icories always abound. According to the old view 
these pm hundrid years were fill^ with the Saxon 
(^nqueft, and sanguine hidorians have put together a 
immrkaWy elaborate account of it; but their evidence 
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if not good enough to hang a cat. The newer (but 
not necessarily truer) view is that, when the Saxon 
pirates cftablished themselves on the coaft, and “ law 
and order” broke down, there was a welter of war¬ 
fare; Britons, Pi( 5 ts, Scots, and Saxons all fighting 
again^ each other and among^ themselves, an in¬ 
extricable confusion of civil wars, but no conquelt, no 
substitution of one race for another. The Strongest 
ar^ment for the newer view is that it is really very 
unlikelv that, with the shipping resources that would be 
available, a large Germanic population, with women- 
td\, would cross the sea; ana snort of this there could 
be no establishment of an Anglo-Saxon race. The 
strongest argument for the old view is that, when 
decipherable hiStory begins again, we do in fadt find an 
Anglo-Saxon language spread or spreading over all 
England except the weStern extremities. 

Decipherable hiStory begins again with an event 
such as we should expedt, me second Roman ConqueSt. 
The invaders were not soldiers but prieSts, and they 
were sent not by a Roman emperor, out by a Roman 
bishop; but it was Rome all the same, for the Papacy, 
as an English philosopher said long afterwards, ” is no 
other than the ghoSt of the Roman Empire sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof.” The island on the 
edge of civilisation had for two centuries been slipping 
away into the outer darkness. Then a ftrong arm was 
ftrctchcd out again from Rome: we were gripped and 
swung round into the light again. 

Augustine landed in Thanet in 597,,but he was by 
no means the fir^ to bring Chriitiani^ to these islands. 
Christianity had spread all over the old Roman Empire 
before its fall, and there were Christian churches and 
Christian bishops in Britain as early as A.n. 300, How 
many Christians of this older dispensation survived be¬ 
hind the facade of Saxon heathendom we shall never 
know. But St. David had preached the Gospel in 
Wales, St. Patrick had carried it from Wales to Ireland, 
and St. Columba had founded his little monastic colony 
from Ireland at Iona, oil the south-weSt of Scotland 
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durtjr years betore the landing of Augu^e. Iona be* 
came a great centre of missionary enterprise^ and in 
the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria the rival missions 
met face to face. They differed on unimportant pokints 
such as always, unhappily, excite the spleen of religious 
enthusiaffs, and the Northumbrian king found he had 
to choose between them. At the Syn^ of Witby, in 
664, he chose the Papali^, because, as he was tola, St. 
Peter of Rome held the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
It was a happy choice. Sl Peter might or might not 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but he cer¬ 
tainly held tne keys of civflisadon on earth. Four years 
later the Pope sent Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek from 
St Paul’s own city, to organise a united English Church, 
and the united cnurch preceded, and set a pattern for, 
the united ^te, which came about two hundred years 
later. 

The Church was a supernational inffitudon. It has 
no analogue ta<lay, unless it be the world-wide republic 
of science. Several of our greateff medieval arch¬ 
bishop, Theodore, Lanfranc, Anselm, were foreigners 
by birth, and England on her side did something to 
repay the debt. Boniface, the missionary to the Ger¬ 
mans, and Alcuin, the miniffer of Charlemagne, were 
both English. John Scotus Erigcna, the most original 
philosopher of the Dark Ages, was an Irishman, but 
the beff hifforian of the Dark Ages was Bede, a monk 
of Jarrow, in the county of Durham, whose excellent 
Ecclesiaflical HiSiory of the English Natwn, written in 
Ladn, tells the itory of the establishment of the English 
Church with a great wealth of charming detail. 

PoUdcally, the two hundred years from Auguffinc to 
Alfred arc a welter of wars between the kings of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. These have no 
intereff. It is better to leave the kings alone, and seek 
$0 discover somcdiing about the life of the people. 
They lived in^fhe villages, which fdll ffand today 
where our forefethers planted them. The main 
hitftiiiess of the viUage was agriculture, and the old 
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English village organized its agriculture on a plan which 
remained normal over a large part of the country until 
a hundred and fiftv years ago. The whole land of the 
village was treatea as a single farm, under the man¬ 
agement of a village moot or council. But though there 
was common management, there was not common 
ownership. The arable land was divided into three 
large fields, one sown, in any given year, with wheat, 
rye or oats; another with barley, for drink; and the 
tnird left fallow. Each villager held ^ips, few or 
many, in each of these fields. The ploughing was 
carried out under common management, and the 
ploughs and oxen for ploughing would be the joint 
property of many villagers. Outside the area of the 
three fields was the common meadow for hay, and the 

wailc ” for pa^ure. 

Here we have not only a system of agriculture but 
also a syilem of self-government, and the sy^em was 
extended, in theory at any rate, to larger areas. There 
were “ hundred moots ” for each group of villages, 
and “ shire moots ” for each shire. Here the business 
was not plain matters of bread and butter, but such 
high concerns as ju^icc, and politics,** which moflly 
meant fighting and the levying of troops for war. The 
ordinary villager would not be interested, and when 
people are confronted with a task they cannot or do not 
want to perform they pay someone else to do it for 
them. Some pushing individual with a ta^e for 
“ politics ’* would consent to go and meet the king or 
his deputy at the shire moot, and to fight for him, and 
such a one would see that he was well paid in produce 
or labour by his fellow villagers. Such a man was 
on a fair way to becoming a thegn, knight, feudal 
baron, or squire. Or, agam, it might be that the 
king took the firft ftep. He would tS unable himself 
to control all his villages, and to secure sufficient soldiers 
from them, so he would select one of his professional 
fighting men, and appoint him his representative in a 
certain village or group of villages. He would give 
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him a good shait of the land» on condition that he came 
to shire moot and to battle, and brought with him a 
proper number of villagers suitably armed. Here, again, 
1$ feudalism in the germ. In the iir^ case we 
^k, feudalism is seen cvolvinc itself “from below"; 
in the second case it is imposed “ from above." 

The shire moot had also to keep order, to deal out 
ju^ce by making wrongdoers pay both compensation 
to the parties injured and fines to the king’s treasury. 
The king could not preside at all his courts in person: 
he mufl find deputies, and who so suitable as me men 
he had already accepted or appointed as his local repre¬ 
sentatives for military purposes? 

These organs of local government, particularly the 
Shire Courts, had a long tuturc ahead of them, la^ng 
far beyond the Norman Conqueft, for the Norman 
kings encouraged their a<fUvitics as a counterpoise to 
the “manorial" local government exercised by indivi¬ 
dual nobles as feudal landlords. Then they decayed, and 
it is not altogether fanciful to conned their decay with 
the rise of parliament, for the king tightened his control 
over local adminiibration when he summoned the lead¬ 


ing local magnates to Wcdmindcr. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries local government passed into the 
hands of the Judices of the Peace, nominated by the 
t.ord$ Lieutenant of the Counties, and there it remained 
till the Local Government Ad of 1888 created our 
modern sydem of cledcd didrid and county councils. 

As these king’s deputies tended to become greater and 
greater men, so did the mass of the cultivators tend to 
fose dieir freedom and become serfs, “ bound to the 


soil “ which they were forbidden to leave, and com¬ 
pelled to cultivate the land of their lord. No doubt 
the Danish invasions hadened the process. A raid 
Would tcmiJorarily obliterate the village life, and the 
poor woula be compelled to accept serfdom or darve, 
^en came the fformans, and brought with them from 
the Continent a Roman appetite for IcmI precision, 
file quedion would be raised: Is X a freeman or a 
villein? PrtAably X did not know himself; still, more 
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probably he was not asked, but was written down a 
villein m the Conqueror’s ^cat Domesday Boo\. 

E^rt of Wessex (802-83% who is sometimes reckoned 
the nrft king of all England, grew to manhood at the 
Court of Charles, king of the Franks (Charlemagne), who 
ruled all Wcftcrn Europe and was consecrated Roman 
Emperor by the Pope. In Egbert’s reign came the Danes, 
and blotted out all the other Saxon dynaflies. If 
Egbert’s grandson, Alfred, had not been a very great 
man of war as well as a many-sided scholar ana ifates- 
man, the Danes would have conquered Wessex also. 
These heathen pirates from the lands round about the 
mouth of the Baltic scourged all the coafls of Europe at 
this time. England was only one of their hunting 
grounds. They were not a naval people in the proper 
sense, for they did not fight at sea, and when Alfred 
equipped a syilem of patrol boats he kept them fairly 
successfully at bay. When they landed, they seized all 
the horses they could lay hands upon and galloped 
about in search of plunder. 

During the firft seven years of his reign (871-878) 
Alfred had a life and death ffriigglc with them. At 
laft he succeeded in confining them by treaty to the 
land north and eaft of Wading Street, the road from 
London to Che^er. What was really more important, 
the Danish leader consented to accept Chriftian baptism, 
which meant that he accepted the ways of civilised 
Europe and undertook to abide by them. Under 
Alfred’s son and grandson all this Danelaw, as it was 
called, was reconquered for Wessex. 

Alfred’s vicflory over the Danes may be reckoned one 
of the four great vidforics of our European civilisation 
over its enemies and invaders in the Dark Ages. The 
fir^ was the vidlory of Romans and Goths over the 
Huns, in France, in the fifth century. The second was 
the vidory of the Franks over the Moslem Arabs, again 
in France, in the eighth century. Alfred’s vidory was 
the third, and the fourth was Otto the German’s vidoiy 
over the heathen Magyars or Hungarians, in the tentn 
century. After this vidory Otto was crowned by the 
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Pope as Roman Empem, thus linking German king* 
ship for nearly a thousand years to come widi that 
olmlete title. However^ its revival, firft for Charles 
the Frank and afterwards for Otto the German, illus¬ 
trated die abiding preftige of Rome. In faeft, the Dark 
Ages may be regarded as a long siege. The civilisation 
ol the Greeks and Romans was beset by the forces of 
barbarism, within and without It was sore pressed 
and weakened—^but it did not surrender. Alfred was 
one of its floutc£t defenders, but he was also something 
more. By his devotion to the education of his people, 
and by his attempts—^premature as they proved—to lay 
the foundations of a national Anglo-Saxon literature, by 
establishing the annual record called the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and by ordering translations of what he con¬ 
sidered the beSt Latin books, he enriched the civilisation 
which he defended. 

After Edgar the Peaceful, great-grandson of Alfred, 
came Ethcired the Unready, and the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom fell to pieces before a renewal of Danish in¬ 
vasions. Danish Canute conquered the kingdom, and 
ruled it for twenty years. Then his dyna«y in turn 
collapsed, and the old line was rcSlorcd in tne person 
of Edward the Confessor. But Edward had a Norman 
mother and had spent his years of exile in Normandy. 
He was himself more than half Norman, and Norman 
influence penetrated England during his reign, in spite 
of the opposition of the Saxon Earl Godwme. Wnen 
Godwinc’s son Harold claimed the throne on the deadi 
of the Confessor, Duke William of Normandy put in a 
cmmter<laim, which his greatly superior methods of war- 
bxe enabled him to make good on the field of HaRings. 

IV.—THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 

(1066-1300.) 

In a.i>. 911 a Danish, or “Northman,” adventurer 
named Rollo, or Rolf, had obtained from the French 
Icing a grant of land in the lower valley of the Seine, 
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m cmdition that he adopted the Chriftiaii reUgioo and 
lived io pc^ with his Frcoch neighbours. This was 
the foundation of the Duchy of Normandy. The Nor¬ 
mans adapted themselves to their new manner of life 
with an energy wordiy of their Viking paft. They 
became not merely members but leaders of the civilised 
society they had joined. A hundred and fifty years 
later they were building the fineft churches of tne day; 
they became the champions of the Papacy and the 
leaders of the Crusades. At the time of the Norman 
Conqueft France was the centre of European civilisa¬ 
tion, and Normandy was the befl province of France. 

In the political sphere, the great achievement of 
William the Conqueror and his early successors was 
simply the establishment of law and order. The Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom had never really held together. William 
the Conqueror founded a government far Wronger than 
any before him in any part of Europe since the fall of 
Rome. Let us look at him through the eyes of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler itill quietly compiling his annual 
record in a mona^cry at Peterborough. He has much 
to say again^ this grim foreign king, who had imposed 
a harsh, an alien aristocracy upon me land, yet he can¬ 
not refrain from adding, on the other side of the 
account, “ he was a very wise and a very great man, 
more honoured and more powerful* than any before 
him. Among other things, the good peace that he 
made in this land mu^ not be forgotten.^’ 

The Norman Conquest, we used to be told, intro¬ 
duced feudalism. In all essentials feudalism was there 
already, by which we mean a sy^em of local govern¬ 
ment through hereditary landowners, who paid for their 
land and their privilege by doing military and political 
service. What the Norman kings did was, fir^, to 
define feudalism, and then to regain it. Class di^^c- 
tions and the duties of each class were marked out with 
a legal rigour unknown to the Saxon, though very 
congenial to the ancient Roman. In this sense me Nor¬ 
man kings completed the feudal edifice; but it is more 
important to realise that they built up a rival ilni( 5 hirc 
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of locsJi govcriuncnt through nominated sheriffs under 
direift royal controL All over the Continent feudalism 
had come to mean anarchy, and the kings were over¬ 
shadowed by the tall trees of the feudal forell. William 
himself was a feudal noble in France: he was deter¬ 
mined that there should be no such feudal nobles in 
England. His success he owed in part to his own 
Mius, and in part also to the limited size of his island 
^gdom. Our insular position has not insured our 
independence as completely as patriotic songflcrs would 
like to image. From Julius Catsar to Norman William, 
from Norman William to Dutch William ftrctchcs a long 
line of adventurers who have invaded our coafls with 


ridiculous ease. What our insular position did secure 
us, from 1066 onwards for many centuries, was a 
fb-ongcr government, a more orderly adminiiitration than 
could be found elsewhere in Europe. 

Under William Rufus, Norman government swerved 
towards barbarity, but Henry I., a lawyer to his 
finger-tips, especially in the matter of interpreting the 
law to nis own advantage, rcflorcd the balance. But he 
left no son, only a daughter and a nephew. Neither 
would have been adequate, and the combination of both 
was disaitrous. The Anglo-Saxon chronicler was near¬ 
ing his end, but he has something to say about Stephen: 
“ when the traitors perceived that the King was a mild 
man and soft and good, then did they all wonder. They 
had done homage to him, but they held no faith. . . . 
They forced the folk to build them caftlcs, and when 
die caflles were finished they filled them with devils 
and evil men.” So it was proved that Norman govern¬ 
ment depended for its cxi&cncc on a Urong king, and 
all kings cannot, in the nature of things, be flrong. 

Henry IL (Plantagcnct), half Norman and half 
Angevin-—in fadt, an entire Frenchman, who never 
apoKc a word of English—^rebuilt the edifice of ftrong 
government, and made it Wronger than before. The 
feudal baronage, %f course, did not like it. They had 
often rebelled againft William L and his sons: under 
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Stephen they had had things all their own way. Under 
Henry II. they made their final effort to shake off 
the yoke of the Crown in 1173, three years after the 
tragedy of Bcckct. It was when faced by this rebellion 
diat Henry made bis spc<ffacular penance at Canterbury 
It was an a<fl of policy rather than contrition. He had 
already made his peace with the heads of the Church, 
but he thought that the public penance would have a 
good moral cffeA on simple folk, and he was doubt¬ 
less right The feudal rebellion was suppressed, and 
purely feudal rebellions, aiming at local independence, 
never occurred again. A new class of baronage grew 
up, adminiflrators rather than anarchs, and in their 
persons Henry’s tradition survived him. Richard the 
Knight-errant, and John the Knave were almoft as unfit 
to govern the countir as Stephen, but the result was 
not anarchy: it was Magna Carta. 

Magna Carta (1215) was not quite so heroic a docu¬ 
ment as seventeenth century parliamentarians imagined 
when they flourished it in tne faces of Stuart kings. 
Its clauses did not enad Liberty, Equality or Fraternity 
in any of the modern sense of those elusive terms. In 
fa< 5 t, the more we examine the leu^r of its sixty-three 
clauses, the less inspiring we find them. The import¬ 
ance of Magna Carta lies in the fad that its authors, 
the barons, ftood for Jau/, and set Law above the caprice 
alike of the king and of themselves: that they were 
supported by the Church, by the knights or lesser gentry, 
and by the towns, which had lately bcgim to secure 
charters of self-government; and that the incident at 
Runnymede displayed to the world the spedaclc of a 
bad king brought to his knees by the orderly co-opera- 
tion of several different classes of his outraged subjeds. 
This co-operation of gentle and simple is evidence that 
Norman and Saxon had come to think of themselves 
as Englishmen. 

After Magna Carta came the long reign of Henry 
III., whe^ chief fault—^a fault that womd not have 
mattered a hundred years before—was that he had no 
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national inftinib. He prefcrted foreigners as his friends 
and advisers, and he favoured the clmms of the Papacy, 
at a time when those claims were growing more and 
more exorbitant and unpopular. The champions of 
Magna Carta had to bciHr ^msclves afresh, but it was 
not at all clear what they ought to do. Enadments of 
charters by kings who took the firft opportunity to dis¬ 
honour their signatures was more spcdacular than help¬ 
ful. Then an adventurer of genius, Simon de Montfort, 
with support from some of the barons and many of the 
knights and towns, organised rebellion and defeated 
the King at the Battle of Lewes. 

De Montfort^s position was now rather like that of 
Cromwell after he had cut off the head of Charles I. 
He did not quite know what to do next, and dolid, 
conservative England was dismayed rather than grati¬ 
fied by the triumph of its would-be liberator. In fad he 
was aefcated and killed fifteen months later, at Eve¬ 
sham. But during his brief spell of power he made the 
experiment that has made his name immortal. He sum¬ 
moned a “ parliament,” that is to say, he summoned 
not only a House of Lords—for the House of Lords 
goes back, in one form or another, to the Norman Con- 
qued and, in fact, long before—^but he added to his 
House of Lords a House of Commons; two knights for 
each shire and two burgesses for each town. It was a 
rebel parliament, and, of course, it was a packed par¬ 
liament, for opponents of the didator were not wanted. 
We might compare it not so much with a normal parlia¬ 
ment as with a national gathering of delegates represent- 
ing the local branches ctf a political party. None the 
less, the example set by a rebel might be followed by 
a king on a broader national basis. 

Thirty years later, in 1295, the vidor of Evesham, 
now King Edward I., found himself surrounded by 
dangers—war with France, rebellion in Wales, rebellion 
in £:otIand. S% Edward summoned a parliament like 
that of De Montfort, only more complete, and after 
unfolding before them the date of the nation, asked 
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for tbcir financial support (as his successors ftill do every 
year in the “ King's Speech ")• No doubt Edward 
regarded his parliament primarily as a taxing machine, 
as a great ** )ury " of the nation to hear the national 
case and give its vcrdid in the form of supplies. He 
summoned it to flrengthcn his hands, and was very 
far from intending to surrender to it any of his own 

S ativcs. But the result was not quite what he 
cd. The “ jury ” was willing enough on this 
occasion, but two years later, when it met again, it 
was not so certain of its verdid. In fad, the King’s 
“ taxing machine ” gradually became an engine for com¬ 
pelling the King, by controlling his supplies, to bow to 
the will of his subjeds. 

We have now traced one drand of the dory to the 
end of the period covered by this sedion, and mud 
return to the time of the Norman Conqued to pick up 
another. 


At the same time as William the Conqueror was 
founding in England a dronger monarchy than had been 
seen anywhere in Europe since the Roman Empire, the 

f reat ccdcsiadical datesman, Hildebrand, who became 
ope Gregory VII., was cdablishing for the Roman 
Papacy a pre-eminence such as it had never before 
enjoyed. In Hildebrand's vision the Pope was at once 
the representative of God on earth and the heir of the 
power of the Caesars. Men dill believed—and surely in 
ft certain sense they were right—that the Chridian 

« les ought to be united. Kings and princes no 
t had their uses, but as subordinate authorities. 
Over them should be some power to control their 
vagaries, to arbitrate their quarrels, and to lead them 
and their peoples alike in the diredion of the common 
goal of all; and surely God intended this task to be 
undertaken by the head of the Church, the head of 
the one great supernational inditution, the inditution 
whose activities embraced not only all that we call 
religion, but all education, and all culture. 

It was a noble vision. We can sec clearly enough to- 
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ck^ diat it was tlie expressbn of a real need of our 
avilisatioo, for it is obvious that the competition of 
independent nations^ unreftridied by any controlling 
force of international right, duty, or conscience, leaS 
ffraight to Armageddon. The modern ideals represen¬ 
ted o? the League of Nations arc the old ideals of 
Hildebrand and his school expressed in a very different 
form. Yet the difficulties in the way of the HUde- 
brandine policy were enormous, and its pursuit was 
bound to involve quarrels not only with bad kings, out 
with good ones. The Papacy proposed to exert its 
control through “ the Church,” the great body of persons 
in Holy Orders. It claimed the right to control the 
appointment of such, or at any rate to exclude the kings 
and a^ lay authorities in general from anv such con¬ 
trol. But the clergy were also subjects of tne kings in 
whose lands they resided. Bishops were great land- 
owners and performed the duties of feudal barons, and, 
since Churchmen had nearly a monopoly of education, 
at any rate at the beginning of this period, the work 
irf royal adminiRration depended on tneir services, and 
ecclesiastical appointments were used to reward political 
service. It was impossible for the kings to surrender 
control of appointment to such political positions. Nor 
were the clergy themselves by any means all of them 
Papalifts; many were champions of the liberties cf 
provincial churches, and were ready to play off Pope 
against king and king againft Pope. 

The Normans had the reputation of being ftrong 
supporters of the Papacy. William’s expedition to 
England had been blessca by the Pope, and was, in 
fadt, a kind of crusade to bring back an unsatisfadtory 
and rebellious province to Roman allegiance. We may 
even say ffiat me Norman Conqueff was a third Roman 
Conqueff of Britain: it brought our island once again 
into closer contaft with the centres of civilisation. More¬ 
over, Hildcbran^could not afford to quarrel with all the 
secular princes at once, and his chief enemy was the 
German king who, as titular Roman, or Holy Roman, 
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Emperor, claimed to be the real head of Chriftcndom^ 
and to treat the Pom himscif as his nominee and vassal, 
William and his Normans in England were doing the 
essential work of the Church exceedingly well. Learning 
returned; monailcrics were founded; cathedrals were 
built; and Church assemblies were regularly held. So 
when William emphatically refused to do homage to the 
Pope for his kingdom, Hildebrand accepted the refusal 
without much protc^. Lanfranc, William’s archbishop, 
was the ally rather than the adversary of his king. 

But in the reign of the barbarous Rufus the inevitable 

? uarrel began, and broke out afresh in reign after reign. 

/e cannot follow it through its various phases. Particu¬ 
lar points at issue come and go, but fundamentally the 
question was always the same—was the king to be 
mafter in his own house? And the solution was always 
a compromise which settled the particular point at 
issue without solving the fundamental problem. John 
was badly worflcd in his quarrel with Innocent III., but 
his submission, and that of his son, Henry III., only 
opened a new phase of the quarrel; for hencefortn 
opposition to the Papacy became a plank in the pro¬ 
gramme of the partisans of Magna C^ta, who confti- 
tuted also the opposition to the King. 

Up to the time of Innocent III. (died 1216) popular 
opinion, so far as we can use such a phrase when writ¬ 
ing of the Middle Ages, was on the whole on the 
Papal side. Kings were tyrannical and the Church was 
often, if not always, the friend of the poor. But dur¬ 
ing Henry III.’s reign the Papacy entered on the lafl 
and fiercest ^age of its ilruggle with the Empire, ruled 
by the mighty political genius of Frederick II. In order 
to carry on this struggle a series of ruthless Popes 
Ibrained all the resources of their great office to raise 
money, money, and more money by every conceivable 
pretext from such provinces of the Church as were 
ruled by docile Papalifts, like Henry III. In the end the 
Papacy defeated the Empire and r^uced Germany to a 
ftate of disunion from which it never recover^ till 
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the dap of Bismarck, bist its viftonr cotailcd its down¬ 
fall, for by its mediods of war it W loft its preftige 
as a great disiniereftcd agent of religion and civilisation* 

And so when Pope Boniface VIIL quarrelled with 
Edward 1. about his right to levy certain taxes on die 
clergy, and Archbishop Winchelscy supported the Pope, 
Edward and his Parliament were united againft them. 
Winchelscy was driven from the country, and unlike 
Anselm and Becket, earlier exiles in a similar cause, 
he was not missed. A few years later the King of 
Prance also quarielled with Boniface VIII. and procured 
his arreft and imprisonment. Henceforth, for seventy 
years, the Papacy was “ in captivity *’ at Avignon, in 
the ^uth of Wanoe., The Hundred Years War was at 
hand, and En^shmen were not likely to respe< 5 l; what 
had become a French infUtudon. 

But hiflory is apt to occupy itself too exclusively with 
controversies. Religious inftitutions were the centres 
round which medizval life moved. As the village 
church ftill d<»ninates the village landscape, so did it 
then dominate the lives of the villagers. Through the 
Church the quick-witted gained learning and aovance- 
ment; to the Church the poor looked for the simple 
equivalents of all the elaborate services th^ now re¬ 
ceive from the State. Business was transaacd in the 
church porch, and above it was often the room that 
served as a village school. The monaficries were great 
landlords and great dispensers of charity and hospitality, 
and the Friars, who came in the thirteenth century, 
introduced new ideas of social service and new notions 
of popular preaching. The two Universities themselves, 
(ounoed a little before the coming of the Friars, were 
ecclesiaftical inftitutions. Nearly all the art and moft 
of Ac learning of the early Middle Ages was inspired 
by religion; and even Aosc who Aink they know better 
Aan mediseval Aeologians condescend to admire Ac 
cttthedralf. # 

The Crusades hardly affe< 51 ed EngliA hiffcory, except 
by causing Ac long absence of Ricli^d L Englishmen 
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were Qot keen Crusaders. Nor need we dwell at IcngA 
on the frequent wars entailed upon our kings by their 
French possessions, for these were not English under¬ 
takings so much as underukings of the foreign kings 
who ruled England. The chief importance of these 
French commitments of our kings was that they bridged 
the Channel, and over that bridge French culture flowed 
into England. The English upper classes, whether or 
not they came over wim the Conqueror, all learnt to 
speak hrcnch, and English was only tolerated in the 
law courts as a concession to the ignorant. Only after 
John had lo 5 f all the Continental possessions of Henry 
II. except diilant Gascony did this bridge begin to be 
broken down. The language of literature (as also of 
official documents such as Magna Carta) was Latin. Of 
written English, for a century after the cessation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, we have only a few crude 
cflorts, moflly devotional. 

Wales was conquered by Edward I. Scotland, of 
course, was independent, but when Strongbow, the re¬ 
doubtable baronial adventurer, began conquering in 
Ireland, Henry II. thought it befl: to follow after him, 
and make Strongbow’s conquefb his own, thus begin 
ning a long and dismal ftory. 

V.—THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
(1300-1485.) 

All the Later Middle Ages arc filled with wars. 
Edward I.’s cflorts to conoucr Scotland began in the 
year after the mccti^ of his firfl “ complete and 
model ** Parliament. Tne tail-end of the Scottish wars 
is entangled with the beginning of the Hundred Years* 
War, and the lail campaign in France is followed almoft 
immediately by the firfl: campaign of the Wars of the 
Roses, which car^ us down to Bosworth and the acces¬ 
sion of the firfl Tudor. A warlike effort so prolonged 
muff; ffagger the imaginations of modern men, who have 
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mm Europe brought to die verge of rmn by a war of 
fifty-two months* But the wan of the fourteenth and 
fifenth centuries were casual and light-hearted under¬ 
takings. Not only were they less deftructive than 
modern wars, but there was much less to defboy. 
Armies, even in major campaigns, numbered only a few 
thousand men, and major campaigns were few and far 
ktween. Governments entered on major military opera¬ 
tions only when they felt inclined and could raise the 
money to gratify the inclination* When cither the will 
or the means, or both, were absent, the war would 
degenerate into mere raiding; or there would be a truce 
and entire suspension of military effort for several years. 

Edward I.’s attempt to conquer Scotland may be 
viewed—by those of us who live on this side ox the 
Tweed—as a not altogether unreasonable undertaking. 
The Scots were hardly at that date a s^aratc nation: 
it was, in fadt, the call of Wallace and Bruce that firft 
made them so. The idea of a united Great Britain 
appealed to Edward’s geographical in^indls. Scottish 
kmgs had often done homage, in vague terms, to the 
kings of England, and when Edward was asked to 
arbitrate in a Scottish disputed succession, he thought 
good to make the homage of his nominee juff a little 
more definite than that of his predecessors. But the 
Scots tired of Edward’s docile nominee, and Edward 
found he had to conquer them. He conquered them 
once, twice, and thrice, and yet they would not be 
conquered, and when the next Edward made a fourth 
attempt they gave him Bannockburn. Edward IIL 
tried again, and when he found that the French were 
hebing the Scots, he turned his energies southwards. 

There were many reasons for the Hundred Years 
War. The cxiftcncc of territories in France belong¬ 
ing to the English king was a provocation to the Frcnm 
monarchy. But the main reason for the war was die 
charadcr of tife English king Edward III. was some¬ 
thing new in our niftory, a romantic and aggressive 
patruit~a Jingo, if you litc. He declared that England 
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was ‘'more delightful and more profitable than all 
other lands/* and so he determined to ^int as much of 
the map red as he possibly could. The English had 
recently discovered (or perils learnt from the Welsh) 
the use of the long«bow. Tnis admirable weapon had 
already won battles in the obscurity of Scotlana; surely 
one could hardly do better than give an exhibition of 
its prowess in the centres of civilisation. So Cregy and 
Poitiers were fought, and the centres of civilisation were 
duly impressed. “ In my youth,*’ says the Italian poet 
Petrarch, ** the Britons, whom we call Angles or English, 
were eilcemed the moft timid of the barbarians, interior 
to the wretched Scots. Now they are the moft war¬ 
like of peoples. They have overturned the ancient mili- 
tary glory of the French.” Such was Edward III.’s 
achievement—^an achievement which only a philosopher 
will entirely despise and only a schoolboy unreservedly 
applaud. But mere are always more schoolboys than 
pmlosophers in the world. 

We can appreciate the charadter of Edward III.’s wart 
in the charaaer of their immortal hiftorian. Froissart 
was not a scientific ftudent of ftrategics, nor was he a 
patriot: he was a cosmopolitan wanderer and he 
always liked the bcil side to win. He was, in fadl, the 
greateft of sporting reporters. 

But these wars were less appreciated in France than 
in England. In the latter part of Edward’s reign the 
French avoided sporting encounters and wore the 
English down by Fabian tactics. All was lo^ save 
Bordeaux, Bayonne and Calais. Then followed a long 
truce, until Henry V. began the game again. 

Henry V. was an abler and less attradive edition of 
Edward III. He was very religious, burnt heretics, and 
found that God intended him to conq^ucr France. He 
very hearly did so, not so much by his vidories as by 
his alliance with the Burgundian fadion of the Frenen 
nobility. But the Maid of Orleans kindled French 
patriotism as Wallace had kindled the patriotism of 
Ac Scots, and from Aat moment Ac EngliA cause was 
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In the hk battles artillery appears; tbc lonf* 
bow is outclassed, and England does not figure agaSi 
as a great militaiy Power ml the time of Marlborough« 
two hundred ana seventy years later. 

The Wars of Ac Roses have many causes, two of 
Aem being recorded by Ae schoolboy who wrote: In 
J453 Henry VI, went mad and gave birA to a child/* 
This combmation of events was too much for the Kine*$ 
cousin, Ac Duke of York, who, failing to secure nis 
position as Ae King’s chief counsellor, rccollefted Aat 
tic was Ac rightful owner of the crown. But Ac main 
cause was Ac fad Aat, Ac FrcnA wars being over, 
England was full of ex^soldiers wiA noAing to do. 
Many of Ac civil wars of hiflory have been a natural 
aftcrmaA of prolonged war abroad. York was killed, 
but his son secured Ae throne as Edward IV., and Ac 
Yorkifb might have reigned happily ever afterwards 
but for Ac devilries of Ac ‘’wicked uncle,** Richard 
III. Shakespeare’s play contains a scene in which Ac 
vidims of Ais adivc murderer come and give him bad 
dreams on Ac eve of BosworA: Acre arc eleven of 
them. England turned wiA relief to Ac fird Tudor, 
who was Ac son of no one in particular, Aough he 
can, wiA diligence and care, be linKcd up genealogically 
with Ac old royal family. 

We return to Ac hidory of Parliament. If we care to 
make afiyAing of it in tnis medieval period we mud 
empty our minds of almod every famuiar notion Aat 
Ae word parliament calls up to-day. We mud think of 
Ae House of Commons as Ac humble satellite of Ac 
House of Lords. We mud Aink of Ae Commons as 
reorcsenting, not Ac People wiA a big P, but certain 
privileged classes—Ac knights or landed gentry, and 
Ac buTjgcsscs of Ac towns. The condituenq^ was not 
so mucin a geographical area as a unit of local govern¬ 
ment. The kiughts represented Ac shire court and Ae 
burgesses Ac Wlvn council. There were no rival parties, 
no vociferous eledions. Nobody wanted to be eleded, 
Attend^ce at Parliament was a burdensome duty, and 
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fhose who had shouldered it once indicated preM clearly 
^at it was someone else*s turn next time* m d»ere 
were no professional p^ticians in the House of Com¬ 
mons* The whole business of ele( 5 lion^ both of knights 
and burgesses^ was in the hands of the sheriff, and 
ele^ons were, more often than not, scledicms made by 
the sheriffs themselves. 

Throughout the fourteenth century Parliament throve. 
The second Edward was an incompetent poltroon who 
quarrelled with his barons. Each taifbon flattered Par¬ 
liament and used it in turn againfl the other. Edward 
III. was always in want of money, and the Crown’s 
impccuniosity was always Parliament’s opportunity. 
Richard IL was rash and tyrannical, and when Henry 
of Lancaibr deposed him, he legalised his a< 5 iion by 
aci^ting his crown from Lords and Commons. 

Tncn followed what has been called the “ Lancaflrian 
experiment” in parliamentary government. The King 
consented to take such counsellors as Parliament recom¬ 
mended; he consented to submit his accounts to an 
annual Parliamentarv audit; and the like. It all sounds 
very ” conflitutional,” but it did not work. These 
Parliamentarians lacked intelligence; they could hamper 
the Government, but they could not dired it; they 
made it weak without making it wise. In 1404 we find 
Henry IV. in desperation orocring the sheriffs to return 
no lawyers to the next Parliament!—but with no good 
results. Things went from bad to worse in the lad 
dages of the French war, and the Wars of the Roses 
rc^idcr the failure of Parliament; for war means the 
failure of discussion. Their lordships lod their tempers 
and drew their swords: the debate was adjourned from 
|Weftmindcr to St. Albans and Towton and Tewkes¬ 
bury. Parliament very nearly died of it—but not 
quite. 

The Church was richer than ever, but it had lod its 
inspiration, that is to say its power. Not merely the 
Papacy and its agents, but the national church as well 
(if we may use the phrase) seemed to be losing its hold 

2 
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upm the life of the people. On this ^int thite great 
writers of the latter part of the fourtecnm century, Lang«> 
land, Chaucer, and Wycliffc, seem to be agreed, Lang* 
land, in his enormous, shapeless, and confused poem, 
The Vision of William, concerning Piers the Plow¬ 
man, surveys his world with the scornful glance of a 
Hebrew prophet, and finds it all very baa. Chaucer 
finds it on the whole a very pleasant place to live in, 
but he finds in ecdesia^fical persons an inexhau^ible 
theme of mockery. Over againft his picfhxre of the 
“poor parson” who manfully docs his Chriftian duty 
in some remote village, he sets his self-indulgent monl4 
his gay, intriguing friar, his fraudulent pardoner, and 
his blackmailing summoncr—the official prosecutor in 
the Church court—and a score of others who figure in 
the Talcs. Many of them arc good fellows, and morally 
not much worse than the laity, but their profession 
makes them professional hypocrites. Meanwhile 
Wycliffc, the learned Oxford don, was slowly puzzling 
out a new theory of the nature of the Cnurch, the 
theory which, a nundred and fifty years later, was to 
wrench half Europe from Rome, and plunge Chriften- 
dom into religious wars. At one fbage of his career 
Wycliffc became the pamphleteer of the war par^, led 
by John of Gaunt, who had the brilliant notion of 
despoiling the Church to finance the French Wars. Of 
that nothing came, and Wycliffc ended his days as the 
founder of the obscure heresy of the Lollards. Lollards 
were few, but anti-clericals remained many. 

Between those two small achievements of human 
prowess, the battles of Cre^y and Poitiers, there befell 
an event so ilupcndously dcflruAivc that men had no 
hesitation in ascribing it to the Almighty. The Black 
Death (1349) killed perhaps a quarter of me population; 
perhap much less, lor nobody knows. 

This cataftr^hc haftened social and economic changes 
that had, in faa, already begun. Landlords had begun 
to find that the labour of serfs, or villeins, was, like 
slave-labour to which it was akin, unsatisfa<flory. They 
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had bcgwa to accept rent inilcad of kbour from the 
viUcins on their eftates^ and to hire free labourers 
at a wa^ to do the work previously done by villeins. 
The Bla^ Death acated a sudden shortage of labourers. 
^‘Free labourers” began to demand higher wages, in 
spite of a series of Statutes of Labourers forbidding them 
to do so. Villeins, discontented with their lot and 
envious of the ” free labourers,” absconded from their 
cflates, and roved the country in search of high and 
illegal wages. The long rci^ of cuftom was broken 
up over the countryside and indu^ial unre^ ” began. 

Very gradually, in the course of the next two hundred 
years, smutions for these problems were found, which 
no one at the time foresaw. Landlords, wearying of 
the attempt to secure adequate labour at a reasonable 
price, cut off portions of their eflates and sold them to 
tenant farmers. Others solved the labour problem by 
turning their land over from agriculture to pasture, and 
bred sneep for wool. As this process spread, the short¬ 
age of laoour was transformed into a ” glut.” ” The 
gray-faced sheep ” depopulated the countryside, but pro¬ 
vided work for spinners and weavers m the towns. 
Villeinage disappeared. 

But long before these changes had worked themselves 
out the peasantry summed up their discontents in one 
short, sharp, tragic explosion. In the famous Peasants* 
Revolt of June, 1381, the long drama of princes and 
politicians is rudely interrupted, and the crowd surges 
before the footlights. John Ball, ” the mad priefl of 
Essex,” foretold the downfall of the rich—^he nad read 
of it in the Gospels. Wat Tyler seems to have been an 
cx-Scrviccman and perhaps a highwayman. But 
idcalifls and ruffians always come together in the leader¬ 
ship of democratic upheavals. The jx>ll-tax fired the 
tram, and the mobs of Kent and Essex poured into 
London. They murdered the Archbishop of Cantcr- 
buiy, who, as Chancellor, was responsible for the tax, 
andf they would have murdered John of Gaunt, the 
leader of the war party, if they oouid have got hold of 
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bim. They fell upm the colony of alien Fteninp, 
who grew ridi at Ae expense of honeft Etiglishmen, and 
upon the lawyers in Ac Temple, for were not the law¬ 
yers Ae frienA of Ae rkh m aU disputes between diA 
and poor? But this was not Ac road to John Ball’s kmg- 
dom of heaven. The boy-King Richard 11 . showed 
marvellous presence of mind, ana fooled Ae rebels wiA 
{»t>mises he never mtended to keep. The riA recx)veied 
Aeir equilibrium and all was as oefore. The Peasants* 
Revolt was an event wiAout consequences, suA as one 
rarely finds in hi^ory. The long, flat curve of economic 
change pursued its appointed line wiAout a perceptible 
tremor. 

The fifteenA century, m spite of defeat in France 
and civil war at home, was a time of growing pros- 

E . England became richer Aan it had ever Wen 
:. Wool produdion increased and Ac collection 
and cxp<»t of woerf became an elaborately organised 
industry, controlled by Ae Merchants of the Staf^. 
The tax on wool exports was one of Ae Aief sources 
of revenue. At the same time, English woollen manu- 
fadhircrs, in Eaft Anglia, in Ac WcR Riding, and in 
Ac Weft of England, began to compete wiA Ac manu¬ 
facturers of Ghent and Ypres. Wool export slackened 
off as Ac produdtion of woollen goods at home de¬ 
veloped. This woollen indufey developed on factory 
and capitalistic lines Aree hundred years before the 
spinning-jenny and Ac Steam «iginc. We read; for 
example, of the faeftory of Jack of Newbury in Ac 
reign of the firft Tudor:— 

WiAin one room, being large and long, 

There Rood two hundred looms, full Shong. 

Two hundred men, Ac tniA is so 
Wrought in these looms, all in a row, etc. 

The towns developed, very small, no doubt, but not 
the ksss self-important, mica by their MerAant Gilds, 
wh&sc main dbjed was to secure the welfare of Ae 
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town and the cxdmioii of ** foreignen/’ which meant 
Englishmen born and bred elsewhere Di^lind from, 
but: not opposed to the Merchant Gilds, were the Craft 
Gilds, or organisations of workers in each craft or 
trade. These were as exclusive as any modern trade 
union, but they were not, of course, trade unions in 
the modern sense, for they were not combinations of 
employees. Indeed, some of their members would be 
employers on a small scale. 

London was already far the greater city in England, 
probably more than ten times as large as Bri^6>l or 
Norwich, which ranked second and third. It was 
governed by its merchant princes, organised in City 
Companics-^roccrs, Skinners, Fishmongers, and the 
like. The Corporation foi;^t pertinaciously for its 
liberties ** againif such kings or princes, John of 
Gaunt, for example, as were rash enough to interfere 
with them, and it fought with equal tenacity againft 
any attempt of the Cockney demos to secure liberties 
of a more democratic charadcr. From Edward III.’s 
reign onwards we find great merchant princes aspiring 
CO politics—Dc la Pole, of Hull, who hnanced French 
campaigns, and begat a son who reached the House of 
Loras; Nicholas Brembre the Grocer, who took the 
wrong side and was executed; John Lyons, who specu¬ 
lated in Government debts, tried to make a corner in 
grain, and was the of one of the firft parliamen¬ 

tary impeachments; John Philpot, who, finding that 
the Government would not dc^oy the Scomsh pirates, 
equipped a fleet at his own expense, and fell upon 
them at Scarborough, netting fifteen Spanish ships as 
well; and, lafl:ly, Dick Whittington, four times Lord 
Mayor, who died in 1423 leaving a va^ fortune to 
charitable purposes. He made large loans to Henry IV. 
and Henry V. and, so they say, when he gave a 
banquet to the latter king, he completed the entertain¬ 
ment by burning Royal Bonds for /6o,ooo whidi he 
had taken up and discharged—clcany a plutocrat of 
almofl: trans-Atlantic magnificence. Some quefHon 
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^ figures in this ftory^ and othors the ftory itself; but 
it is nearer the truth man the Itory of Dick Whitting* 
ton’s cat, which is the fidUon of an Elizabethan 
dramatic 


VI.—THE TUDOR CENTURY 
(1485-1603.) 

The sixteenth, or Tudor, century was an age of great 
transformations—^transformations which En^^and adop¬ 
ted but did not originate, for we were ^lill on the edge 
rather than in the centre of the world. Other men 
laboured, and the English entered into their labours. 

For example, while England was occupied with the 
wool trade and the Wars of the Roses, Italy produced 
die Renaissance, that magnificent assertion of the fadt 
diat, whatever religion might say of the Next World, 
This World was a glorious place and Man a glorious 
creature. The Renaissance came slowly to England; for 
another two himdred years we imported our portrait 
painters, but at any rate we produced Shakespeare. 
Again, it was Spanish and Portuguese enterprise that 
discovered the Americas and the sea route to the Eaft, 
but by the end of the century England intervened effec¬ 
tively with Drake and Raleigh, and had cftablishcd the 
Eaft; India Company. Poland produced Copernicus, and 
Italy Galileo, but England (long after our present period) 
produced Sir Isaac Newton. Luther made a< 5 mal in 
Germany Wyclijffe's idea of a self-contained flatc-church, 
but Henry VIII. and Elizabeth gave that idea its moft 
extended expression. Calvin of Geneva founded re¬ 
ligious republicanism, Knox brought it to Scotland, and 
the English Puritans adapted the idea to a policy of 
parliamentary aggressiveness which ruffled the temper 
of Queen Elizabeth and overturned the throne of ner 
successors. ^ 

The firfl Tudor, Henry VII., was a wise and careful 
person, who did more good and less harm than is 
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iiitially to be laid to the account of more brilliant figures. 
He reared Urong government, with the assi^ance of 
his excellent Star Chamber which, since it dispensed 
with juries, could afford to admini^cr justice without 
fear of the ftrong. His Commons were doubtless grate¬ 
ful, and they were also grateful to him for summoning 
very few Parliaments, for ” Liberty ” was of no account 
in Tudor days. Shakespeare gets through the whole 
reign of King John without so much as mentioning 
Magna Carta; for him and for Tudor folk in generd 
the great event of John’s reign was the struggle with 
the Pope. Henry VII. was keenly intcrcftccT in ship¬ 
building. He built himself the finc^ cargo vessels that 
had ever been afloat, and coni^truded the fird recorded 
dry dock, at Portsmouth. These vessels he leased to 
his subjeds, and encouraged them to build the like for 
themselves. He entered on a protedivc mercantile 
policy, and negotiated commercial treaties. He died 
rich, after reigning twenty-four years, in 1509. 

Henry VIII. was a brilliant person, and widi' Wolscy 
at his side he entered upon a spirited foreign policy in 
pursuit of the balance of power ”—a balance wnich 
was, of course, meant to incline in his own diredion. 
He also built unprecedented ships, but they were ships 
of war, not of commerce. At that date the art of mate- 
ing heavy guns, such as would knock down a fortified 
cadlc, had been making rapid progress in the Nether¬ 
lands. Henry was determined to get such guns on to 
his ships, but they were far too heavy to be mounted 
on the cadlcs such as had hitherto sufficed to carry 
marine artillery. It seems that an archited named James 
Baker solved the King’s problem by putting the new 
guns into the hold of the ship, whence they could fire 
mrough the ** portc-holcs ” fitted with water-tight doors. 
We read of Henry piloting one of his new ships, in 
sailor’s coat and trousers made of cloth of gold, and 
blowing the whidlc as loud as a trumpet.” He well 
might, for he had founded the British Navy. Hence¬ 
forth, with brief intervals, Britannia ruled the waves. 
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Then came the Reformation. Wc have seen that 
the mediaeval church syftem had long been working 
badlv; there was no ftmng sentimoat in its favour in 
England; and much ftrcmg sentiment aeainft it Only 
a p^itivc policy had been lacking. Henry VIII, was 
precipitat^ into a quarrel with me Pope over his in- 
tmtd^ divorce of Catherine of Aragon. Thwarted at 
Ro^ he turned in anger to Paniament in 1529— 
which should be remembered as the date of the 
second birth of that institution—and for seven long years 
King and Parliament laboured at the elimination from 
English life of the greatest political and social inlUtution 
of the Middle Ages. At the end of the seven years the 
Pope was gone and the monasteries were going. The 
result was a vi< 5 tory of nationalism over internationalism^ 
of the laity, as embodied in King and Parliament, over 
the clergy, of the State over the Church. It was also 
an enormous adt of confiscation. The wealth of the 
mighdeft of corporations, wealth intended for public 
welfare, passed through the hands of the State into 
those of the new rich. Thus Henry VIII. bound the 
gentry to the Throne and gave them a vcfled intcrcR 
m his revolution. It did not occur to him that the 
new rich would ultimately take control of both Crown 
and Parliament only yielding to the democratic move¬ 
ment of the ninctccntn century. But for the time all 
seemed well. The monasteries fell into ruins, and the 
energies of the architctfls were diverted from church 
builoing to the eredtion of the Elixabethan country 
houses. 

But all this had nothing to do with religious dodlrinc. 
Henry VIII. was not ftotcSlant; he was, in fadt, a 
model Anglo-Catholic, and held faft by all the old 
dodtrines. Yet he had opened the flood-gates of change 
and he could not close mem. New doArinc was ram¬ 
pant on the Continent, and Henry’s authorisation of 
the English Biilc, intended as a merely nationalistic 
gesture, invited all who could read to explore that 
treasure-house of ambiguous toxts and unorthodox 
notions. Under Edward VI. renewed pillage of the 
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Church was accoiManicd by Protr^tant experiments. 
The daughter of Catherine of Aragon sought to put 
back the clock, but she sought to put it back too tar. 
When Mary reftored Papal authority, delivered her 
kingdom over to be an annexe of Spam, and burnt the 
Protc^nt martyrs—^moftly folk as humble and obscure 
as they were pious—and lo^ Calais, the English began to 
look more kindly upon Protcitant doctrines than before. 

It is one of the oddities of hi^ory that our great 
religious revolution was carried out in an utterly 
irreligious age. A hundred years later, in the time of 
Cromwell and Charles L, there was religion enough and 
to spare, but the Tudor Englishman eared far more for 
his country than for his God. Elizabeth was able to 
give him what he wanted because she so entirely agreed 
with him. The Elizabethan settlement was a triumph 
of worldly compromise and commonsensc. Its defini¬ 
tions were vague and consequently comprehensive. It 
aimed at including everybody, and though it failed of 
this purpose, at lea^ it preserved England from religious 
wars during eighty years in which nrft France and then 
Germany were deluged with blood shed in the name of 
rival creeds. It was the work of laymen, and never 
before since AuguiiHne landed at Canterbury had bishops 
been such unimportant pieces on the political chess-board. 
It did not evoW enthusiasm, but it satisfied decency, 
and many found in the Virgin Queen an altogether 
satisfactory subftitutc for the Virgin Mother. 

The year of the Elizabethan settrement of the Church, 
1559, saw also the culmination of the Protestant rebel¬ 
lion in Scotland, and the beginnings of the alliance be¬ 
tween Elizabeth and the Rirk which was to trans¬ 
form the relations between the two countries. 

The laft of five unimportant Jameses had died in 1542, 
leaving as his successor a new-born girl, Mary Queen 
of Scots, with a French mother, Mary of Guise, to take 
charge of her fortunes. Hen^ VIII., having finished 
with his Reformation and with nearly all ms wives, 
revived Edward I.’s pdicy of a imitcd Great Britain, 
and sought to betrotn the Scottish infant to his own 
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boy, Edward, but the Scots liked oot the manner ol 
his wooing/* and Marv was smuggled over to Prance. 
But after Henry was dead and the ^ril from England 
passed, the drawbacks of the Frenen regency began to 
become apparent to the Scottish barons. These great 
men also coveted the wealth of the Church, and when 
Proteftants began to preach and to be burnt, the forces 
of nationalism, of Pillage, and of godliness began to 
combine. War broke out in 1559, and when Mary of 
Guise, besieged in Edinburgh, Ca^e, sought help from 
France, the Lords of the Congregation, as they were 
called, sought help from Elizabeth. It was given. The 
French were compelled to evacuate Scotland, and the 
Kirk was e^ablishcd. 

For the firft time in hiftory an English force with* 
drew from Scotland leaving a grateful nation behind 
it. The alliance of England and Scotland was, in fa<f]t, 
a by-produd of the Keformation; and without the 
alliance there would never have been a union. Hence¬ 
forth there was a Protedant and a Catholic party in 
Great Britain. The Protedants, north and soutn or the 
Tweed, looked to Elizabeth, and the Catholics to Mary. 
The Protedants won, partly because they were more 
numerous and controlled the wealthier southern halves 
of both countries, and partly because Elizabeth was, as 
she said herself, “ mere English,’* whereas Mary, when 
she returned to Scotland, mund herself a foreigner in 
her own country, dreaming chimcrically of help from 
France, or Spain, or the Pope, which never came. To 
the Kirk Mary was as Jezebel, and Knox was entirely 
equal to the part of Elijah. She married the wrong 
man, connived (perhaps) at his murder, and then 
married the wrong man again. When she fled to 
England, the warm welcome she received in the 
Catholic and ftill feudal North was very difturbing. 
Elizabeth knew not what to do, for she had high 
notions of th^ Divine Right of kinp, especially ol 
queens, but it was clearly necessary to keep Mary under 
furvcillancc- After nineteen years of confinement for 
Mary, and of Catholk assassination plots for Elizabeth, 
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Biirghley, Watliingham, and Elizabedi^s loyal subjeds 
persuaded her wim infmite difficulty to put her rival to 
death. Meanwhile James, son of Mary and Darnlcy, 
was brought up by the Kirk; the heir of Mary’s boay 
became the heir of Elizabeth’s policy. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne she was naturally 
anxious to recover Calais, and an alliance with the 
Huguenots seemed the moSk likely means to this end. 
But these plans went awry, and Calais was gradually 
forgotten. Spain, championing the Counter-Reformation, 
which was to reconquer Chn^endom for Rome—Spain 
with its Alva in the Netherlands, and its Jesuits soon to 
ftart prowling about England—^was clearly the national 
enemy, and mis political groupie fell in very appropri¬ 
ately with the enterprises of the l^glish seamen. 

4 When the Genoese John Cabot came back to Bri^ol 
^fter his fir^ wc^ern voyage with the news that he 
had discovered a sea (presumably off Newfoundland) so 
full of fish that you could bring them up by weighting 
a basket with a itonc and dipping it in the water, Henry 
VIL, always on the look-out for good inveifanents, was 
prepared to put a litde money on him. But when Cabot, 
in his next voyage, discovered the coa^ of Greenland, 
Henry loil intcre^ and English oceanic exploration 
languished for half-a<cntury. When it was revived, in 
the reign of Edward VI., it was perverted by faulty 
theories of geography. All explorers were seeking 
routes to the fabulous “ Indies ” of Marco Polo. Portu¬ 
gal had monopolised the south-eaft passage, which 
happened to be the right one. Spain had. monopolised 
the south-wc^lern, which gave her Central and Southern 
America. England should therefore explore the north- 
we^ern and the north-ca^lern, and she did so, waffing 
her energies upon blind-alleys. The future lay not 
with these heroic explorers, out with those who pre¬ 
ferred to poach upon the preserves of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal. Hawkins, in his good ship, the Jesus, began his 
contraband trade in kidnapped slaves in 1562, and nine 
years later Drake began his more glorious career of un¬ 
authorised warfare. Philip and Elizabeth kept up the 
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Dtetence of peace kmg after its reality had disappeared 
la fad there aever was an <^Bciai declaration of wai, 
but m 1587 Drake sacked Cadiz with ropl connivan<x, 
and in 1588 Philip sent his Armada. Its defeat proved, 
what good judges bad long suspeded, that English 
naval metheds were incoanparabfy superior to mose 
which had sufficed for the Mediterranean battles of 
Spaniard and Turk. 

Meanwhile, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter 
Raleigh had been projediDg and trying to found a 
colony in Virginia, but none of the settlements made 
before Elizabcih’s date proved permanent. Elizabeth’s 
is the only rciffn since me Conqued which both began 
and endea without the English crown being in effedlive 

K »s$cssion of a foot of land outside the British Isles. 

owever, it witnessed the long agony of the conqueft 
of all Ireland, and the Irish ilill call one of their prin¬ 
cipal prisons after Lord Mountjoy, who completed the 
conqueft. Finally, the Ead India Company was 
founded in 1600. In the same year Shakespeare was 
probably writing Hamlei. 

The firft half of the sixteenth century was a period 
of di&rcss and unemployment. The movement tov/ards 
sheep-farming, which we noticed in the previous scdlion, 
had gone too far. Over a considerable part of England, 
tfaou^ less than half, the old communal system of 
agriculture had been terminated by ‘‘enclosures.” In 
itself the word enclosure .means no more than the 
fencing round of hitherto arable land to prevent the 
beafb from ffraying. If the lord simply enclosed land 
hitherto farmed by his own employees as arable land, 
there might be hardship through unemployment; but 
hardly injuilice. But enclosures involved injufHcc as 
wcU as hardship when, as often happened, the lord seized 
and enclosed me commons, on which the poor had as 
good a right to pafturc bcafts and cut firewood as him- 
sdt And this^as what often happened. The rich 
who pillaged the Church had long been pillaging the 
poor. Discontent reached the pemt of rel^llion when, 
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m Edward Vl/t rcign^ a force of x6^ men, under 
Robert Kett, eftabushed themselves on Mousehold 
Heath, outside Norwich, and eventually seized the city. 
Their demand was simply the liberation of the common 
lands. Proteftor Somerset expressed a good deal of 
sympathy for them, a synmafliy which cofl him his 
place at the head of the Government. The Norfolk 
rebellion was suppressed by Northumberland, who, a 
few years later, sought to secure the throne for Lady 
Jane Grey, whom he had married to his son. 

Under Elizabeth indu&ry and social conditions 
fteadily improved, it is not easy to say why, except that 
the enclosure movement had spent itself, and conditions 
rcadjulted themselves. Elizabeth’s Parliaments not only 
vexed their sovereign with reemeAs that she should 
choose a husband and eradicate Romish errors from the 
Prayer Book, but also put through a good deal of 
social legislation. An Aa. of Apprentices cntruflcd the 
fixing 01 wages to the Juiliccs of the Peace in each 
county, and a scries of statutes dealing with the defi¬ 
nite and unemployed were finally summed up in the 
great Poor Law 01 1601. Henry VIIL had oracred the 
church-wardens of each parish to raise money by volun¬ 
tary contributions for the relief of the disabled and the 
employment of the able-bodied poor. Elizabeth’s Par¬ 
liaments made the poor-rate compulsory, contributions 
being assessed on property or occupation of houses or 
land. At the same umc, the “ valiant beggar ” who 
would not work was to be grievously whipped, and 
burnt through the griflc of the right car.” It will be 
seen that part of the Elizabethan syfcm has survived, 
and that part of it has not 


VIL—THE STUART CENTURY 
(1603-1714.) 

Tub aeventtcnth, or Stuart, century is filled widi die 
l^e of King and Parliament. We open with James 
I., who believed so firmly in his Divine Right that he 
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wrote a book opoo the subject, in which he said: " Ai 
to dispute what God may do is blasphemy, so it is 
sedition in subjefe to dispute what a king may do. I 
will not be content that my power be disputed on.” 
None the less, the poor Kmg’s Parliaments disputed 
upon it a great deal. Under his son words led to 
blows, and Charles I. illu^brated his belief in the royal 
dodbine even more convincingly than by writing about 
it The King’s execution, however, was not the work 
of Parliament Power had passed to a professional 
army which, in the name of a Divine Right that had 
nothing to do with monarchy, suppressed both King 
and Parliament, and e^ablished a military despotism 
which neither of the original parties to the dispute had 
desired or foreseen. When Cromwell died, English 
moderation reasserted itself, rc^ored both King and 
Parliament alike, and set them to solve their problem 
of the division of power afresh. Charles II. was a 
wary politician who more than held his own, but James 
IL threw all his chances away by linking the cause of 
despotism to the cause alrea^ associated with the names 
of Bloody Mary and Guy Fawkes. The Glorious Re¬ 
volution of 1688 imported Dutch William as the 
saviour of a society that could tolerate neither Stuarts 
nor Cromwells, and, under William III. and Anne, 
Whigs and Tories began their long cricket match of ins 
and outs, the monarchs being reduced to the r 61 c of 
umpires, who none the less took a personal intcrefl in 
the game and occasionally rendered valuable assiflancc 
to the side they chose to favour. 

This Divine Right of Kings was, like so many other 
things, a by-produd of the Reformation. In the Middle 
Ages, whatever other cards kings might hold they did 
not hold that one, which belonged to the Church, and 
more particularly to the Pope. But when Henry VIIL 
and Elizabeth made the Church a department of State, 
the divinity whick had gone out of the Pope accrued to 
the sovereign. That was the Lutheran view of die 
matter. But Calvin, with his Presbyterian sytten-^ had 
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held thi« privilegc$ usurped by the Papacy, apper¬ 
tained to the congregation, that is to say the People, and 
it was easy, in oligarchical England, to translate People 
as Parliament. Controversy between King and Parlia¬ 
ment had begun right bade in Elizabeth’s reign, when 
Puritan M.P.s askea the Queen to alter the Prayer Book, 
and the Queen told the Puritan M.P.s to mind their 
own business. The conflid of King and Parliament 
was, then, in one of its aspc<fb, a conflid between two 
great schools of Protedant thought. 

When Parliament was not occupied with Church 
quedions it was generally occupied with quedions of 
taxation. Tonnage and Poundage and Prededination, 
God and Mammon, jodle one another oddly in these 
debates. It was, in fad, only by conteding at every 
turn the King’s right to raise taxes without consent of 
Parliament, that Parliament could hope to control the 
King’s policy. In theory—so far as any theory was 
ever definitely formulated—the revenues of the royal 
edates, and me cudoms duties which, since Lancadrian 
times, Parliament had voted to kings for life at the 
beginning of each reign, were supposed to supply suffi¬ 
cient revenue for normal times. Parliamentary grants 
were to meet emergency expenditure. But ever since the 
discovery of the gold and silver mines of America the 
value 01 money had been falling and the King’s per¬ 
manent income had been growing more and more in¬ 
sufficient. Parliament naturally took advantage of the 
fad, and the King, as naturally, exerted all his ingenuity 
to discover new sources of revenue that would be at 
once cxtra-Parliamentary and legal. Bift what was 
legal? That lay with the judges, whom the King 
appointed and could dismiss. 

The methods of Parliament were, in fad, akin to 
those of the drike or the lock-out. Parliament sought 
to darve the King, that is to say the Government, into 
surrender. But jud as a drike is notoriously bad for 
trade, so the Parliamentary refusal of supplies might 
have involved a national disader, had the nation been 
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thronened by a Philip of Spain or a Louis XIV. It 
was a piece of singular go^ fortune that the acute 
phase of the conmtutional ftnigglc happened at a 
time when the Continent, being absorbed in the terrible 
Thirty Years War, with its ^orm-centre in Oermany, 
was quite willing to leave England alone. 

When we tiJfc of “Parliament,** we are generally 
thinking of the House of Commons. What of the 
House of Lords? One of the mo^ remarkable features 
of English hiflory, when one comes to think of it, is 
the rareness and the insignificcncc of conflid: between 
the two Houses. In France the Edates General was 
wrecked by the incessant conflids between the noble 
edates and the Tiers Emt, the “Third Edatc *’ of the 
commoners. Why was the relationshm of the two 
Houses in England so very different? ITic answer lies 
mainly in the peculiar charader of the English nobility. 
They have never been a ca^lc, cut off from the nation. 
Leading commoners have been continuously promoted 
to the peerage; younger sons of peers have round them¬ 
selves commoners and have drifted into trade or pro¬ 
fessional pursuits; and intermarriage has done the red. 
Also we mud remember that the commoners, before 
the Reform Bill of the nineteenth century, were them¬ 
selves an aridocracy of the pcoplc^—squires and mer¬ 
chants and lawyers. Conflid between the two Houses 
becomes acute widi the fird Reform Bill (1832), and 
recurs whenever the Liberal Party enters, under a Glad- 
done or a Lloyd George, upon a democratic phase. 

In Stuart times the House of Lords generally agreed 
with the House of Commons, but it opposed die Civil 
War, and was henceforth ignored by the leaders of the 
Lower House, till the Redoration. 

How the merely English controversy would have 
worked out one cannot say: the English accepted Went¬ 
worth and l^ud and the indefinite abrogation of Parlia¬ 
ment with fair docility. Our people had passed the 
ftage of facile rebellion and had not yet reached the 
of organised agitation through the Press. It was 
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the Scots who signed the Covenant and drew the sword 
in defence of their threatened Kirk, and the vidory of 
the Scots put the King at the mercy of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment. Strafford was executed. 

The plain country squires, the London lai?«7crs, and 
London merchants who filled the House of Commons 
had now to make up their minds what they wanted, 
and this was far from easy. They were by nature very 
moderate, very conservative: they desired some kind of 
partnership with their King, but they were certainly 
not republicans; they desirccT to “ reform the Church, 
but were by no means certain how. As for the King, 
he would grant nothing; he saw much more clearly 
than his aoversaries what was at flake. “ These being 
passed,” said the King, in refusing the demands made 
on the eve of war, ” we may be waited on bareheaded, 
the flylc of majcily continued to us, and the King’s 
authority declared by both Houses of Parliament may 
flill be the flylc ot your commands, but as to true and 
real power, we should remain but the outside, but the 
pidhirc, but the sign of a king.” Charles I. in his 
clairvoyance foresaw the House of Windsor, and he 
preferred the scaffold 

When it came to war, nearly half of what had been 
once a united House of Commons decided to fight not 
againfl the King, but for him. These were the 
Cavaliers, afterwards the Tories: similarly, the Round- 
heads, when they shed their Puritanism, rc-emerged as 
Whigs. 

When the war was over and the King decisively 
beaten, he was found to be as determined to fland on 
his rights as ever. Then die Roundheads divided again. 
Mofl of the Parliament men were for giving way to 
him, but Cromwell’s army took matters into their own 
hands, and tried the experiment of a republic, main¬ 
tained by a military despotism. It had many merits, 
but England’s vcrditfl was “Never again.” Cromwell 
was relegated with Guy Fawkes to the hiflorical 
Chamber of Horrors, only to be rescued by Carlyle and 
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the Vi&mim hiRoriam. His ftatuc now mounts guard 
ov« the Palace of the Parliament he supprc$scd~and 
this is not altogether a Rroke of irony, for Cromwcirs 
earlier viftorics had saved Parliament from the King, 
and his later performances did no more than poRponc 
the results of his earlier ones. 

Of the reign of Charles IL, it is impossible to mak6 
much in an outline like the present. It is full of 
Rriking events, but they cancel one another out. Par¬ 
liament could no longer be bullied, and in consequence 
it began to be corrupted. The syRem of buying votes 
by granting members pensions and places at Court was 
firR tried by the Tory miniRcrs of Charles IL Shaftes¬ 
bury, the leading Whig, replied by organising political 
party caucuses and “ Runt elccfbonccring. Tnc per- 
jurics of Titus Oates, indicating a Popish plot for the 
dcRruRion of all good ProtcRants, were used to win 
three general clcRions for the Whigs. But Charles was 
the clevercR politician of his reign; the Whigs overshot 
the mark and the King died triumphant. James 
IL, however, united both Whigs arnd Tories againR 
him and the result was the revolution of 1688. The 
new monarch and his successors, since they owed their 
throne to an AR of Parliament, were clearly devoid of 
any Divine Right to do what Parliament chose to con¬ 
sider wrong. Yet even so, it may be doubted if our 
extraordinary syRcm, whereby kings reign but do not 
govern, would have eRablishcd itsdf if the crown had 
not been worn in succession by a Dutchman, a woman, 
two Germans, a king who went mad, a worn-out 
debauchee, an eccentric, and another woman. That 
brings us to ViRoria. By the time of the Jubilees, at 
the latcR, the King and Parliament controversy was 
not only decided but hr^onenj and the Royal Family 
had discovered a new metier. 

An important by-produR of the Revolution was the 
cRablishment o%me National Debt and the Bank of 
England (1694). Modern banking and credit thence¬ 
forth rapidly extended their operations, sowing their 
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mid oats in the mania of cataftrophic speculation known 
as the South Sea Bubble (1720). Modern finance pre¬ 
ceded and facilitated the development of modern in- 
duftry, providing the capital for the induftriali^ who 
wished to adopt the spinning-jennies and ^team-engines 
of the la& quarter of the cignteenth century. 

Scotland and Ireland had both played important 
parts in the King-and-Parliamcnt drama we have been 
recording, Ireland, except Ulfter, which was colonised 
from Scotland under James L, being on the King’s side, 
and Scotland, except the Highlands, being on the side 
of Parliament. Tnus the Glorious Revolution settled 
the fate of both countries. The Kirk, after disposing 
of Clavcrhousc’s Highlanders, made terms with William 
III., and during Anne’s reign secured, by the sacrifice 
of its separate parliament, the right of tree enterprise 
with the hitherto English, and now British, colonics, of 
which we have yet to speak. The English merchants 
were Jealous, but in trutn there was room for all, and 
it used to be said that on the furthest frontiers of the 
Union Jack would be found a barbed-wire fence, a 
Bible, a bottle of whisky—^and a Scotsman. In Ireland 
it was the minority that won, and after the Battle of 
the Boyne Ireland was a conquered province as never 
before, and both North and South were to feel tlic heavy 
hand of the conqueror. If religious persecution was 
reftrided to the Catholics, the drangulation of Irish trade 
by English commercial legislation afHidcd all alike. 

The revolution also settled, after a fashion, the 
English religious problem. The Redoration had driven 
the Puritans out of the Church; the revolution gave 
them leave to build their own chapels—thus opening a 
new chapter in ccclesiadical architedurc—and to con- 
dud public worship. In theory it gave them no more, 
but in pradicc Dissenters could secure any career they 
pleased if they had no objedion to what was called 

occasional conformity,” and few of those who wanted 
careers objeded, for religious passions were burning 
low. In tad, religion itself was not very much alive. 
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Tlic Cadiolics did not even enjoy official toleration, but 
henceforth they were not much moleftcd. 

Meanwhile twelve colonics had been cftablishcd in 
America. James 1 ., Charles L, and Laud, had done 
something bigger than provdee an English civil war; 
they had laid the foundations of the United States 
far more effedively than the conscious imperialism of 
Raleigh; for the bed cmnire-buildcr is the coloniR who 
has good reasons for not coming home again. The 
original Pilgrim Fathers were about a hundr^ in num¬ 
ber, but 20,000 followed them in the palmy d^s of 
Laud, and there is good reason for thinking tnat Crom¬ 
well came very near being one of them. Charles I. 
granted them liberal charters, having apparently no 
^jedion to heterodoxy at an adequate diftance. Thus 
arose the four northern colonies of New England. The 
red came in various ways—New York by conqued from 
the Dutch, Pennsylvania as a Quaker settlement, Mary¬ 
land as a Romanid settlement. Virginia also at lad got 
under way with the growing popul^ity of tobacco. 

When Parliament began to get control of policy com¬ 
merce intcreded itself in what religion had begun, and 
an elaborate sydem of regulations controlled the trade 
of the colonics in the intcreds of the Mother Country; 
the sydem may be said to have controlled every indudry 
except that of the smuggler. After the Revolution con¬ 
trol tightened dill further, and royal governors were 
exported from England to get along with the local 
assemblies as bed 3 icy could until the days of George 
Washington, not quite a hundred years later. Com¬ 
mercial intcreds involved commercial wars with the 
Dutch, who were at that time the great oceanic 
carriers of Europe. The Commonwealth and Charles II. 
s$w eye to eye on that matter, and the Dutch Wars 
began under tne former and ended under the latter. The 
femous Navigation Aft, which laid down the principle 
fhat English goods mud sail in English shins, was 
eixaftcd by the Rtmip, and re-cnafted by the Anglican 
Parliament of Charles II. These wars were for Indian 
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^ well ai American ccmmercial intcrelb; and the annual 
imports of the Ea^ India Company rose from ^8,000 
to /joojooo in value. 

£it is was impossible to go on fighting the Dutch 
when Louis XIV. revealed his intentions of dominating 
Europe, and of controlling English politics by doles to 
Charles 11 . William of Orange was the leader of the 
European coalition again^ Louis XIV., and he came to 
England not to gratify the English politicians, but to 
bring England into his European coition. He suc¬ 
ceeded, and the power of France was laid low by the 
superb military and diplomatic genius of Marlborough. 
Tnc causes of the great French wars seemed 
almofl entirely European, but when it came to making 
the Treaty of Utrecht, England's imperial ambitions 
were gratified with Gibraltar and Minorca, Newfound¬ 
land, Nova Scotia, Hudson’s Bay, and the monopoly of 
the slave trade with Spanish America. John Hawkins 
was justified, though William Wilber force was yet to 
come. 

We think of England as virtuous in the days of the 
Puritan Revolution, and as quite otherwise in the days 
of the Merrie Monarch. Such a line of inference may 
be fallacious. No doubt there were many who kept 
miflrcsscs in the days of Cromwell and many who said 
their prayers in the days of Nell Gwyn. Puritanism was 
an affair of Bible reading and mo^ people did not 
read; it had been a middle-class movement and therein 
lay both its strength and its weakness. Probably when 
Puritanism loff the allegiance of the squires and failed 
in politics, it ^Ircngthcncd its hold on simple folk. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress belongs to the reign of 
Charles IL, and it was me bcfl-scllcr of the age. How¬ 
ever that may be, it is certain that, whatever the progress 
or regress in morals, the English became more sensible 
and humane as the century advanced. The horrors of 
the witch hunt reached t^ir climax under the Long 
Parliament It was discouraged by the robufl intelli¬ 
gence of Cromwell, and died away octween the Reflora 
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6m and the end of otit period. It was killed by 
rationalism, for these were the days of the foundation 
of the Royal Society and of Sir Isaac Newton; though 
even Sir Isaac had ftrange notions about the prognoflica- 
tions contained in the Book of Daniel. 

As for London, it grew more and more preponderant. 
Though England as a whole was thinly populated com¬ 
pared with the continental countries of Wc. 4 crn Europe, 
London was perhaps already the larged European aty, 
with a population of about half-a-million in Anne's 
reign. London’s support of Parliament had been the 
decisive fador in its success. It would fbrike us as a 
city of insanitary slums, but its inhabitants were proud 
of it, and not Icafl of the wonderful scheme for light¬ 
ing the flrcets on winter evenings, begun by private 
enterprise at the end of Charles II.'s reign. The 
favourite social centre was the coffee-house. Newspapers 
had begun. The firfl regular daily appeared under 
Queen Anne, and Steele, Addison, and Defoe were num¬ 
bered among the journali^s. Governments realised the 
importance of the newspaper men, sometimes imprison¬ 
ing them and sometimes inviting them to dinner. 


VIIL—THE GEORGIAN CENTURY 
(1714-1815.) 

Whin all Queen Anne’s children had died before their 
parents England was faced with a choice of evils: there 
was the son of James II., a Romanifl and a pensioner of 
Erance, heir by the genealogical table, ana there was 
fjcorgc, a German who spoke no English, descended from 
flimes L’s daughter, wno had married into Germany, 
feir by A<ft of Parliament. The Tories were in office 
at the end of Anne’s reign, and their re^lcss leader, 
Bolingbroke, mci|ped to favour James. But Anne died 
tefore his plans matured. The A&. of Parliament came 
iHm operation; George ascended the throne, and the 
\ 
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Tory Par^ were condemned to nearly fifty years of 
scmi-Jacobirism and opposition, while me Whigs ruled 
through their German puppets. The puppets were not 
only powerless, but extremely unpopular. George I. and 
his fat German mifbrcsscs were hooted in the Greets, and 
when one of the latter pleaded “We have com here for 
your goots,** the appeal, perhaps on account of the 
defedt of idiom, excited the wrong emotions. Yet when 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and his Highlanders came to 
assifl the rival cause, they met no response. The age 
lacked loyalties. 

The man of the age, the Whig par excellence, was Sir 
Robert W^ole, generally reckoned the fir^ Prime 
Miniflcr. The essential features of Cabinet government 
had bepin to appear when William III. found it 
absolutely necessary to choose as his minivers men who 
were more or less agreeable to the majority in the 
House of Commons. The process was carried a ftage 
further when George I., undcrflanding no English, 
ceased to take the chair at miniftcrial councils and left 
the place to a deputy. Walpole was a coarse, hard- 
drinking, hard-riding Norfolk squire, and his colleagues 
were mainly great landlords, who were ftcadily tighten¬ 
ing their control over the smaller con^ituencies. The 
House of Commons was so powerful that large sums 
spent on buying the right to nominate its members 
could hardly be accoimted money ill-spent. But if Wal¬ 
pole’s colleagues were noblemen his policy was mainly 
conceived in the interests of the London merchants. He 
had a foot in both the Whig worlds—by origin and 
tafles a squire, in intelligence a man of business. He 
owed his pre-eminence to the fad that he kept a cool 
head during the speculative mania of the South Sea 
Bubble. Thereafter he ruled England for twenty-one 
years (1721-1742), and they were about the quieted in 
English hiftory. Not only did the Whigs control a 
large part of the conditucncics by their “ rotten “ 
boroughs; they also controlled the members between 
elcftions through the didribution of “ places,** or Court 
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^ixwciss; for the Court aad all that pertained to it had 
become a Whig asset. 

Yet there was a revolution even in Walpole^s day—an 
alcoholic revolution. Hitherto, the national drinK had 
been beer. The quantity consumed was enormous, but 
the quality moderately innocuous. French brandy was 
an expensive luxury of the rich. Then the government, 
with the laudable notion of encouraging home indujftries, 
prohibited French brandy and threw open the di^illery 
trade to all its subjeds. Early in Walpole's mini^bry the 
Londoner discovered a ta^c for gin, and in the year that 
he fell from power over 7,000,000 gallons were dialled, 
one gallon for every man, woman, and child of the 
whole population of England. “ Drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence,*’ was the alluring advertise¬ 
ment. The drinking habits of the ariiftocracy were also 
changing, though less cata^brophically, for the worse. 
Portugal had been a useful little ally against Louis XIV., 
and tariffs had been arranged to encourage port at the 
expense of lighter wines of France. The quantity of 

f ort consumed by eighteenth century ifatesmen is only 
alanced by the qiwntity of gout that it entailed. 

Such was the England in which Wesley, the mo^ 
indubious and successful of all English evangelifts, 
began his labours. From 1739 onwards, for fifty-one 
years, he travelled up and down England and Scotland 
on horseback, preaching as he went. Throughout the 
period he averaged fifteen sermons a week, and five 
ffiousand miles a year. Religion revived, though the 
bishops did not like it and regarded the Methodiifs as 
** miserable enthusiafts.*' The result was new varieties 
Nonconformity and a new school, the Evangelical, 
within the Churen. It was an emotional religion, softer 
md kindlier than Puritanism, and it found its expres- 
4tion in congregational hymn-singing, and outlets for its 
energies in philanthropy and foreign missions. The 
j^olmon of siavcry^usb be reckoned among its achieve- 
ilfitnts, though there was also another school of philan- 
ibropy arising^ rationalift rather than religious, the school 
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of Voltaire, and the honours muif be divided between 
them. Many hiftorians think that the Wesleyan revival, 
with its other-worldly hopes and fears, inoculated 
England againft the infedion of the French ^evolution. 

Walpole was a man of peace, since peace was good for 
trade, and tended towards the redu<flion of the National 
Debt which, founded after the Revolution, had risen 
by the end of the wars with Louis XIV. to the alarming 
figure of /[54,000,000. But he was not fated to end his 
days in peace. The traders involved him in a war with 
Spain, supporting their cause with the sad case of 
Capfain Jenkins and his ears, and the Hanoverian com¬ 
mitments of the Crown involved him in the quarreb of 
Prussia and Au^ia. These wars involved war with 
France; English and French colonies began fighting in 
America, and English and French Companies began 
fighting in India. The Walpolian prosperity had nur¬ 
tured a patriotic aggressiveness which was the very 
reverse of Walpolian, and “ Rule Britannia was com- 

f )osed as a theatre lyric in 1740, about the time Captain 
enkins began to be avenged. But neither Walpole nor his 
legitimate successors had any notion how to condu< 5 t 
these ramifying world-wide wars. The nation craved 
a leader in the paths of the new imperialism and found 
him in William Pitt, the elder. 

Pitt is a great figure in our hiflory not only because 
he gripped the world-wide Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763) with such ^rong and intrepid hands that the 
French were ou^cd from Canada and India, and the 
British Empire placed far ahead of all its rivals. He 
was also the fir^ of our parliamentarians to owe his 
power to something we may almo^ call “ the People ” 
in the modern sense. He was the firift of the line which 
contains the names of Palmcr^on, Gladstone, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Lloyd George. He oflcntatiously 
despised all forms of political corruption, derided rotten 
borou^s, and appealed from We^minitcr to what he 
called “The Great People.” The Great People re¬ 
sponded, even though there was no popular Press and 
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Oo popular electorate, to his melodramatic geiture^; they 
were heartened by his sublime seifneonfidence. Cynics 
said that he was a greater aCtor than Garrick; perhaps 
he was, but he was an aAor who identified himself 
heart and soul with his part. A modern historian has 
compared him with Wesley. Pitt and Wesley were no 
doubt the leaders of two great idealise reactions from 
Walpolian materialism. Pitt*s religion was the new war* 
like patriotism which found its heroes in Wolfe and 
Clive and Hawke and Nelson, and its expression in 
the good old songs. If Wesley’s movement gave us the 
popular hymns, Pitt’s gave us Hearts of Oa\, The 
JSrttish Grenadiers, The Girl I left behind me, and other 
songs too numerous to mention. 

At the height of the Seven Years* War the second 
of the German kings died and was succeeded by his 
grandson, who ’‘gloried in the name of Briton.^’ It 
was extremely natural that this young man should seek 
to restore the authority of the Crown. There was now 
no question of dispensing with Parliament, and George 
III.’s object was simply to wreft it from the control of 
the great Whig magnates. Nor did the task appear 
undmy difficult. One half of the sources of corruption, 
the Court sinecures, were his by right, and if he entered 
into the borough-market with tnc resources of the 
Crown behind him, the richeft of Whig lords might 
find themselves outbid. There was no que^ion of en¬ 
croaching on the sovereignty of the People, for Parlia¬ 
ment, as Burke sorrowfully admitted, had well-nigh 
c^ued u> be a fx)pular in^itution. Pitt, ever the cham¬ 
pion of the “ Great People,” inclined to the King’s side, 
and if the King had shown more ftatesmanship and 
leis low cunning, had he conciliated inftcad of antagon¬ 
ising the Great Commoner, he might have secured his 
pOsmon. But he wrecked his cause by his methods and 
ny his choice of agents. He identified his party with 
this suppression of American rebellion, and George 
Washington’s viClory scaled his fate. Yet even so tne 
viCbry did not lie with the Whigs, Within a year of 
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the cad of the American War the King had thrown 
them again and milled his nominee the younger Pitt, 
who, being only twenty-four, might well have proved a 
docile inflrument. But Pitt’s was an old head on young 
shoulders, and he ma^lcrcd his King, his Cabinet, and 
his Commons as no miniver had done since Walpole. 
Even under Pitt George III. was a formidable power, 
often defleding the mmidcrial policy, but he was not 
the king he had meant to be, and he resigned himself 
to the inevitable. 

We seem as a nation to have agreed to be ashamed 
of our part in the ouarrel with our American colonics. 
The whig orators nourished the rights of the colonics 
as a flick to beat George III., and our mofl influential 
hiflorians have, until recently, belonged to the Whig 
school of thought. Yet it is hard to see what we ought 
to have done that we did not do. We had sent up the 
National Debt from /40,000,000 to 140,000,000 in a 
war which had freed the colonies from their aggressive 
French neighbours. We did not ask the colonifls to 
shoulder any part of the debt; we merely asked them 
to pay by taxation far less than half the cofl of the 
garrison we proposed to maintain to proted them from 
the raids of Indians. We asked them to raise the 
money themselves, and only imposed the Stamp Ad 
when they refused to do so. No doubt there arc other 
points in the controversy. Indeed, there arc so many 
points and the controversy is so dale that we will, with¬ 
out apologies, say no more about it. Accident gave 
the Americans a superb leader who, though he passes 
today for the patron saint of American democracy, was 
not a democrat at all, but a colonial English gentleman 
of the school of Pym and Hampden. We regard the 
American vidory as a blessing in disguise because we 
cannot imagine how colonics dedined to expand to 
sudi vad dimensions could have been fitted permanendy 
into the framework of the British Empire. But the 
British peoples have a way of finding solutions for 
political difficulties, and if the United States had, like 
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Cana<k and AuStaiiia, been linked with England in 
1914 inAead of severed from Europe by the Monroe 
Doi^ine, it wouH not have taken «nc Americans two- 
and-a-half years to discover that they had a part to play 
in the Great War* 

The rebellion of the American colonies led to the 
deliverance of Ireland from tyrannies far more crushing 
than any of die real or fancied grievances of the Ameri¬ 
cans, When France joined forces with Washington the 
Irish, without di^indion of par^, raised 80,000 volun¬ 
teers to defend the country from invasion. These 
volunteers proved the mod convincing argument yet 
adduced in the controversy with England, and, in rapid 
succession, the penal laws againd Irish Catholics and 
the commercial laws againd Irish exports were repealed. 
Finally (1782) the Irish Parliament, a purely Protedant 
body, was set free from a law of Henry VII.*s time, and 
allowed to pass what laws it pleased. But this 
eighteenth century sydem of Home Rule, known as 
“Grattan’s Parliament” from the name of the Irish 
liberator, proved singularly unworkable. Then came 
the French Revolution, which kindled aspirations equiva¬ 
lent to those of the modern Sinn Fein. After a rebellion 
in 1798, Pitt induced Grattan’s Parliament to commit 
suicide by carrying an Ad of Union with England. He 
promised that Catholics should be allowed to sit at 
Wedrainder, but here he reckoned without George III., 
whose lad important intervention in politics was to 
forbid Pitt to keep the promise which had been 
virtually a condition of the Union. George threatened 
lo go mad if the Catholics were enfranchised. 

If the American Revolution was one result of the 
Seven Years’ War, the Indian Empire was another. 
The trading company found itself the madcr of Bengal. 
The fird results were an orgy of unredrained exploita¬ 
tion which expressed itself at home in the emergence 
of an unpleasant class of nouvtaux riches, the Indian 
**Nabd>s/’ Lora North’s government, which opened 
die war with the American colonics, also took the firft 
Heps in extending the control of the English Government 
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over the Company. But the measure was not well 
designed, and the “ coundllors ” which it set about the 
path of Warren Haidngs, the governor appointed by 
the Company, merely hampered that great man in his 
herculean task of defence and reform. Ha^ngs, on his 
return, ought to have received a peerage instead of an 
impeachment. The Whig politicians, with ill-diredfed 
zeal, made him the scape-goat for the sins of the Nabobs. 
None the less, the impeachment, though grounded on 
false charges, is an episode not altogether to be re¬ 
vetted, for it gave dramatic and unforgettable expres¬ 
sion to a great principle. Burke and the hc§t of his 
colleagues in the prosecution held that native peoples 
under English rule were entitled to the be^ government 
we could give them, and that Englishmen at home 
should sec that they got ic British governments have 
not always been true to this difficult ideal, but they have 
never explicitly abandoned it. 

Before the impeachment of Warren HafHngs was 
over the French Revolution had begun. We have seen 
how, ju^ before the rebellion against Charles I., parties 
had divided in Parliament on the fundamental que^ion 
whether the King should be coerced. That division gave 
us our Whigs and Tories. Now, when the laft 
remnants of reality were evaporating from the conflict 
of Whigs and Tories, a new quei^on was raised. Was 
the gospel of democracy something altogether evil and 
inimical to English in^itutions, or was it something 
which, translated into the language of insular compro¬ 
mise and commonsense, might be welcomed and made 
use of? Both Pitt and the Whigs> exasperated by the 
methods of George III., had latdy been playing with 
notions of parliamentary reform and abolition of sine¬ 
cures. Were they now, with the example of France 
before them, to go forward with this policy or draw 
back? Pitt and his Tory Government drew back. The 
Whig opposition divided. Part of it, under Burke, 
joined the government, and Burke wrote the pamphlets 
which constitute him the prophet of English Conserva¬ 
tism. The other part, under Fox, applauded the Revo- 
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liitioo> and continued to do so after it had declared war 
upon us. This party naturally dwindled during the 
Napoleonic Wars, but it survived and supplied the 
ari^ocratic leadership which carried the Great Reform 
Bill in 1832. 

The long wars again^ the French Revolution and 
Napoleon were far the severest tc^ of endurance to 
which England had ever been subjeded. We certainly 
could not have ^ood the strain but for the remarkable 
developments of our produtflive power made possible 
by the new machinery and the fleam engine. Th« 
Battle of Waterloo was won in the “ dark Satanic mills/* 
where boys and girls laboured quite otherwise than on 
the playing-fields of Eton. The French Revolution in 
poliucs synchronises with the English revolution in 
industry. Hargreaves produced his spinning-jenny two 
y<^rs after Rousseau puolished his Social Contra^, The 
Baftillc fell juft as the firft cotton-spinning faftory 
worked by fteam power was being completed at Man- 
chefter^ and Stephenson had his firft success with his 
** No. I.” locomotive in the year before Waterloo. From 
one point of view it was a moft fortunate coincidence, 
yet from another it was a disafter of which we have 
nardly yet reaped the final consequences. Never was 
there a time when domcftic and social legislation needed 
more alert and sympathetic attention. Yet the exploits 
of the Jacobins had imbued the English governing 
classes with a horror of every kind of sociad change, 
and a determination to ftamp upon every expression of 
discontent. Trade unions were condemned by law as 
criminal ccmspiracies from 1799 to 1824. When the war 
came, ^ry nerve was ftrained to produce the sinews 
pf war, and the mill-owners, unreftrained by Faftory 
Aifts, sacrificed the welfare of the workers wno tended 
dbtcir machines as ruthlessly as any general ever sacri- 
ioed his soldiers to bring off a viftory; and who was 
Id say dbem nay^^ Certainly not the government, con¬ 
ducing a war hx which viftory depended upon their 
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While Hargreaves, Arkwright and Watts were trans¬ 
forming the methods of indu^ry, other pioneers were 
making equally diAurbing innovations in the routine 
of the farmer. Townshend, tired of a political career in 
which he was eclipsed by Walpole, took to turnips and 
worked out a scientific rotation of crops, and Bakewell 
showed how the meat values of catdc and sheep could 
be more than doubled by seledlivc breeding. These 
discoveries doomed the ancient “ three-field ** system of 
co-operative agriculture, which ^ill prevailed over more 
than half England. The enclosure movement, which 
had di^essed the fir^ half of the Tudor century, broke 
out afresh and completed its work. More than four 
thousand villages were enclosed between 1760 and 1840. 
The result was an improvement in produdlivity, but 
the small owner of few strips was sacrificed. He had 
neither the capital nor the initiative to farm on his own 
resources, anci the allotment of land he received from 
the commissioners was often less than his fair share. 
Moreover, the indufbrial revolution was, at the same 
time, de^roying the cottage induilry of spinning where¬ 
by his wife and daughters had supplemented the family 
income. So he sold his ^ke in the land and became 
a wage-labourer. His wages were ^rvation wages, 
and the extraordinary sy^em of doles supplementary to 
wages, in^ituted in die early years of the war with the 
French Revolution, benefitea him not at all, for it sent 
down wages ftill further. Parliament w^as not interc^cd 
in his fate, and even Cobbett could do little or nothing 
for him. 


IX.—THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(1815-1900.) 

The not wholly, but mainly, Vidorian nineteenth 
century has been called “The Century of Hope,” and 
certainly it was an optimi^ic age. In the days when 
theology was ^Ull the queen of the sciences, men had 
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taken it for granted that this world would always be a 
vale of tears^ and had set their hopes upon another 
worid altagcthcr~thcir hopes and their fears also. 
The Progress oi Bunyan’s pilgrim was not towards 
dcm<OTacy, Soci^ism, or three acres and a cow. The 
dodrine of illimitable mundane improvement, as under- 
ftood and loosely accepted perhaps by mo£t pcoide even 
after the Great War, is in the main a produd of the 
eighteenth century. Political philosophers, moftly 
French, preached it with a certain ^idcncy as an argu¬ 
ment for resolute action, and their readers found in it 
at once a paradox and a tonic. In nineteenth century 
England the paradox had become a truism, and progress 
was conceived as not only illimitable, but, what was 
quite another matter, inevitable. 

We arc inclined to smile superiorly upon that 
Vidorian philosophy to-day, and so, be it remembered, 
did the mo^ eminent of the Videwrian prophets them¬ 
selves. Yet it was a natural and reasonable philosophy 
for the average man living in what was, after all, an 
age of quite unprecedented achievement. One could 
easily fill pages with a fatidical analysis of the bases 
of Vidorian optimism. The population of England 
and Wales, which may have risen from two millions 
to eight millions between the Norman Conqued and 
Ac accession of George III., thenceforth soared to Airty 
millions by Ac end of the ninctccnA century, and 
after 1840 wcalA increased fader Aan population. 
Universal education, universal suffrage, deam, elcdri- 
rity_did Acy not all go to show that, as Mr. Darwin 
surmised, the immortal pilgrim had begun his progress 
by escaping from Ac city of Ac monkeys and Aat he 
was dill moving onwards wiA accelerated deps to somc- 
Aing unimaginably better Aan he had ever yet con¬ 
ceived? So it might well seem to an age Aat began 
wiA Pctcrloo ai>d ended wiA the Diamond Jubilee; 

began wiA tTO England of Byron and Shelley and 
pas^ through Ac England of Tennyson to the England 
pf KipHi® and* Alfred Auftin. 
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The period opens after Waterloo with England suffer¬ 
ing from a complication of economic dii^resses and 
governed by a cabinet of Tory die-hards who had been 
occupied so long with fighting Napoleon as to have 
lo^ all capacity for coping with any other problem. 
Their Prime Miniver was Lord Liverpool, wnom we 
have succeeded in forgetting, though he held his office 
for fifteen consecutive years, nearly twice as long as Mr. 
Asquith, who holds the record among his successors. 
His mo^l important colleagues were Caitlcrcagh and 
Eldon. Ca^lcrcagh was a really great foreign minifer, 
but at home he condoned the use of agents provocateurs 
for discovering the seditious aspirations of working men. 
He went mad and committed suicide, and his funeral 
procession was accompanied by hoots and jeers to the 
doors of Wc^lmin^cr Abbey. As for Lord Eldon, Bage- 
hot, writing less than fifty years afterwards, declared 
that “it is the mo^ difficult thing in the world to 
believe that there ever was such a man. He believed 
in everything that it is impossible to believe in—in the 
danger of Parliamentary reform, in the danger of 
Catholic emancipation, in the danger of altering the 
Court of Chancery, in the danger of abolishing capital 

f mnishment for trivial thefts, in the danger of mating 
andowners pay their debts.** Yet this was no effete 
descendant of a companion of William the Conqueror: 
Eldon had flarted lire as Mr. Scott and owed his place 
and peerage entirely to his legal abilities. In fad, the 
mod vigorous opponents of the Reform Bill, when it 
came, were self-made peers, with the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton at their head, while the abolition of rotten boroughs 
was advocated by many a great Whig landowner whose 
family had held this term of property for generations. 

Yet even under Liverpool and Elaon Progress kept 
breaking in. Within ten years of Waterloo the criminal 
law was reformed, made unions legalised, and the 
National Gallery and the Library of the British Museum 
citablished. The lid is miscellaneous, but so is nine¬ 
teenth century Progress. Five years more and Peel had 

a 
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eftablished his famous Metropolitan “Bobbies”—^nonc 
too soon, seeing that die Duke of WelUngton had re- 
cendy advised George IV. that the City was an unsafe 
place for a Royal visit Railways enabled transport to 
Keep pace with produdion, which encouragea pros- 
pjarity and prosperity encouraged virtue. Later on 
Gladstone encouraged it dill further by increasing four¬ 
fold the tax on spirits and diminishing the tax on tea. 

We spoke in the lad sci^tion of the cdablishmcnt of 
new party principles in view of the dodrinc of the 
French Revdution. One of those two parties, the Tory 
or Conservative, had been ruling England ever since 
that fatal division down to the rcurement of Lord Liver¬ 
pool* But now it fell into two rival groups, the Can- 
ningites, who favoured Catholic emancipation, and the 
followers of Wellington, who did not. Then Daniel 
O’Connell forced the latter group to cnad the policy 
of the former, but none the less the leading Canningites, 
Melbourne and Palmcrdon, drifted across to the 
thus helping them to win the eledion of 1830. The 
W^s took office pledged to parliamentary reform. 

The Great Reform Bill, which became law after a 
series of parliamentary crises in 1832, was not a demo¬ 
cratic measure, nor was it intended as a fird dep towards 
democracy. It was described by one of its authors as 
a Bill to enfranchise ” those hundreds of thousands of 
Tcspcdablc persons, the mod numerous and (in the 
aggregate) by far the mod wealthy order in the com¬ 
munity”—^in fad, the shopkeepers. As for the mob, 
it was not an “ order ” at all, but, in a phrase of the 
time, a residuum. The Bill recognised not the rights of 
Man, but the rights of property and respedabilitv. Yet 
the indind of me residuum, whkh shouted ana rioted 
on behalf of a Bill which did not give it the vote, was 
founder than the indind of the Whig politicians. Burke 
had seen long before that there was no permanent com- 
pomise between the English sydem with its rotten 
troughs and new French ideal with its democratic 
iranchiie. Peel, an expert in datcgic retreats, taught the 



Tories to acquiesce in their dcfea^ and Disraeli taught 
them to ** dish the Whigs ** by making the second Reform 
Bill (1867) their own. The tnird Reform Bill (1885) was, 
after the second, a foregone conclusion, and gave us, in 
essentials, a democracy of adult males. 

From 1830 onwards Liberal and Conservative govern¬ 
ments alternated down to the end of the century, and 
it is a nice que^ion whether there was anything to 
choose between them. The choice is made more diffi¬ 
cult by the fad that of the mod efiedive politicians 
only one, namely Lord Salisbury, could possibly be 
called a good party man. Peel led “ the gentlemen of 
England,^’ but was himself led by the Cobdenite manu- 
fadurers. He taught the Conservative party to compete 
with tlic Liberals as ** reasonable ” reformers. His lad 
great measure, the repeal of the Corn Law, was carried 
by the votes of the Whig opposition againd two-thirds 
of his own party. Disraeli, who had led the Tory 
rebellion againd Peel and ultimately succeeded to his 
leadership, had once called himself a Radical and often 
afterwaras called himself a Tory democrat, which, to 
Burke or the Duke of Wellington, would have been 
a contradidion in terms. His democratic Reform Bill 
of 1867 was opposed by Lord Salisbury, who was to 
succeed him in the Tory leadership, and was accepted 
by his followers with more adonisnment than delight 
In the lad years of the century, Lord Salisbury was 
eclipsed within his own Cabinet by Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who had once been reputed a republican and only 
ceased to be a Liberal because he could not endure Mr. 
Gladdonc. On the other side of the House, the domin¬ 
ating personalities of the early Vidorjan period were 
Melbourne and Palmcrdon, both of whom began life as 
Tories, regarded the Great Reform Bill of their own 
Cabinet with indifference, and mod of the programme 
of Liberalism with dislike. Gladdonc, who succeeded 
Palmcrdon, had also entered Parliament as a Tory, and, 
though he acquired very Liberal notions of the rights 
of Afghans and Zulus and Sudanese and Irishmen, he 
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ncvar mtftrcftcd himself in Eaglisb social leform. The 

S i:tate& legislative Ad of any Gladdoiiiaa Cabinet was 
ie Education Ad of 1870, which e^blished in cssen^ 
tials our modern sydem of elementary education^ but 
Gladdone himself took very little intcred in it. 

Thefi« great men made their didindive contributions 
to British policy and Icf^ each in turn, the mark of 
their own personalities upon the parties they dominated, 
but an attiempt to discover the principles of a Liberalism 
that includes both Palmerdon and Gladdone, and of 
a Conservatism that includes Peel, Disraeli, and Salis- 
buiy, is foredoomed to failure. Both parties were 
entirely English in their oscillations between confidence 
and caution, their didrud of political theory, their open- 
minded acceptance of pradicai remedies. 

Those who seek for principles should draw their line 
of demarcation not down the middle of the House, but 
across the middle of the period. From 1820, when 
anti-Jacobite dagnation began to be dirred by the breezes 
of reform, down to about 1870, the dodrines of in¬ 
dividualism, or laisser-faire, underlie mod of the legisla¬ 
tion of both parties. Bcntham had declared that every 
man was the bed judge of his own happiness. It was 
a mere extension of Adam Smith’s dodrine that every 
man was the bed judge of his own trade, and it 
appealed to a sobriety which was shocked by bolder 
pnrascs about the Rights of Man. From 1820 to 1870 
mod legislators of both parties were Benthamites, and 
their typical achievements were free trade, religious 
equality, extension of franchise, and redudion of taxa¬ 
tion. It was a dodrine that suited a middle class 
elcdoratc. But it became, by degrees, apparent that 
individual enterprise would not solve the problems of 
the wage^earners, and after the wage-earners got the 
vote the general trend of legislation swung towards 
eollcdivism, or national organisation. Individual liberty 
was sacrificed to^clfare, and taxation was increased in 
order that mon^ might be spent, not in accordance 
with the whimi of its earners out as the common wls^ 
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dom diffcated. The poor were forced to send their 
children to school, and the rich to pay for rficir school¬ 
ing, Fadlories were rejgulatcd, employers were made 
responsible for the accidents of their work-people, and 
finally, after the end of the centui^, prudence was made 
compulsory by schemes of Statc-aidea insurance againfl 
sickness and unemployment. The old-fashioned Ben¬ 
thamite looked around him in 1890 and declared: “ We 
arc all Sociali^s now.’* Professed Socialiils applauded, 
and founded the Fabian Society, to promote Socialism 
by legislative instalments. 

Collecflivift legislation had begun far back in the 
Benthamite age with the Fa<ft;ory Acfls and Mines Ad 
of Lord Shaftesbury, but Lord Shaftesbury was hardly 
a professional politician. He was, like Wilberforce be¬ 
fore him, an evangelical philanthropic, who by sheer 
persiCcncc forced his cause on the attention of a re- 
ludant Parliament. He dreaded democracy and 
didruded the trade unions, which were to carry on the 
work he had begun. The development of trade unions 
is the greated achievement of nineteenth century demo¬ 
cracy, yet even trade unions only became fully democratic 
at tnc end of the century. The fird effedive trade 
union was the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, whose 
members were the aridocrats of the wage-earning 
world. The great A.S.E. drike of 1852 is, in one im¬ 
portant sphere, the beginning of modern hidory. Like 
so many “ drikes,” it was not a drike, but a lock-out. 
The members refused to work overtime under certain 
conditions, and three thousand five hundred were locked 
out, which entailed the unemployment of ten thousand 
more. Forty-three thousand pounds was disbursed in 
drike pay, much of the money coming not from trade 
union funds, but from the charitable contributions col- 
leded by cnthusiadic “Chridian Socialids,” such as 
Charles Kinplcy and T>\omas Hughes, the author of 
Tom Brown s Schooldays. The ma^xs demanded from 
the drikers not only surrender upon the points originally 
in dispute, but also resignation of membership of Ac 
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mmu. The men were ftarved inm agreement^ and 
•ubsequcntly abjured the promise that had been forced 
from them and re^efbblished their union. 

Such was the firft bie ftrike, though we should not 
think it very big to-day. In the next thirty years, 
various skilleo trades eftablished craft unions, and their 
Iiondon officials eftabiished contad with politics. Both 
Gladstone and Disraeli legislated on behalf of trade 
unions in the ’seventies, and the two “ working¬ 
men ” Liberals entered Parliament in 187^. The reading 
habit was spreading rapidly and producing a new type 
of working msm, who talked of Karl Marx and Henry 
George, British trade unionism becomes genuinely 
democratic in aspiration with the Dock Strike of 1889, 
Three years later Keir Hardic, a Scottish miner of 
Sociaiifnc views, was cledlcd M.P. for Weft Ham, and 
made his hrft appearance at the House of Commons 
conspicuous by a brass band and a tweed cap. Here 
was a political party, at once Labour ” and “ Indepen¬ 
dent” All its twenty-nine candidates were dcfcatca in 
1895, but in 1899 the Trade Union Congress was per¬ 
suaded to appoint a Labour Representation Committee, 
thus linking up Keir Hardie’s venture with the now 
powerful and wealthy organisation of the trade unions. 
Fifty-one Labour members secured seats in 1906. 

English foreign policy exerted itself very kindly and 
patronizingly on behalf of the more deserving countries 
of Europe during the fifty years between me fall of 
Napoleon and the rise of Bismarck. Canning cham¬ 
pioned the cause of Greek independence, and, though 
ik had not been able to do anything for the Liberals 
of Spain, he ” called a new world into exigence to 
redress the balance of the old,” which means that he 
extended the shield of the British Navy over the rcM- 
lious Spanish colonifls of South and (>ntral America. 
But the great name of the period is Palmcrflon, who 
was generally ii#control of British foreign policy from 
l$30 to 1865. Palmerfton secured the indc^ndcncc of 
Belgium, and discovered that the national enemy was 
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to longer France but Russia, and sent a naval squadron 
to Athens in support of the litigation of Don Pacifico. 
Don Pacifico was a Jew from Gibraltar, and, conse¬ 
quently, a British subjeft. The great four hours’ 
speech (1850), in which Palmcrflon enunciated the doc¬ 
trine that British citizenship should proted a British 
citizen from inju^icc in every quarter of the world, 
finally e£tablished “ Old Pam as the one living flates- 
man who knew how to make the British lion roar. 
Englishmen liked Lord Palmerfton, but foreigners, on 
the whole, did not. 

But when Palmerilon, in the laft years of his life, 
made warlike gc^ures in the path of Bismarck, that 
grim person took no notice whatever. A new Europe 
was arising in which the easy triumphs of Palmerffon- 
ism would be quite out of place. Disraeli played for 
high flakes in tne Balkan crisis twelve years later, but 
his colleague, Salisbury, afterwards declared that he had 
backed the wrong horse. Henceforth foreign policy be¬ 
came a more and more intricate and esoteric pursuit, and 
was withdrawn more and more from the parliamentary 
area, where petty passions would diflurb more than 
they would encourage. The new diplomatic tradition 
was introduced by Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery, 
in spite of Gladflone, cflablisned the principle of 
continuity of policy, which was maintained by Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

Pitt’s union with Ireland had not solved the Irish 
queflion, but it had brought the Irish queflion to Wcfl- 
minfler, where it proved a source of continuous annoy¬ 
ance and humiliation. The experience of Daniel 
O’Connell made it plain that only by organised agitation 
could the Irish secure attention. The Irish famine 
precipitated Peel into the policy of immediate repeal of 
the Corn Law, and broke the Conservative party. 
Giadflone won his firfl big maiority at the polls by 
persuading the cleAoratc that the aiseflablishmcnt of 
the Irish Church would abate the adivitics of the 
Fenians, and eighteen years later* Parnell and Home 
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Rule broke the Eibcrak as the lamine had brokeo the 
Conservatives. Shortly after the end of the century the 
land problem was solved by the syRcm of State- 
aided land purchase, which enabled the peasants to buy 
bade their land from the succ^sors of Elizabethan and 
Cromwellian landlords, but the nationalift question wai 
as far from solution as ever. 

After Waterloo induftrial emigration of the modem 
type began, and a small group of energetic men who 
were intiere^ed in the colonies succeeded in diverting a 
part of the ftream from the United States to Canada, 
Auftralia, New Zealand and South Africa. One of the 
group, Lord Durham, was sent in the year of Queen 
Vidoria’s accession to report upon the discontents of 
Canada. The achievements of Pitt (the elder) and 
Wolfe had made us responsible for a French colony on 
dae northern bank of the St. Lawrence. The expulsion 
of the pro-English loyalifts from the United States after 
Washington’s vidory set an English colony alongside 
the French, and emigration from England after Waterloo 
introduced a third clement of population. English 
colonies had hitherto been allowed parliaments with no 
cabinets to carry out their policy. Indcad, England had 
exported governors whose attituac to the “ asscnmly ” was 
that of a benevolent Tudor or Stuart monarch. They 
accepted as much of the policy of the assembly as seemed 
good to them, and supplied the red from the dorehousc 
of their own wisdom or from their indrudions from 
Downing Street. Durham recommended that Canada 
should enjoy full cabinet government, and that the 

f wernor ^ould play the part of a conditutional king. 

his policy was adopted by Lord Grey, colonial secretary 
in Russell’s 1846-1852 government, and afterwards 
cxtcndfxi to the Audralian and South African colonics. 
Its results we know, but dicy were not quite what 
Durham had intended. If Lord Durham’s scheme hnd 
been fully carric#out, the Imperial Parliament at home 
would have reserved to itself the control of matters, 
iOeb as tariRi, which involved the relations of the 
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colony with the Mother Country* Happily, dbe in¬ 
difference of politicians omitted to carry out this part 
of the expert^s plan: for Lord Durham, though far¬ 
sighted, was not sufficiently far-sighted to divine that 
the colonies would become independent nations and 
yet remain provinces of an empire. He would have 
said that this involved a contradidion of terms—and 
so it docs. 

In Durham’s day the colonics were not considered 
to be of much importance. It was generally assumed 
that they would soon, like the old American colonies, 
become independent They were compared with fruit, 
which drops from the tree when ripe, and with sons 
who grow up and leave the paternal cdablishmcnt It 
was only hoped that the parting would be amicable. 
After all, the main use of colonics to the Mother 
Country had been found in the control of their trade. 
Free Trade and little Englandism seemed to go together. 
Yet the development of democracy synchronised with 
the development of a new imperiali^ic sentiment. Steam 
and clccflricity were annihilating di^ance, and the 
colonics seemed gradually to become more intcrefting. 
Disraeli saw this movement coming and succeeded in 
giving it the Tory label. His imperial ventures, how¬ 
ever, were dubiously viewed; tnc new imperialism 
hardly gripped until the alternative, or Gladstonian, 
policy had led to humiliation at Majuba and Khartoum 
and had capitulated to the menaces of Parnell. The 
movement culminated in the Jubilees, in Kitchener at 
Khartoum and Roberts at Pretoria. 

Once more, and again under a <mcen, England had 
achieved a climax in her dc^linics. nut when Elizabeth 
died her people had faced and defeated the Spanish 
Armada. Wnen Vidloria died the fir£ keels of the 
new German Armada bad juft been laid down. 



X^THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(1901-1914.) 

This hiftory docs not propose to cross the Rubicon of 
Auguft 4th, 1914, but it may be permitted to loiter, 
for the few remaining pages, on what is, to us who 
look backward, the further bank of that fateful ftream. 
To us the events of 1901 to 1914 fall into two categories 
rigidly diiUnd. There are those which would belong 
to any introduAory chapter of a Hiflorv of the Great 
War, and those which belong to another ftory altogether. 
For mofl of the domestic hiflory of 1901-^14 is like a 
novel left unfinished by a dead author. The ingenious 
may speculate, for example, as to how the Irish crisis 
of 1914 would have resolved itself, juft as the ingenious 
have speculated as to how Dickens would have hnished 
Edwin Drood. For the Great War interrupted the 
Irish melodrama; and when it was resumed, it was 
resumed under different conditions. 

The first few years of the century saw the collapse 
of the Conservative party and the discrediting of the 
latc-Viftorian imperialism. For this several causes, apart 
from the normal “ swing of the pendulum,** may be 
assigned. Chamberlain identified Imperialism with 
Proteftion and Proteftion in England always fails 
to please. Then, in 1904, the British officials responsible 
for the government of the conquered Transvaal con¬ 
sented to the demand of the gola-mine owners for the 
importation of Chinese coolies. This ftroke of policy 
provoked an aftonishing ouAurft of feeling. There had 
oecn, indcol, from the firft, a kind of suspicion in the 
minds of simple patriots that the South African War 
had been undertaken on behalf of a gang of cosmopolitan 
millionaires. Imperialism had repressed the su^icion; 
now “Chinese Slavery** let it loose. At the General 
Eteftion of 19# the moft effedive Liberal pofter was a 
hideous yellow Chinese face. Whether this pofter won 
votes for Liberalism because the voter hated Chinamen 
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or because he hated the enslavement of Chinamen, is 
far from clear* In that face, however, he somehow 
discerned the seamy side of Imperialism. Henceforth, 
Lloyd George, the ex-Pro-Bocr, was his favourite ftates- 
man, and it was in a mood far removed from romantic 
Kipiingism that England approached and entered the 
Great War, 

These vears before the War were a time of remark' 
able insubordination, and the respedable piety of the 
“ Passive ResiiSlcrs *’ led the way. Mr. Balfour js Educa¬ 
tion Ad of 1902 was in the main an excellent measure, 
eftablishing the municipal secondary school sydem, with 
“ free places,’* as we have it to-day. But it druck the 
rocks of the sedarian controversy by panting assidance 
from the rates to “ voluntary ” schools, i.e., elementary 
schools under the Church of England control witn 
Church of England teaching. Nonconformids had long 
shared as taxpayers in the support given to these schools, 
but support from the rates seemed somehow 
different, and when the Bill became law many stalwarts 
went to prison rather than pay the education rate. 
Yet their pievance has never been removed. 

The next insubordinates were made of derner duff. 
The middle years of Vidoria’s reign had seen the 
removal of some of the mod unreasonable of the dis¬ 
abilities imposed by law upon women, but the parliamen¬ 
tary franchise, though condantly debated, seemed over¬ 
long in coming, for both parties were divided on the 
subjed. At lad patience began to wear thin, and 
a party among the suffragids came to^ the conclusion 
that tne cause of Woman, like the cause of Ireland, 
could only be won by methods of violence. From 1906 
onwards the weaker sex asserted their drength with 
incessant fury, and imprisonment of riotous women 
was accompanied by the horrors of hungcr-drikes and 
forcible feeding. Whether this campaign would, by 
itself, have achieved the result intended, one cannot 
say. Once again, the lad part of the dory is missing. 
After the War began women found other methods. 
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perbafis mort convincing, and, at any rate, more agree¬ 
able, of proving their iicnes$ for the vote. 

After the Nonconformifb and the Sufiragifts, the 
Peers. The House of Lords from time to time rejefted 
fairly important measures during the seventy years that 
followed the firfl Reform BilL It had rejeded or 
dradically amended almod all the controversial measures 
of Gladstone’s laSt year of office, and his lafb speech in 
the House of Commons had contained a warning that 
the day of rcckonmg between the two Houses was not 
far off. During the eleven years of Conservative govern¬ 
ment that followed, the Lords relapsed into acquiescence, 
but important Liberal Bills were rejeded in 1007 and 
1908, and in 1009 came the Lloyd George Budget. It 
was not in itself a very exciting measure. New money 
had to be found for Dreadnoughts and Old Age 
Pensions, and Mr. Lloyd George proposed the small 
beginnings of a super-tax, increaseo duties on alcohol 
and tobacco, taxes on motors and petrol, and some 
taxes on land which, if novel and conmlicated, would 
certainly raise very little money. What raised the 
dorm was not the Budget, but tne oratory with which 
its author advertised its merits. The House of Lords 
was drawn into battle on ground unfavourable to itself, 
for the rejedion of Finance Bill was an event unprcce* 
dented since the time, fifty years before, when Glaadonc 
had hit upon the ingenious device of including all the 
financial expedients of the year in a single enaftment. 
Lord Milner invited Their Lordships to take their 
courage in both hands and “ Damn me consequences.** 
They did so, and the consequence was the Parliament 
Bill, whic^ like the Great Reform Bill, was only carried 
by threat of creating peers. Mr. Asquith, who had 
only a short time before been twitted with charges of 
excessive mildness, now found himself compared to 
Cromwell expelling the Rump. 

The Parliamibt Ad removed what had hitherto been 
the unsurmountablc obftadc in the way of Irish Home 
Rule, and Ulder sprang into the breach. Under the 
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terms of the Parliament Aft the Home Rule Bill of 
191 a had to be passed through the Commons in three 
successive years. The Ulftcr rebellion seemed due in 
about Auguft, 1914, But before that date the National- 
ifts began to raise a rival army, in defiance of the 
finishes of Mr. Redmond, their parliamentary leader. 
Nationalift Volunteers were, in faft, the nucleus of armed 
Sinn Fein. On July a6th the Erft blood was shed in 
Dublin; but three d^s earlier Austria had sent her ulti 
matum to Serbia. Tnc fatal Thirteen Days that ended 
on Augufi 4th had begun. In his speech on the night be¬ 
fore the ultimatum Sir Edward Grey was able to describe 
Ireland as “ the one bright spot.” As a matter of faft 
it was not quite so bright as it appeared. 

The domeftic excitements of these years had been 
punftuatcd at regular intervals by sensational incidents 
that belonged to an entirely different ftory: Morocco in 
1905, Bosnia in 1908, Morocco again in 1911, the Sarajevo 
murders in 191/1. 

Throughout the laft quarter of the nineteenth century 
our relations with Germany had been very much more 
friendly than our relations with France and Russia; 
we haa bickered with France over Egypt, the Soudan 
and Siam, and with Russia over Conftantinqple and 
Afghaniftan. Joseph Chamberlain regarded Germany 
as our closeft friend in Europe right down to the end 
of his official career in 1903. Kaiser’s telegram con¬ 

gratulating Kruger on his suppression of the Jameson 
Raid (1896) had been followca by ample apologies, and 
was generally discounted as the vagary of an eccentric 
and impulsive, but hardly malignant, despot. But the 
building of the new German navy, from 1898 onwards, 
was quite another matter. 

England’s preparation for the War may be followed 
along two lines, diplomatic and military. The Entente 
Cor diale Treaty of 1904 was not an alliance, but a clear¬ 
ing off old scores. France, for example, agreed to give 
Great Britain a free hand in E^pt, and Great Britain 
undertook to give France a free nand in Morocco. The 
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Frtndb and British military and atavai ibffs thenceforth 
worked out plans of hypometkal co-operation, but it was 
diftindly underftood on both sides that the exiftence of 
diese plans did not bind England to enter into war as 
an ally of France. The Russian Treaty of 1907 was an 
arran^ment of the same kind. 

On the military side, Mr. Haldane’s Army reforms 
(1907) made possible the despatch of the force which 
fought at Mons, Le Cateau, and the Marne, and may 
have saved the French from irreparable defeat. The 
firft t)reainought was laid down by Mr. Balfour’s 
government in 1904, and thenceforth the rival navies 
raced ahead, the British maintaining a “ sixteen to 
ten ” superiority. Campbell-Bannerman momentarily 
slackcnca the pace, but Germany did not respond, 
and Mr. Asquith acceded to the cry, ** We want eight, 
and we won’t wait” Enormous extensions of naval 
efficiency in all directions were made under Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Churchill in the six years before the outbreak 
of war. 

To the average newspaper reader the German menace 
was an occasional intrusion in the columns of the daily 
serial, but it was never far away from the thoughts of 
the more intelligent members of the Government, even 
though they appeared to be engrossed in the parts they 
were playing in domeflic melodramas. 

While the Sbtesmen of Europe were preparing to 
fight, disintercSlcd scientifb were providing them with 
new methods of fighting. Take a single year, 1901. In 
that year die fir^ wireless messages were sent across the 
Atlantic, the British Admiralty undertook the con^lruc- 
lion of its firjfl submarine, and Santos-Dumont ftccrcd 
a dcrigiblc balloon round the Eiffel Tower. In 1909 
Bl&iot flew across the Channel. 

Twelve years have passed since AuguSh 1914, and wc 
are now livingpdt appears, in an age of cynicism and 
disillmionmcnt. Wc arc, in fad, suffering a double 
readlioii---^adioii from the optimism of the Vidorians, 
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and from the optimism of war oratory and war 
journalism. They told us that if we won the war, we 
should inherit a new heaven and a new earth, which 
was much as if one told a patient wreflling with a 
dangerous disease that, if he recovered, he would find 
himself possessed of a new and altogether better constitu¬ 
tion. Less unreasonably, but flill not altogether wisely, 
the Victorians inclined to think that, when all had the 
vote, and all were equipped by education (up to the 
age of fourteen) in the art of using it, we should come 
as near to “ living happy ever after ** as is possible in a 
ftory which is not a Vidorian novel. In any case there 
was Science, and 

“ When Science has discovered something more 
We shall be happier than we were before.’* 

Alas! happiness is no more a produd of the laboratory 
than of tnc legislative chamber. Perhaps one of the 
salient charadcridics of the modern world is that, 
owing to the decline of the power of religion, it has 
thought too much about happiness, for happiness is 
notoriously the reward of those who seek, not nappincss, 
but sometning else. 

In any case, though we have not repented of the 
democratic experiment, we realise more fully than be¬ 
fore its pitfalls and its paradoxes. We realise that, in 
entruding the ultimate control to the masses, we are 
inevitably, as the world dands and will dand for some 
time to come, entruding it to the ignorant, and that, 
when the few compete among themselves to secure the 
right to guide the many, wisdom will count for less than 
rhetoric, and rhetoric for less than judiciously applied 
wealth. 

Yet what is all this but to say that hidory is dill 
marching on? Its future is before it. If we glance back 
over the long road we have travelled, we shall discern the 
broader sweep of events. We have our problems and 
some of them may seem wcllnigh insoluble, but “ better 
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men fared worse before u$.^* TTieir problems have long 
been solved, and ours, too, will find solutions, which in 
their turn will beget fresh prd>lcms for poftcrity. There 
will never be an age in which honcfi hard work and 
clear thinking will not be demands which it were perilous 
to neglect; but even if there could be such an age, should 
we, on due consideration, envy it? 
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A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


CHAPTER I 

THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND 

In the first cjuarter of the sixteenth century a Scottish 
poet, living in exile in London, was muen distressed 
by a historical work which had just been issued from 
a Paris printing-press. The author, a Scotsman, ridi¬ 
culed the orthc^ox story that the origin of die Scottish 
nation could be traced to the marriage of a young 
Greek, named Gathelus, to Scota, a c&ughter of the 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. He did his best to 
contradict this heresy, and he begged a distinguished 
Italian writer, then resident in England, not to pay any 
attention to the ravings of the sceptic. His alarm was 
unnecessary, for Gathelus and Scota were to hold their 
own for a considerable time to come, and echoes of the 
mythical history of Scotland, of which they formed 
part, arc still traceable on occasion—for example, when 
the House of Commons rcccndy indulged in a dis¬ 
cussion about the Stone of'^Fate which is part of the 
Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey. 

The English had invented a story that the Britons 
whom they had conquered, and whose traditions they 
had absorbed, were descended from a Trojan named 
Brutus, and the Scots therefore claimed to find their 
origin among the Greeks, who beat the Trojans, and 
they added to the glories of Greece a descent, in the 
female line, from the mighty monarchs of Egypt. Such 
myths had more than a literary significance; they 
served a political purpose. The En^ish claim to a 

5 
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Icud^i superiority over Scotland was obviously ridicu- 
lous if the Scots were the older people, and especially 
if a Scottish kingdom had existed in this island from 
an almost immemorial antiquity. The early historians 
of Scotland taught, therefore, that the posterity of 
Gathclus and Scota had founded a Kingdom ot the 
Scots in North Britain some centuries before the 
Christian Era. 

Behind all this fiction lay the fact that some of the 
races which had been amalgamated into the Kingdom 
of Scotland were the ancient families of the island. 
History cannot tell the date of the arrival of the 
Britons, who, when our definite knowledge begins, 
occupied the region between the Clyde and the Solway, 
or trace the origin of the Gaels and the Piets who 
lived in the country north of the Clyde and the Forth. 
Two peoples, indeed, established themselves at ascer* 
tainabie dates. About the beginning of the sixth 
century, an Irish tribe, the Scots, formed a setdement 
in what is now Argyll and founded the Kingdom of 
Scot-land or Dalriada. Towards the end of the same 
century, the Angles spread northwards from North¬ 
umbria to the shores of the Firth of Forth. 

These were the races that went to compose the 
Scottish people; the only additional element was an 
influx of Scandinavians or Norsemen, who profoundly 
modified the Celtic population in the Western High¬ 
lands and Islands and in the extreme North. The Scots 
in Argyll, the Piets north of the Forth, the Britons in 
Strathclyde, and the Angles in Lothian, were indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms, often at war with each other. A union 
of the Scots and the Piets took place in a.d. 844, when 
Kenneth MacAlpin, King of Scots, succeeded to the 
Pictish throne. The circumstances in which the 
monarch of the smaller kingdom established his 
authority ov%the larger are obscure. Kenneth had an 
hereditary claim, and, at that date, the Piets had been 
weakened by Scandinavian attacks. Whatever die 
nature of die succession may have been, it was re^ 
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garded as a conquest of the Piets by the Scots, and the 
whole region north of Clyde and Forth came to be 
known as Scotland. Nearly two centuries later the 
Kingdom of Scotland was extended by the inclusion of 
both Lothian and Strathclyde—the former by conquest 
and the latter by a union of the Crowns. In 1018 a 
victory gained over the English at Carham-on-Tweed 
brougnt about the annexation of Lothian, and in 1034 
Duncan, King of Strathclyde, the Duncan of Shake¬ 
speare’s Macbeth, succeedea to the throne of his grand¬ 
father, Malcolm II., the victor of Carham. The whole 
kingdom was known as Scotland, and it was for this 
reason that the mythical history developed. It was not 
enough to say that a Kingdom of the Piets had existed 
from a remote period; English claims to feudal 
superiority could, it was believed, be met only by 
showing mat an even greater antiquity belonged to the 
Scots. 

When the Norman Conquest took place in England 
the ruler of Scotland was Malcolm III., whose large 
head gave him the name of Canmorc. He was a Celt, 
and though he could speak English—he had taken 
refuge in England during the reign of Macbeth—^his 
native tongue was Gaelic, the speech of all his subjects 
except the Angles of Lothian and the Norsemen, who 
held a large portion of the extreme North. Scodand 
had hitherto been outside the European community; its 
link with the outside world had been, not England, 
but Ireland, to which it was bound by tics both of 
religion and of language. Christianity had been intro¬ 
duced into Strathclyde about the end of the fourth 
century, but die Christian religion was not firmly 
established until towards the close of the sixth century, 
when Christianity in Strathclyde was reinforced by the 
arrival of St. Columba in Iona (563). From Strathdyde 
and Dairiada the Christian faith spread into Piedand 
and Lothian. The Church in Scodand was affected by 
the controversy between Roman and Celtic mission¬ 
aries which was setded in England by a famous synod 
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at Whitby k 664. Lodibfi, then and for long after* 
wards a part of Northumbria, followed the Roman 
usages which were adopted in England, and, early in 
the eighth century, the Piets also accepted the Roman 
date mr the celebration of Easter, which was one of 
die subjects in dispute. Ultimately, Dalriada gave way 
m this point, but die Church in Scodand (outside 
Lothian) continued in many respects to follow its own 
customs, and it had no diocesan organization and no 
means of communicadon with Rome. By the dme of 
Malcolm Canmorc it had become corrupt and needed 
reformation, but it docs not seem to have been in any 
sense heretical. 

Within a period of two hundred years this Gaelic- 
speaking people had come, throughout a large part of 
the Lowlands, to know no language but Englisn, and 
die Church, in the Highlands and Lowlands alike, had 
become part of the great organization of the Roman 
Church. There is no evidence to show that this effect 
was produced by any racial change; except in the 
towns, the population of which was very small, we 
know of no Mglish immigration. The transformation 
was certainly one of the most remarkable which history 
has to record. Between the death of Malcolm Can- 
more in 1093 death of Alexander Ill. in 1286, 

the speech, the customs, the institutions, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, of the Scottish Lowlands disappeared and 
were replaced by the English tongue, an English 
civilization, and an organization of the kingdom on 
the model of the Anglo-Norman Kingdom of England. 

Various influences combined to achieve this result, 
and the first impulses arc traceable to the marriage of 
Malcolm IIL to a princess of die Anglo-Saxon House. 
Margaret, a great-niece of Edward the Confessor, and 
sisWr of the pusillanimous claimant to the English 
throne, Edgawthe Athcling, fled from the Normans to 
a re{u0c in Scodand and married Malcolm. She bore 
him SIX sons and two daughters, to no one of whom 
im$ given a Gadk name. Four of die sons had the 
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mmt$ 0 i Salmon Kin^ of England, but Malcoim, 
tboujgh a man of considerable force of character, did 
not insist upon the transmission to his descendants of 
any name traditional in the Royal House of Scotland. 
The circumstance may seem trivial, but it is significant 
of the entire break with the past of Scotland^which 
Queen Margaret inaugurated. She herself was able to 
do little beyond introducing the influences of an 
English Court and of some English clergy. She would 
have liked to create a diocesan organization, but there 
was a Bishop of the Scots who claimed authority over 
the whole kingdom. She wished to bring Scotland into 
touch with the contemporary monastic revival in Eng« 
land and in Europe, but Malcolm, amenable in some 
ways to his wife’s influence, would not relax the hold 
which he, like other laymen, had obtained over church 
lands. Almost her only actual achievement was the 
abandonment by the Celtic Church of some customs in 
which it differed from Roman usage. 

But the hand that rocked the cradle of Margaret’s 
sons proved ultimately to be the ruler of the Scottish 
worla. After an interregnum which followed the 
death of their father in 1093, three of them reigned in 
succession—Edgar (1097-1107), Alexander 1.(1107-1124), 
and David I. (1124-1153). To all of them English was 
a native tongue, and all of them were familiar with 
England. Their sister, Maud, married Henry I., and 
David spent his youth at the English Court and 
married an English wife. All three aimed at the 
Anglicization of Scotland, and David, ‘in his long 
reign, did much to achieve this result. Under Alex¬ 
ander and David a diocesan system was introduced 
into the Church, and the bishops, generally English by 
race, were always supporters of English innuenccs. 
David was the founder of many monasteries. He 
brought to Scotland the recognized monastic Orders, 
hitherto unknown outside Lomian, and the first monks 
were Englishmen, colonists from English religious 
houses. He gained a popular canonization by his 
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g!dEierosit)r in endowiiw dioceses and monasteries^ and 
fits descendant, the first sovereign of die name of 
James, said ruefully that David was a sore saint for 
the Crown, but, though there is no reason to doubt his 
piety, its influence was reinforced by policy. Bishop 
and abbot and monk, wielding, in addition to eccle* 
siastical authority, the power of great territorial mag¬ 
nates, were missionaries of the new ideas with whidi 
the dynasty of Malcolm Canmore had identified itself. 

These new ideas were not restricted to the social 
influence of an English Court and to the jurisdiction, 
both social and ecclesiastical, exercised by an English- 
speaking clergy. David I. began a revolutionary change 
alike in the land system and in the laws of his realm. 
Land, outside the English district of Lothian, had been 
held by customary law, understood and observed, but 
not embodied in the individual charters and docu¬ 
ments, which, in England and elsewhere in Europe, 
constituted at once the evidence of a landowner’s 
rights and a statement of his obligations. The pos¬ 
session of a charter differentiated the feudal tenure of 
land from the customary tenure of Celtic Scotland, and 
David 1 . introduced the feudal system into the Low¬ 
lands. The change thus made was not limited to the 
grant of written charters to existing landowners and 
me consequent modification of varying local customs. 
Sucii charters were, indeed, conferred upon Celtic 
chiefs, and they had no reason to object to the receipt 
of legal acknowledgments of their traditional rights or 
to the extension of such rights in accordance with 
feudal custom. But David went much beyond this. He 
brought to Scotland a new nobility, most of them 
friends of his youth at the English Court. To members 
of Anglo-Norman families he made large grants of 
land in Scotland. Such grants did not involve the dis- 

K ession of^ld proprietors; the charters of the new 
$ confcriTO upon them rights which had hitherto 
tieloiiged to die sovereign. Many of the most famous 
of Scottish familioh—for examine, the Bruces and the 
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PitzAlans (afterwards the Royal House of Stewart)— 
came to Scotland in virtue of grants made by David I. 

The process was continued oy his successors, and the 
nobility of Lowland Scotland fccame Anglo-Norman. 
As time passed, and die use of surnames l^camc com¬ 
mon, the tenants of a great lord assumed his name, 
and thus were formed the great Families—Gordons, 
Maxwells, Lindsays, and so forth. The new system of 
land tenure did not extend to the Highlands, where, 
almost contemporaneously, the organization known as 
the clan was coming into being. Scotland was far from 
being a unified country, and the central government 
had little authority in the Highlands. Tnc Western 
Isles had been part of Norway since about iioo. Simi¬ 
larly, the changes made by David and his successors in 
the law of Scofland affected only the Lowlands. There 
were various local customs in Galloway, in die country 
north of die Forth and in Lothian, and the legislative 
system was unified by the introduction of English law, 
administered by officials whose titles and duties were 
borrowed from England—the Justiciar and the Sheriff. 
The Royal Houscnold, which played an important 
part in the administration of the kingdom, was 
organized on the model of the Household of the 
English monarchs. 

To the influences of Church, Court and Law were 
added the results of trade and commerce. Scottish 
trade was chiefly with England, and it was in the 
hands of the Royal Burghs, institutions adopted from 
England and regulated by English custom. English 
merchants settled in Scottish burghs, and the popula¬ 
tion became partly English by blood as well as English 
in speech and manners. Thus in the reigns of David L 
and his successors, Malcolm IV. (1153-1165), William 
the Lion (1165-1214), Alexander II. (1214-1249) and 
Alexander III, (1249-1286), the speech and the civiliza¬ 
tion of Lowland &odand underwent a profound and 
significant development The Celtic kingdom of Mal- 
a 3 ra Canmorc had been Anglicized. This tremendous 
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;dbai^ Was not acoompUslied wiliiout violent opposi* 
ticm m the part of the On the dcadi of Malcolm 
Caomore, they made a determined effort to prevent dhe 
succession of any of his sons by Queen Margaret and 
the rcims of her descendants, from Alexander L to 
Alexander IL, were marked by a long succession of 
Celtic revolts, the suppression of which established the 
new influences more firmly in such outlying districts 
as Moray and Galloway. The revival of an old Celtic 
royal name in the person of the grandson of William 
the Lion, who afterwards reigned as Malcolm IV., may 
have been an effort to conciliate Celtic feeling, but 
Malcolm IV. left no descendant, and tliis is the only 
instance of a departure from the custom introduced by 
Queen Margaret. 

During mese two centuries the relations between 
Scotland and England were generally friendly. Mal¬ 
colm Canmorc had made frequent raids into Northern 
England, but from his death to the outbreak of the 
War of Independence there is no instance of Anglo- 
Scottish warfare in the strict sense of the term. Three 
Scottish kings invaded England, but, in each instance, 
in alliance with one of two rival parties in an English 
civil war. David I. intervened in the conflict between 
Stephen and the Empress Matilda; William the Lion 
aided the rebellious sons and barons of Henry II.; 
Alexander II. helped the insurgent English barons in 
the struggle for the Great Charter. 

One of these interventions had unfortunate results 
for Scotland. At Alnwick, in 1174, William the Lion 
was taken prisoner by the English, and Henry IL 
released him only upon condition of his doing homage 
for the Kingdom of Scodand, which thus Wamc a 
vassal-state under the Crown of England. William the 
Conqueror had given some English lands to Malcolm 
Canmorc, and both lands and daims to lands in Eng¬ 
land had bccJ^nhcritcd by the Scottish kings from the 
wife of David L, the heiress of two great English 
Houses. For these lands successive Scottish sovereigns 
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had done homage as English barons, and there w^rc 
some vague En^ish claims to a feudal sup^ioriiy over 
ScotlancTitself. They had never been admitted by the 
Scots or insisted upon by the English, and no such 
admission was demanded or obtained by Henry 11, in 
1174, The Treaty made at Falaisc in Normandy in 
that year created a new status of vassalage for the 
Kingdom of Scotland. It was deeply resented by the 
Scots and it lasted only for fifteen years. In 1189, 
Richard 1 . of England, in order to obtain money for 
thc^ expenses of me Third Crusade, sold to William 
the Lion all the rights that his father, Henry IL, had 
extorted from the Scottish King by the Treaty of 
Falaisc. The sum paid for this bargain was a large 
one, and its payment by the Scots is ample indication 
of their determination to remain an independent 
kii^dom. 

The reign of the last of the old race of Scottish 
kings, Alexander III., was happy and prosperous. An 
unsuccessful invasion of Scotland by the Norwegians 
in 1263 led to the recovery of the Western Isles and 
the formation of the kingoom was thus complete, ex¬ 
cept for Orkney and Shetland, which remained &an- 
dinavian for two centuries to come. Trade brought 
wealth to the country, and later generations looked 
back to Alexander’s reign as the Golden Age. He had 
married a daughter of Henry III. of England, and two 
sons and a daughter seemed to offer security for the 
succession to the throne. But Alexander’s heir died in 
1284, at the age of twenty; he had married, but left no 
child. His younger brother and his sister had both 
predeceased him; the latter had become Queen of 
Norway, and had left a baby daughter, Alexander, a 
childless widower, married a second time in 1285, but 
in March of the following year he was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse, at the age of forty-four. 
The direct representative of the dynasty of Malcolm 
Canmorc was Margaret the litdc Maid 01 Norway, but 
it was doubtful wncthcr her sex and her alien birth 
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wgbl Bol to comticm^ d m her tHK^essioii, and the 
long minoritv of an infant girl was an unhappy pros¬ 
it. The chiid*$ grandfatheri two years bciore his 
a^th» had obtained from a Great Council of tibt 
Kingdom a provisional recognition of her claim to the 
throne, but the comparatively recent history of Eng¬ 
land in the time of Stephen had illustrated the value of 
such a recognition, and, if there had been any male of 
the Royal House, of full age, and nearly related to the 
late king, it is p'obable that, in accordance with 
ancient ^ttish custom, he would have been preferred 
to the litdc princess. 

ITierc was no such possible candidate. The Maid of 
Norway was the only legitimate descendant, not only 
of Alexander IIL, but also of the two sovereigns who 
had preceded him—his father, Alexander II., and his 
grandfather, William the Lion. The child’s nearest 
heirs could not claim descent from any monarch later 
than David L, whose reign was a century and a half 
in the past. There were several such claimants, but 
only two need be mentioned. Both were descended 
from David, Earl of Huntingdon, a younger son of 
David 1 . One, Robert Bruce, was the son of the Earl’s 
second daughter; the other, John Bailiol, was the 
grandson of his ddest daughter. By the rules of suc¬ 
cession which have since Been recognised, Bailiol, as 
the representative of the elder sister, would take pre¬ 
cedence of Bruce, but tlicrc was then no setded custom, 
and it was argued that Earl David’s grandson, Robert 
Bruce, had, by his proximity in descent, a better claim 
than his great-grandson, John Bailiol. Bruce was an 
old man and, m view of the paucity of heirs of tlic 
Royal House, he had long ago been recognized as heir- 
presumptive to Alexander IL, whose first marriage was 
childless. The birth of Alexander III. had disappointed 
his hopes, but dbey revived on the death of that king, 
and be was uiWilling to admit that cither the Nor¬ 
wegian princess or his young Bailiol cousin could stand 
faecween him and the throne. When a Great Council 
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of Kingdom, in April, 1286, recognized the suc¬ 
cession of the Maid of Norway and appointed 
Guardians to administer the kingdom in her name. 
Brace raised a rcbcHion. 

The inevitable difficulties of a minority seemed 
likely to be multiplied by the calamity of a disputed 
succession, but the situation was saved oy the interven¬ 
tion of Edward L of England, the great-uncle of the 
small Queen. He made no pretensions to any authority 
over Gotland, but he offered his support to the 
Guardians, and he proposed a marriage treaty between 
the Maid of Norway and his own heir, afterwards 
Edward II. The suggestion was welcome to the 
regents, and the long tradition of friendship with 
England made it also welcome to the people of the 
Lowlands. They spoke the same tongue, they lived 
under similar laws, and no living man in 1286 could 
remember any Anglo-Scottish warfare. The Treaty of 
Birgham-on-Tweed, negotiated in 1290, provided for 
the marriage of the two children, and it also safe¬ 
guarded the rights of the Kingdom of Scotland. But 
Edward’s statesmanlike scheme of a union of the 
crowns in the end of the thirteenth century was almost 
immediately destroyed by a further calamity in the 
Royal House. The little Queen died on her way from 
Norway in September of the same year. 

A war of succession between tne Balliols and the 
Bruces was inevitable, and Robert Bruce might reason¬ 
ably expect the support of the English King- He had 
large English possessions, he had held high office in 
England, and he had fought by Edward’s side in the 
Barons’ Wars of the reign of Henry III. But Edward 
made up his mind to secure in another manner the 
influence over Scotland which the marriage treaty 
would have brought to him. He determined to revive 
the vague and unsubstantiated claim of an English 
superiority over the Kingdom of Scotland, and it was 
essential mat he should assert this claim, and obtain its 
recognition before declaring himself in favour of either 
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or BaiUdl. To a<}O0t cither side at the 
of the controversy would have bei^ tmpoUtiCy for« S 
he had acknowledged one candidate as a vassal^king^ 
the other would raise the standard of Scottish inde- 
l^endence. 

In May, 1292, he summoned the magnates of Scot* 
land to a meeting at Norham, on the English side of 
the Tweed, and told them that he was determined to 
enforce his rights as Loi-d Paramount Three weeks 
were given for deliberation, and when Edward again 
met the Scots, in June, on the Scottish bank of the 
river, a great English army was marshalled under the 
walls of Norham Casde. The magnates of Scodand, 
clerical and lay, including the claimants to the throne, 
all took oaths of fealty and homage to Edward as 
Overlord of Scodand; some protest was made, but it 
was overruled, Edward then arranged for the appoint* 
ment of arbitrators to report upon the conflicting 
claims to the vassal throne, grimly reminding the can* 
didates of the possibility of a decision that the kingdom 
had reverted to the overlord for lack of heirs. While 
the pleadings were in progress, he marched as far 
north as Perth to give visible evidence of the new 
status of the kingdom. In November, 1292, he issued 
a decision in favour of John Balliol. 


CHAPTER II 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

Within four years Balliol revolted against his liege 
lord—-vj^hcdicr Edward deliberately provoked a revolt 
b unceitain-*^^d the English King declared Scodand 
10 he die forf^d possasion of a contumacious vassal. 
Baliso} had made an alliance with Edward’s enemy, 
P^ip IV. of Prance^ but the French gave him no help, 
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and he could not count upon the support of his own 
people, for the rivalry of the Bruces and the Balliols 
divided Scotland. The first resistance to Edward’s in¬ 
vading army was offered, in the spring of 1296, by the 
prosperous commercial tovm of Bcrwick-on-Twced, 
situated in the most English part of Scotland. The 
English King took the vengeance of a merciless soldier, 
and the policy of “ frightfulncss ” inaue^rated*, after 
nearly a century of peace, by the sack ot Berwick was 
adopted by both sides in what proved to be a long and 
ferocious struggle. 

At first, it seemed as if the conquest of Scodand was 
to be an easy task, Bailiol’s army was defeated at 
Dunbar in April, and he himself surrendered in July, 
while Edward was making a triumphant and un¬ 
opposed march as far north as Elgin. His plans for the 
future government of Scotland were based upon the 
assumption that, as a forfeited fief, it was to be a pos¬ 
session of the English Crown. The Great Seal of the 
Kingdom was solemnly defaced, and the stone upon 
which the kings of Scots had been crowned at Scone 
was removed to Westminster, whither also were 
carried some of the written records of the kingdom. 
The country was placed under a military occupation, 
and, though Edward’s experience in Wales may have 
suggested doubts, he returned to England in the 
autumn of 1296 without any obvious cause for alarm 
about the permanence of his conquest. 

Within a year Scodand seemed to be lost. Its 
natural leaders, an Anglo-Norman nobility, had 
accepted English rule, but its people found a champion 
in the younger son of a country gendeman. “ The in¬ 
stinct of the Scottish people,” wrote a nineteenth- 
century English historian, ” has guided it right in 
choosing Wallace for its national hero. He was the first 
to assert freedom as a national birthright.” The writer, 
John Richard Green, is one of the< few English his¬ 
torians who have appreciated the greatness of William 
Wallace and the nature of the atmievement which he 
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inspktd The Scottish o{»x^tidn to English rule in 
vxgf/ was of the kind which in later generations would 
be dacribcd as ** national/’ It was no mere potest 
against the tyranny of the garrisons; at a later stage in 
the war that tyranny had an imprtant influence, but 
in 1296-1^ there was no time for the pressure of a 
military d^ptism to lead to common action of an 
organi:^ character. Within a few months of the 
deprture of the English King, Wallace was at the 
head of an array which bore a significant title. It was 
the army of the Commons of Scotland, and it gained 
at Stirling or Cambuskenneth Bridge, on September 
10, 1297, a victory which, for the time, freed the 
greater prt of Scotland from English rule. 

Wallace became Guardian of Scotland, and in the 
spring of 1298 he was strong enough to carry the war 
into Northern England. His success brought Edward I. 
to Scotland in person, and the English King defeated 
Wallace at Falkirk in July, 1298. The defeat did not 
undo the work accomplished at Stirling Bridge. 
Wallace resigned his Guardianship, but other regents 
took his place. Their number included Robert Bruce, 
grandson and representative of the claimant, and a 
young nephew of Balliol, John Comyn, known as the 
Red Comyn, who was regarded as the inheritor of the 
Balliol claims, A year after Falkirk, the Scots cap¬ 
tured Stirling Castle, and the English held nothing 
beyond the River Forth. Domestic and foreign troubles 

E rcvctttcd Edward from making any invasions on a 
irgc scale, and it was not until 1303-1304 that he 
seriously undertook the rcconquest of Scotland. Again, 
he had a short-lived success, the lustre of which was 
tarnished by his treatment of Wallace, who, though he 
had never Ibcen Edward^s subject, was executed as a 
traitor in 1305. By that date the Guardians of Scotland 
all madi^tneir pace with Edward, and the 
E^lish King was cn^ged in devising a scheme for 
the administration of his new province* 

^ The English conquest of Scotland may be said to 
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have lasted jfrom the capture of Stirling Castle in the 
summer of 1^04 until the spring of 1306. On a 
February day in the latter year, Robert Bruce and John 
Comyn met scaedy in the Greyfriars Church at Dum- 
fries. There can have been but one reason for their 
meeting—^the possibility of adjusting their conflicting 
claims with a view to a revival of resistance. Both 
were hot-tempered men, and the topic of conversation 
was a delicate one. Bruce stabbed Comyn and, horri¬ 
fied at the result of his passion, left the church and 
said to one of his followers : “ I doubt 1 have slain the 
Red Comyn.** “Doubt?** was the reply. “ 1*11 mak 
siccar [sure],*’ and John Comyn v.^as a dead man. It 
is incredible that the crime was premeditated. Edward 
could interpret the deed only in one way, and Bruce 
had no alternative to the risk of beginning a conflict 
for which he was unprepared. Furtner, the death of 
Comyn was not merely murder, but sacrilegious 
murder, and Bruce knew that if he was to raise the 
standard of Scottish independence, it must be as an 
excommunicated man. The clergy had hitherto given 
an enthusiastic support to the cause of freedom. Could 
they continue to do so when its leader w^as under the 
ban of the Church? 

Unprepared, Bruce began his great adventure, and 
never dia a struggle open under worse auspices. A 
hasty coronation m March, 1306, was followed by the 
defeat of Bruce’s small army at Mctlivcn in June; 
three months later the castle of Kildrummy in Aber¬ 
deenshire, the most important stronghold in the North, 
was taken. One of his brothers was among the 
prisoners, and, before long, his wife and his daughter 
were also captives; the English King was content with 
subjecting the ladies to an ignominious form of im¬ 
prisonment, but he hanged Nigel Bruce, and, a few 
months later he pcrsonmly passed sentence of death 
upon two more of Bruce’s brothers who fell into his 
merciless hands. 

During the winter of 1306-7 the new King was a 
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He not $afe m the tarntJ^md^ mi 
m the islands Rachrin and Arnm and may have 

g mc as far as Orkney in die ho^ of obtaining help 
his brother-in-law* Eric of Norway, In the early 
spring of X307 he made* on his own lands at Turnberry 
in Ayrshire, the famous landing described by Sir 
Walter Scott in TAe Lord of the Isles, but disaster 
again overtook him and in March he was once more a 
hunted fugitive. There can be no stronger proof of the 
efetermination of the Scottish people to maintain their 
Pkdent independence than the fact that, in May, Bruce 
was at the ncad of an army strong enough to defeat 
the Earl of Pembroke (the victor of Methven) at 
Loudoun Hill in Ayrshire. The clergy, in spite ot his 
excommunication, remained loyal to him as the leader 
of the cause of independence, and his first success 
brought fresh support from die people. 

News of Loucloun Hill and of the effect of the 
victory upon Scottish opinion brought Edward from 
Lanercost Abbey in Cumberland, where he had spent 
die winter. In June he completed his sixty-eighth 
year—a great age for a sovereign in those days—be 
was in bad healm, and he was not again to set foot on 
the soil of the country to which his ambition had 
brought, and was yet to bring, untold misery. On 
July 7, 1307, he died at Burgh-on-Sands, near Carlisle. 
No &otsman can—perhaps none would wish to—pass 
an impartial judgment upon the great King whose 
memory is Justly revered in England. But this, at all 
events, may be said without the possibility of contra¬ 
diction. He found two countries united by a long 
Cradidon of peace and friendship, and he left them 
separated by a hatred which endured for centuries after 
his death. Before his time, the Scottish borderland was 

^ and peaceful: his policy made it for three 
ed yeara^a tortured country, and his monument 
may be founo in the heap of stones which marks the 
site of what he knew as the prosperous town of Rox- 
birgh. 
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Ai far as Scottish history is concerned^ nothing in 
Edward’s life became him better than the leaving of it. 
What the fortunes of Scotland would have been if the 
many years of the “ Hammer of the Scots ’* had been 
prolon^d, no man can tell. Edward would have 
found his task simplified by the new conditions which 
the murder of Comyn had created. He had never been 
able to rely upon the support of any section of the 
Scottish nation; barons and bishops alike had taken 
oaths of allegiance and had repeatedly broken their 
oaths as opportunity offered. But between Bruce and 
the relatives and friends of the Red Comyn there was 
a blood-fcud, and the English King coula count upon 
the unswerving loyalty of a considerable number of 
great Scottish families. This advantage was thrown 
away by the new English sovereign, Edward 11 . re¬ 
turned to London witnout making any serious effort 
to fulfil the last wishes of his father. King Robert’s 
Scottish foes were left without the support of an 
English army or the guidance which an English plan 
of campaign would have afforded. Between ijoy and 
1313, Bruce not only crushed his opponents in Scot¬ 
land and expelled English garrisons from castles and 
strongholds, but made several raids into the North qf 
England, and only once in the course of these years 
diefEdward IL retaliate by an invasion of Scodana. In 
the autumn of 1310 he marched through the southern 
Scottish counties. King Robert made no attempt m 
meet him in the field—a guerilla warfare was the best 
military policy for Scotland—and contented himself 
widi depriving the invaders of supplies. 

In the summer of 1313 the King’s brother, Edward 
Bruce, was engaged in the siege of Stirling Casdc, and 
he accepted from the English governor one of those 
challenges which gave to medieval warfare something 
of the aspect of a tournament. The siege was not to be 
pressed for a year; if the garrison was not tjeUeved by 
next Midsummer Day, it would surrender the castle. 
The bargain represented an abandonment of the rule 
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which had fi^cd Robert’s lailitary policy, but an 
atteement of the kind could not be dishonoured, and 
there was nothing for it but to risk the fortunes of one 

E eat battle, to which the English could bring a much 
rger and better cquijppcd arcay than the Scots might 
hope to assemble. The battle was fought beside the 
Bannockburn on Midsummer Day, 1314. Edward II. 
commanded a force which muen outnumbered the 
Scots, but the leadership of the Scottish King was 
vastly superior, and Bannockburn was a defeat more 
severe than any English army had yet experienced. It 
was with difficulty that Edward made good his escape 
from the rout of nis great host. 

A decision had been reached, and the quarrel should 
have ended. But Edward IL, devoid of his father’s 
determination, possessed his father’s obstinacy, and he 
would not acknowledge, and never did acknowledge, 
the independence which he was no longer able to en¬ 
danger. His foolish pride brought grave disasters upon 
his own country. A Scottish effort in Ireland did not, 
indeed, liberate that divided land from English rule, 
but it greatly decreased the significance of Edward’s 
claim to be ** Lord of Ireland,” and more than a 
century had to pass before English authority in Ireland 
recovered from the blow, Scottish armies ravaged the 
North of England every year, and were left almost 
undisturbed to work their will upon the unfortunate 
population. Once Edward, flushed by his victory over 
nis own rebellious barons at Boroughbridge, did make, 
in 1322, a futile invasion of Scotland, and was nearly 
captured at Byland Abbey in Yorkshire on his way 
home; and after this experience he obtained a truce 
from the Scots. 

The truce came to an end with the luckless 
Edward’s deposition and murder in 1327. The English 
Regents, Que^ Isabella and her paramour, Mortimer, 
IW'oposcd to renew it without an acknowledgment of 
Scottish independence, and King Robert replied by 
^ding his comrade-in-arms, the Black Douglas, and 
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his nephew, Randolph—^his own health did not allow 
of his going in person—to t^avage the northern coun¬ 
ties as they had not been ravaged since William the 
Conqueror's “harrying of the North.” A kind of 
despair seized upon the hapless victims, and the 
chronicler, Froissart, describes the impossibility of 
dealing with the mobile Scottish armies: 

“ These Scottish men arc right hardy and sore 
travailing in harness and in wars. . . . They take 
with them no provision of bread and wine, for their 
customary sobriety is so great that in time of war they 
will make a long journey eating half-sodden flesh, 
without any bread, and drinking water from a stream 
without wine, and they carry no pots or pans, for they 
seethe the beasts in their own skins. . . . C 3 n their horses 
between the pad and the saddle they pack a broad 
metal plate, and behind the saddle they carry a small 
bag of oatmeal, to the intent that, when tney have 
eaten of the sodden flesh, they may lay this plate 
on the fire and mix some oatmeal, and when the 
plate is hot they place a thin paste thereon and thus 
make a litdc cake like a cracknel or biscuit to com¬ 
fort their stomachs withal. Wherefore it is no great 
wonder that they make longer journeys than other 
men do.” 

The first episode in the great military career of 
Edward III. of England was a melancholy adventure 
in which a Scottish host played a game of Will-o’-the- 
Wisp with their English foes, and. the boy King 
narrowly escaped capture. The Regents had to 
recognize the logic 01 facts. In 1328 Letters Patent 
were issued in the name of the young King, acknow¬ 
ledging the independence of Scotland “without any 
kind of subjection or subordination ” to England, and 
in the same year the Treaty of Northampton was 
negotiated with King Robert as an independent 
sovereign. 

But the logic of facts necessarily changes with the 
facts, and the change is not always slow or gradual. 
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When m BagUih Parliikmeiit sanctioned the Treaty 
of Northampton in 13181 Scotland was ruled by a 
strong king and England was under a weak regency. 
A year later, King Robert died and was succeeded by 
a boy, and in another year’s time Edward III, had 
assumed the reins of government in England. His 
grandfather’s temporary conquest of Scotland had 
given a yoimg and ambitious monarch a precedent 
which he mignt well consider it ignoble to disregard,, 
and the ignominy of his father’s reign migjit easily 
seem to demand a revival of English military prestige. 
Further, there were in England a number of Scottish 
magnates who had sacrificed everything for the 
English cause and Were eager to recover what they 
had lost. The victory of Bannockburn had not availed 
to assuage the hatred felt for the slayer of the Red 
Comyn, and the Comyns, the Balliols, and other great 
Scottish barons went into exile rather than recognize 
the authority of King Robert A few of these “ Dis¬ 
inherited Lords” had been protected by the Treaty 
of Northampton, but the Scots had hesitated to restore 
their lands because they feared to imperil the throne 
of the boy King, David II. Edward BalHol, the son 
and heir of John Balliol, was received at the English 
Court by Edward IIL, and it was known that he was 
plotting with the Disinherited for his restoration to 
nis father’s vassal-throne. 

In the summer of 1331, Edward Balliol and a 
compaiw of the Disinherited landed on the coast of 
Fife. The expedition was not, at first, openly acknow¬ 
ledged by Eoward IIL, but before long he denounced 
the Treaty of Northampton and accepted the proffered 
homage of Edward Balliol, who, after a victory in a 
skirmish at DuppHn Moor, near Perth, was crowned 
at Scone in September, 1332, as the vassal of England. 
Before three m^iths had elapsed, Balliol was driven 
out of Scotland, but in the following year* Edward III. 
came to his rescue. In the summer of 1333, he dc- 
tmt^ the Scots at Halidon Hill, near Bcrwick-*on- 
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Tweed, took the town and the castle (which had been 
recovered 1 ^ King Robert), and made an unopposed 
march to Edinburgh, where Edward Balliol ncld a 
Parliament of the Disinherited. The young heir of 
Bruce, David II., was sent to France tor safety, and 
the independence of Scotland seemed to be in graver 
peril than ever. But Balliol again failed to maintain 
nimself against the national party, and Edward IIL 
had to come to his help in 1335 and in each of the 
two following years. Meanwhile, the ambition of the 
English King had turned to a richer prey than 
Scotland, and after he put forward his claim to the 
French crown he only twice invaded Scotland. With¬ 
out his master, Balliol was powerless, and he aban¬ 
doned the struggle, leaving the Scots to deal piecemeal 
with the castles and strongholds held by English 
garrisons. The task was not an easy one, for BaTliol, 
in 1334, had ceded to Edward the whole of the old 
province of Lothian. It was to be no part of the 
vassal kingdom, but an appanage of the English 
Crown, and English officials were administering the 
counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Midlothian, 
Haddington, and Linlithgow. 

By the date (1341) of the last of this series of 
invasions carried out by Edward III. in person, Perth, 
Stirling, and Edinburgh had been recovered, and 
David II., then seventeen years of age, returned from 
France. The Regent, Robert the Steward, a grandson 
of King Robert, and heir-presumptive- to the throne, 
handed over the government to the young King, who 
was jealous of his authority, but the recovery of 
Scottish soil proceeded while Edward was engag^ in 
his early campaigns in France. Then the Scots were 
offered a choice which they had to make more than 
once again in the next two centuries. The English 
proposed to restore the territory th^ still held on 
condition of the abandonment of the French cause by 
the Scots. The French had given little help in the 
first stage of the War of Independence, but they had 
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itndered valuable servket to Scotlaxid in tiic minority 
ol David IL» and diese services were one of the causes 
of the English attack upon France* Apart from this 
debt of honour, there was an ade<^uatc reason fOr the 
refusal of the offer. If the English should conquer 
France, would the proposed treaty of perpetual peace 
protect die Scots from a nation which ruled from the 
kiver Tweed to the Mediterranean Sea? And if the 
English should fail to conquer France, would such 
a treaty restrain them from restoring their military 
prestige by a conquest of Scodand? in neither event 
could the Scots expect help from France, for the 
French, if beaten, could not, and, if successful, would 
not assist a country which had deserted them in their 
hour of need. 

Thus began the active period of the Franco-Scottish 
Alliance, it profoundly affected the domestic history 
of Scotland, for France, to a large extent, replaced 
England as the link between Scodand and Europe. 
In the development of law and institutions, in social 
manners and customs, in education and learning, in 
gardening, in architecture, in cookery and the manage¬ 
ment of the household, France became the model 
which most deeply influenced the civilization of 
Scodand. Community of language secured that the 
literature of England should retain in Scotland the 
importance which, before the War of Independence, 
had attached to English law, institutions, and customs, 
and Chaucer found in Scotland some of his noblest 
successors, but France made its own contribution both 
to Scottish Literature and to the speech of Lowland 
Scodand. The political object of the Alliance was the 
delivery of the territory of both countries from 
En^iish military occupation, and that object was 
ultimately achieved, though not until after the lapse 
of at long perio#of time. 

The choice of a French Alliance by David 11 . must, 
hbwever, be judged by its ultimate, not its immediate, 
results* In the year of Edward’s victory at Crecy, 
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the Kixig of &ots led an army into England to re¬ 
duce the English pressure upon France. At the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, near Durham, fought in October, 
1346, David was defeated and captured. The defeat 
had two unfortunate results. The enforced absence of 
the monarch was not in itself to be regretted, for he 
was a worthless man, and Robert the Steward, who 
again assumed the regency, was a better ruler of 
&ot!and. But the captivity of the sovereign involved 
an ignominy which was bound to lead, sooner or 
later, to the impoverishment of the country by the 
payment of a ransom for his release. Further, large 
tracts of the recently r(^aincd portions of Southern 
Scotland fell again into Mglish nands after the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, and the work of recovery had to 
be done over again; it was not completed until more 
than a century had passed. David remained in a 
pleasant English captivity for eleven years, in the 
course of which nghting alternated with truces. 
Edward III. once again invaded Scotland in the begin¬ 
ning of 1356, and his ravages of the Lowlands gave 
the spring of that year the name of the “ Burned 
Candlemas.” Once again, too, he brought his puppet, 
Balliol, to Scotland—this time in order that he might 
surrender the whole of the kingdom to his overlord. 
The ceremony of surrender was solemnly performed; 
the vassal gave his superior a handful of Scottish 
earth and tne crown which he wore. But he could 
give no more than these things, and, indeed, the 
object of the whole performance was simply to get 
rid of the Balliol claims, which conflicted with a new 
Scottish policy suggested by Edward’s personal inter¬ 
course with his prisoner. 

David was released in 1357, and his ransom was 
fixed at 100,000 marks, to be paid in ten years’ time. 
Only about three-fourths of this sum were actually 
received by the English Treasury, but the records in 
the Exchcoucr Rolls of Scotland show the almost 
intolerable ourden which it involved. After the Scots 
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Iiad ocpistitiiced tor six years the drein on dieir 
meagre resoitrces, Edward andDavid believed diat 
dbe time had come when tibey might be induced to 
accept ajproposal about which the two kings seem to 
have hadt an understanding for several years. David 
was childless, and he hated the nephew, some eight 
years his senior, who, by a settlement of the crown 
made in his father’s reign, was to be his successor. 
The burden of the ransom pressed heavily upon an 
extravagant king as well as upon an impoverished 
people, and David indicated his willingness to 
acknowledge as his heir any son of Edward III., 
except the heir to the throne of England. In 1364, he 
laid this proposal before a Scottish Parliament, which 
indignantly refused to purchase peace and a release 
from financial obligations at the price of the national 
independence. In point of fact, the freedom of 
Scotland was never again in danger, nor was it 
seriously menaced by the repudiation of David’s agree¬ 
ment with Edward III., for the French war was 
sufficient to absorb all the energies of the English 
King. When David II. died in 1371, the English still 
held the shires of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, 
but the War of Independence may be said to close 
with his inglorious reign. 


CHAPTER III 
KINGS AND BARONS 

Robert the Steward duly succeeded his nephew and 
reigned from 1321 to 1300. He was almost fifty-five 
when he asccnaeo the tnronc, and, by the standard 
ol those days, was rather in old than in middle age« 
iW work of recovering the occupied territmry went 
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throughout his reign and that of his son, 
Robert IIL (1390-1406), but neither monarch took any 
promii^snt part in it. Robert III., the second sovereign 
of the House of Stewart, was also approaching old 
age when he came to the throne, and his health was 
weak. The best-remembered incidents of the two reigns 
are the battle of Otterburn or Chevy Chase (1388), a 
romantic episode in the never-ending war with 
England, immortalized in both Scottish and English 
ballads; and the battle of the clans on the Inches at 
Perth (1396), and the mysterious death of the heir- 
apparent, the Duke of Rothesay (1402), both of which 
arc described in Sir Walter Scott’s Fatr Matd of Perth. 
The death of Rothesay was generally attributed to the 
King’s brother, the Duke of Albany, who was on 
notoriously bad terms with his nephew, and Robert 
resolved to send his only remaining son, Prince James, 
to be educated in France. The boy sailed in the 
spring of 1406, but his vessel was captured by English 
sailors off Flamborough Head, and he was taken 
prisoner. The news killed Robert III., who was in 
very feeble health—he had described himself as “ the 
worst of kings and the unluckicst of men.” During 
the minority and captivity of James I. (1406-1437) the 
kingdom was administered by his uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, and when he died in 1420 he was succeeded 
in the regency by his son, Murdoch, also Duke of 
Albany, who conducted the government until the 
return of King James in 1424. 

During the period from the death of David II. in 
1371 to me beginning of the personal rule of James I. 
in 1424, substantial progress was made in the ex¬ 
pulsion of the English from Scottish territory. It was 
a time of almost incessant fighting, and the borders 
were wasted by frequent EngUsh invasions; a Scottish 
attempt at retaliation by an invasion of England 
resulted in a defeat at Homildon (now known as 
Humblcton) Hill in Northumberland in September, 
1402. It was always unwise for the Scots to challenge 
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tte Engiish to a pitdbcd battle, not only became of 
an almost certain English simcriority in numbers, but 
also because of the skill ot the English archers, to 
which is attributable almost every one of a long 
series of Scottish defeats between Falkirk and 
Plodden. Successive Scottish rulers tried in vain to 
compel their subjects to eemip themselves as bowmen. 
The best defensive policy tor Scotland was, therefore, 
not attack, but the maintenance of a guerilla warfare, 
and a repetition of the stratagems and surprises by 
which castles and stro^holds had been retaken in 
the days of the Bruce. The absorption of the English 
in the French war, and, during its intermission, the 
domestic troubles which led to the deposition of 
Richard II. and to the rebellions under his successor, 
gave opportunities for the recovery of much of the 
ground lost after the battle of Neville’s Cross. 

While the reigns of Robert 11 . and Robert III. and 
the Albany regencies saw progress in this respect, they 
had other and deplorable results. The distribution 
of the lands which had belonged to the Disinherited 
had given undue and dangerous power to many 
families, of whom the Douglases were the most 
conspicuous. The feeble rule of two old kings, and the 
long minority and imprisonment of James I., involved 
a continuous weakness of the central power and a 
corresponding increase of lawlessness. If the life of 
Robert I. had been prolonged—he was only fifty-five 
when he died—or it his son had been an active and 
competent ruler, the Crown, the authority of which 
was essential to the maintenance of peace and order, 
would have recovered the efficiency which it possessed 
in tiu? days of Alexander III. As it was, the whole 
series of events from the death of Robert 1 . rendered 
impossible the recovery of the kingdom from the dis- 
oracr inevitably after a long war. In the reign of 
Robert HI. a contemporary chronicler lamented that 
there was^no law in Scotland, for the strong oppressed 
tiaat weak, and mmrdcrs and robberies remained un- 
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piiiushed* Justice^ he wrote, seemed to have been 
sent into exile* 

Such was the condition of Scotland when James L, 
the Poet'King, returned from his English imprison* 
ment in the spring of 1424, at the age of thirty. He 
set himself to restore law and order. “ I will make 
the key keep the castle,” he said, ” and the bracken 
bush the cow,” He began a stern rule by the execution 
of the Duke of Albany and two of his sons; the 
nature of their offence and the justice of their sentence 
arc alike obscure. In his dealings with others of the 
nobles he was ruthless and, from the first, he raised 
up dangerous enemies and created blood feuds, which 
might have menaced the dynasty. James was 
murdered in 1437; the wonder is that he survived for 
thirteen years, and the knowledge that his time was 
likely to be short may explain what seems to be the 
rashness and precipitancy of his policy. Everything 
was against him. His release had been purchased by 
a heavy ransom, and taxation increased the discontent 
aroused by reforms. He tried to obtain the support 
of the smaller landowners, a class which suffered 
grievously under the oppression of the great barons. 
The Scottish Parliament was composed, in fact though 
not in theory, of the great lanoowners, clerical and 
lay, and commissioners of royal burghs. James tried 
to persuade the smaller landowners to send repre¬ 
sentatives to Parliament in order that their grievances 
might be stated and discussed, but they would not 
pay the expense involved in the suggestion. 

His reign witnessed the greatest period of the 
Franco-Scottish Alliance. The Regents had sent 
Scottish troops to France, and they had played a 
conspicuous part in the French victory at Baug6 
(1421), in which the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V., was slain. James, though for the first years 
after his release he kept peace with the English at 
home, continued the policy of fighting the English 
in France, and Scottish solaicrs took part in the great 
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id the period, hripiog to drive off the Btig^sh 
from Orleans in 1429 and following the fortunes of 
the Maid of France. They shared in her last triiimph 
at Lagny, and one of them has recorded how he 
witnessed her martyrdom at Rouen. The help giveO 
by Scotland to France led the Regents for Henry VL 
to offer James, in 1433, the restoration of Roxburgh 
and Bcrwick-on-Twccd, the only important places still 
in English hands, but James declined to abandon his 
French allies, and it was from an unsuccessful siege 
of Roxburgh that he went to meet his death at Perth 
in February, 1437. His firm rule was so far successful 
that his murderers effected nothing beyond their 
immediate obiart, his death. They were caught and 
subjected to a fierce and revengeful punishment, and his 
heir, a child of six, succeeded as James IL {1437-1460). 

A troubled minority followed, but James, when he 
undertook the government, made the Crown stronger 
than it had been since the death of Robert 1 . He 
broke the power of the great families by destroying 
the most powerful of them all, the House of Douglas. 
He picked a quarrel with the eighth Earl of Douglas, 
invaded his territories in his absence, and demolished 
one of his castles. Douglas retaliated by forming a 
great band of conspiracy against the King, and James, 
rarning of its existence, summoned him to Stirling 
Castle under a safe conduct. There, on a February 
night in 1452, he challenged him with being privy 
to a traitorous agreement. The Earl refused to “ brax 
the band,” and James stabbed him. His brother, the 
ninth (and last) was ready to avenge the murder, 
and a stmggte fdllowcd, in which the Douglases were 
defeated, and their power was destroyed. The last 
Earl took wefyige in England; his brother, the Earl of 
Ormond* Was put to death as a traitor, and another 
brother, who haM the Earldom of Moray, fell in the 
battle m Arkinliolm, or Lansholm (1455), in which 
thereat House found its Cullodcn. 

tne last service rendered by the Douglases had 

■ij 
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bcca the recovery of portions of the Border, and in 
the summer of i^o James undertook a siege of 
Roxburgh Castle. The outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses in England offered a suitable opportunity for 
such an endeavour. The King had long been 
interested in artillery, and, on August 3, he was 
standing close Jto a bombard, an early type of cannon^ 
while it was being fired. The gun exploocd and James 
was killed, in his thirtieth year. His heir, James III. 
(1460-1488), was a boy of nine, and the country had 
to face another minority, but the late King’s destruc¬ 
tion of the Douglases rendered the situation unusually 
simple, and for the next five years a great ecclesiastic, 
James Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, maintained 
the authority of the central government. The Wars 
of the Roses introduced a new element into the rela¬ 
tions with England, for it became possible for the 
Scots to intervene in an English civil conflict. 
James II. had supported the House of Lancaster, 
and his policy was continued after his death, when 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry VI., offered the 
restoration of Berwick in return for Scottish aid. The 
offer was accepted, and in April, 1^61, Berwick be¬ 
came once more a Scottish burgh. The bargain 
ultimately proved to be of little value to either party, 
for the help given by Scotland did not avail to restore 
the fortunes of the House of Lancaster, and the Scots 
retained Berwick for just over twenty years. But 
Roxburgh Castle had been captured after the late 
King’s death, and the new reign bcg;an with the 
complete expulsion of the invaders. A few years later 
the marriage of James III. (1469) brought to Scotland 
die islands of Orkney and Shetland, which had be¬ 
longed to a Scandinavian power since before the time 
of Malcolm Canmorc. The islands were pledged by 
the bride’s father, Christian 1 . of Denmark, for the 
payment of her dowry, and in 1472 they were 
annexed to the Scottish Crown. A further indication 
of the growing importance of the kingdom is to be 

2 
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iound in the matk)^ of the Archbishopric of 
St. Aorirews in 1472; the erection of a tnetropolitasi 
sec had hitherto been refused by the Papacy. 

The reign of James IIL, whicn bc^n so briHiantly, 
ended in disaster and failure. Family quarrels and 
intrigues are not common in the history of the House 
of Stewart, but James was on bad terms with his 
brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar. 
The King possessed literary interests and artistic tastes, 
and it was said of him that he “ desired never to hear 
of wars nor the fame thereof, and delighted in music 
and architecture.*" His warlike brothers despised him, 
and the Scottish nobles had much more respect for 
them than for him. A dispute led to the arrest of 
both brothers. Mar died in prison and Albany fled 
to France (1479). War broke out with England, and 
Edward IV, employed the exiled Earl of Douglas to 
negotiate an arrangement with the banished Duke. 
Albany and Douglas were to receive military help for 
an invasion of Scotland; James was to be dcposca, the 
forfeited Douglas estates were to be restored, and 
Albany was to rule Scotland as a vassal of England. 
The expedition resulted in the capture of Berwick by 
the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard IIL, but 
the larger aims of the conspirators were not fulfflled. 
James was imprisoned by his nobles, and Albany made 
terms with the rebels, then quarrelled with them, was 
reconciled to his brother, and was recognized as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the kingdom. The two 
brothers soon quarrelled again, and Albany fled to 
EnglaxKi. The revolution which followed the death of 
Edward IV., in 1483, prevented his receiving adequate 
support, but in July, 1484, accompanied by Douglas, 
he brought a small English force to the Fair of 
Lochnijglhen. The sequel of this adventure is sig¬ 
nificant of die effect of the suppression of the 
Douglases by fimes II. The once powerful cry, “ A 
Douglas! A Douglas!” failed to evoke any response, 
even in what had been the I>o«^s country. The 
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mvadcTf were overpowered, Albany fled to France, 
where he was accidentally killed two years later, and 
the last Earl of Douglas died a prisoner in the 
monastery of Lindorcs. 

The disappearance of his treacherous brother did 
not put an end to the misfortunes of James IIL The 
history of the reign is obscure, but it is evident that, 
whatever his merits may have been, James was un¬ 
fitted to rule Scotland in that age. A new conspiracy 
was formed against him, and he perished—tradition 
says by murder—after the defeat of his army at 
Sauchieburn, near the field of Bannockburn (1488), 
The rebels had seized the person of his heir, the 
Prince of Scotland, a boy of fifteen, who, as James IV. 
(1488-1513), gave Scotland the longest period of peace 
and good government that she had known since the 
outbreak or the War of Independence. His reign was 
long regarded as a second Golden Age. He kept the 
barons in subjection, he made the authority of the 
Crown respected in the Western Isles, and he gave 
Scotland, ror the only time in her history, a navy 
which could dispute the mastery of the seas witn 
England. Trade and commerce were flourishing and 
the country was prosperous. 

It is, indeed, remarkable, in view of the history of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that so much 
material progress was made. The greatest age of 
Scottish building was before the War of Independence, 
but the period between the close of the war and the 
beginning of the Reformation saw important develop¬ 
ments both in ecclesiastical and in domestic architec¬ 
ture—for example, the building or rebuilding of 
Melrose Abbey, St. Giles’s Church and Trinity Church 
in Edinburgh, St. Michael’s Church at Linlithgow, 
Paisley Abbey, the Cathedral Churches of several 
dioceses, the palaces of Holyrood, Linlithgow, Stirling, 
and Falkland, many great baronial and episcopal castles, 
and some beautiful town houses. Three universities 
were founded—St. Andrews in 1411, Glasgow in 
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1451, atid Aberdeen in i4^*-^iid the buildings of 
St Salvator's, College at Andrews and lung's 
College at Aberdeen remain to testify to the generosiiv 
of founders and the skill of architects. So much buila- 
ing cannot have been accomplished by a country 
wnich was entirely impoverished, and medieval 
observers, both native ana foreign, suggest the exist¬ 
ence in Scotland of a rude plenty. A Spanish diplomat 
who visited Scotland in the reign of James IV. 
described the houses in the towns as good, all built 
of hewn stone, provided with excellent doors, glass 
windows, and a great number of chimneys. All the 
furniture that is used in Italy, Spain, and France is 
to be found in their dwellings. It has not been bought 
in modern times, but inherited from preceding ages.” 

There was progress, during these centuries, in other 
than material respects. A great Scottish Literature 
grew up, and in the fiftcenm century the history of 
Literature is, perhaps, to be found in Scotland rather 
than in England. The legal system adopted during 
these centuries is still the basis of Scots Law, and the 
Supreme Courts have an unbroken history to the 
present day. Villenage died out in Scotland while it 
was still a recognized institution in England; the 
Scottish labourer was a freeman before his English 
fellow, and Scotland never knew a peasants* revolt 
or a rising like that led by Robert Kct in the reign 
of Edward VI. That all this should have happened in 
spite of an almost continuous foreign war and a not 
less continuous scries of domestic disturbances, is a 
tribute to the spirit of the Scottish people. 

The growth of prosperity under James IV. led that 
monarch to adopt a more ambitious foreign policy 
than had been possible for his predecessors. The real 
basis of ihc Franco-Scottish Alliance had disappeared 
widi reentry alike of French and of Scottish 
territory, and tnough James did not fully realize this, 
he was eager to play an independent part in European 
Sfifairs and to give to Scotland some weight in the 
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councils of the nations. For some years he hoped to 
convince the wcwrld of the increased importance of the 
Scottish Crown by negotiating a marriage with a 
daughter of the Spanish sovereigns. Ferdinand and 
Isabella cncouragccf him in this hope in order to divert 
him from supporting the English Pretender, Perkin 
Warbeck, whose claims menaced the Tudor throne 
which their daughter was to share with Henry VIII. 
James did have an inglorious war with England in 
1495-1497, but in 1501, despairing of a Spanish princess, 
he accepted the offer of the hand of Margaret, the 
^ elder daughter of Henry VII. The last marriage treaty 
of the kind with England had been the Treaty of 
Northampton, in accordance with which the boy 
David II. married a sister of Edward III. fames L 
had married an English lady of royal blood, but his 
marriage was the sequel to the love story described 
in his poem, “ The Kingis Quair,” not the result of a 
contract between two kingdoms. The English made, 
in the Treaty for the “ Union of the Thistle and the 
Rose,** the first official acknowledgment of the inde¬ 
pendent status of Scotland since 1328, and some of the 
wisest Scotsmen of the time, themselves bound to 
France by many tics, came to see that, since the 
territorial integrity of the kingdom had been restored, 
it was no longer either necessary or expedient to 
regard England as being inevitanly the enemy of 
Scotland. 

James himself held this view for a^time, but when 
a critical situation arose, the conservative traditions of 
Scottish foreign policy proved too strong. He married 
an English tridc in the summer of 1503; ten years 
later he was slain in battle against her countrymen. 
The death of Henry VII. in 1509 was a blow to 
Anglo-Scottish fricnoship. James soon had personal 

f ricvanccs against his redoubtable brother-in-law, 
Icnry VIIL, and when, in 1513, England entered a 
European League against France, the Scottish King 
felt tnat he must aid the auld ally against the auld 
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Ut msdc a grafe mxsoikulaticm abouiC tiia 
peril ta France* That coimtry was much too strong 
to be crashed, and the alliance against her was com¬ 
posed of elements not likely to maintain their coher¬ 
ence; in point of fact, withm about a year, the French 
King married a sister of Henry VIIL For the first 
time since the War of Independence, public opinion 
in Scotland was divided about the interest and the 
duty of the nation, and the older and wiser counsellors 
tried to restrain James from an invasion of England- 
Like Rehoboam of old, he listened to the voice of the 
young men, and set out on the “ ill road ** which led 
to Fkxlden (September, 1513). The battle has been 
described, once for all, in the Canto of Marmion, 
in which, in Lockhart’s words, Scott “ dignified^ the 
most fatal of Scotland’s national misfortunes by a 
celebration as loftily pathetic as ever blended pride 
with sorrow.” 

Floddcn in no way endangered the independence of 
Scotland, but it was fatal to the hopes of greatness in 
which the fourth James had indulged and to the pros¬ 
perity which gave rise to these hopes. The Scottish 
navy was sold to France, and Scotland, deprived of her 
best and bravest, had to face the dangers of an un¬ 
usually troubled minority. James V. (i5i3-i542> was 
not quite eighteen months old when he succeeded to 
the throne; nis father had just passed his fortieth year 
'when he fell at Flodden. His minority witnessed a 
struggle which had disastrous effects upon his future 
rule. The Queen-Mother, Margaret of England, 
married, less than a year after her husband’s acath, 
the young Earl of Angus, the head of a branch of the 
Douglas family which had risen on the ruins of the 
great house. The French had already taken steps to 
counteract the influence of an English Queen-Mother, 
and hstd proposed to send to Scodand the Duke of 
Albany, son ol^the traitor of the reign of James IIL 
and heir-presumptive to the Crown. The offer had 
been accepted, for the heir-presumptive was regariled 
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m thm pr<q)ar person to hold a regency, but Albany^ a 
Frenchman by birth and education and half-French by 
blood, was unwilling to leave Paris for Edinburgh* 
The marriage of Margaret to a nobleman, whose family 
had been notorious for intrigues with England, created 
anxiety in Scotland as well as in France, and Albany 
came to Scotland as Regent in 1515. Angus and Mar- 

f arct fled to England, where she bore a daughter, 
largaret, who was educated at the English Court, 
and, marrying a Scottish traitor of the following reign, 
became the mother of the unfortunate Darnicy, 

The troubles in Scotland in the minority of James V. 
were not merely the results of a conflict between a 
French and an English party. Margaret and Angus re¬ 
turned to Scotland and became irreconcilable enemies* 
Not much harm was done while Margaret checkmated 
English diplomacy in order to annoy Angus. The real 
mischief occurrea after Albany left Scotland in 1524, 
and James, at the age of twelve, was declared by his 
mother and her adherents to have assumed the reins of 
government, Margaret failed to retain her power, and 
Angus, from whom she had obtained a divorce, 
secured the person of the young King, and exercised 
the authority of a regent until James m 1528 made a 
romantic escape from his custody. The young King's 
first act was to obtain from a Parliament the banish¬ 
ment of Angus and the forfeiture of his possessions, 
and similar sentences were passed upon some of Angus* 
adherents. 

James thus began his reign with a feud which left 
its marks upon its subsequent history, for he had 
alienated a large and powerful section of the nobility. 
As the reign progressed the alienation became wider. 
Like his ancestor, James I., the King was determined 
to suppress lawlessness, and though his attempts to do 
so gained for him the affection of the people and the 
name of ** the Commons’ King,” they offended many 
in high places. His most successful effort in this con- 
nectioa was the institution of a Supreme Court of 
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tlie Court of Session^ the permanent mceessor 
of several temporary courts instituted by his predc^ 
oessors* In following his fathcr^s policy of bringing the 
Western Highlands and Islands, and the Borders, into 
subjection to the central power, James further em¬ 
bittered many of his most powerful subjects. 

This alienation of the nobility from the Crown led 
to the final disaster of the reign. Henry VIII. invited 
his nephew to follow the example he had set in Eng¬ 
land by defying the Papacy and confiscating the wealth 
of the monasteries. James refused to do so, and he 
also declined the hand of his cousin, the Princess Mary 
(afterwards Ma^ L), and made two French marriages 
in succession. Distrusted by his nobles, he relied on 
the advice of the great ecclesiastics, and especially upon 
the counsel of David Beaton, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of St. Andrews. Henry invited James to a conference 
at York—wc now know that he intended to kidnap 
him—and when James refused to place himself in his 
uncle’s power, the English King sent Angus to Scot¬ 
land at the head of an invading force. James’s policy 
in these years (1535-1542) was largely guided by 
Francis I, of France, and the Scottish nobility, on the 
pretext that it was a French and not a Scottish quarrel 
—although France was not at war with England at 
the moment—did not obey a royal summons to 
assemble a force to meet the English invaders in 1542. 
So large were the possessions of the Church that the 
ecclesiastics were able to raise an army, which was 
defeated at Solway Moss in November. James returned 
from the Borders to Falkland Palace a dying man. A 
week before his death he heard of the birth of an 
heiress to the throne. “ Adieu, farewell,” he said; ” it 
come with a lass and it will pass with a lass.” The 
ptophetw was not to be fulfilled; the Crown had come 
to tne House of Stewart through Marjorie Bruce, but it 
was not, in fa#| to pass by the marriage of Mary 
Stewart into another family. James died on December 
1:54a# at the age of thirty. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE REFORMATION 

Behind the objections of the Scottish nobles to the 
foreign policy of James V. there almost certainly lay a 
desire for a distribution of the vast estates of the 
Church, which was recognized by its own most loyal 
sons to suffer from too great possessions. The Kc- 
formed doctrines had, however, already made consider¬ 
able progress in Scotland. Lollardy nad reached the 
country from England by die beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and traces of it had persisted into the six¬ 
teenth. Lutheranism began to influence opinion before 
1525, when Parliament forbade the importation of 
Luther’s writings. In 1528, Patrick Hamilton, believed 
to have been a great-grandson of James II., was burned 
at St. Andrews as a Lutheran, and his martyrdom had 
proved to be the seed of the Protestant Church. 

When James V. died, the heir-presumptive to his 
daughter, the little Queen Mary (1542-1567), was the 
Earl of Arran, who was known to incline to the new 
religious views. In accordance with custom, he be¬ 
came Regent, and the new Government in Scotland, 
representing the opposition to James V., was likely to 
prove amenable to English influence. Henry VIIL 
proposed a treaty for the marriage of his heir, after¬ 
wards Edward VL, to the litde Scottish Queen, and 
the efforts of Cardinal Beaton and the French party 
did not avail to procure a rejection of the offer. What 
Beaton and his supporters failed to do was, however, 
immediately achieved by Henry VIIL, who made such 
insulting demands that the Regent came to terms with 
Beaton, and the Scots found a pretext for denouncing 
the Treaty within a few months of its negotiation 
(^ 543 )* 

The wisest policy for the English King would have 
been to wait for a rupture between Arran and Beaton, 
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but Henry at once sent his brothcMn-Iaw, the Earl of 
Hertford (afterwards Protector Somerset), to Scotland 
at the head of an invading army with instructions to 
“ put man and woman and child to fire and sword 
without exception, where any resistance shall be made 
to you/’ The instructions were carried out, and the 
war lasted for six years (15^14-1550), for after Henry’s 
death Somerset continued his poli^ and in 1547 de¬ 
feated the Scots at the batde of Pinkie, near Edin¬ 
burgh, the last of the old conflicts between England 
and Scotland. The inevitable result was to throw the 
Scottish Government into the arms of France. The 
little Queen was sent to France in 1548, and, during 
the long struggle, the French once again rendered a 
great service to Scotland, 

But, while the Government renewed the French 
alliance, the growth of Protestantism created an 
English party. In May, 1546, a body of Scottish Pro¬ 
testants avenged the death of George Wishart, a Pro¬ 
testant martyr, by the murder of Cardinal Beaton, and 
they held his episcopal castle of St. Andrews against 
the Government for over a year. The death of Henry 
VIII. in January, 1547, interrupted negotiations be¬ 
tween the murderers and the English, and the castle 
was captured by the Government, with French help, 
in July. The garrison, including John Knox (who had 
Joinca them after the murder, of which he approved). 
Were sent as galley-slaves to France. The Protestant 
policy of the Protectors who governed England in the 
reign of Edward VI. increased the sympathy between 
the rebellious Scottish Protestants andf the national 
enemy; religious differences were superseding the old 
rivalries. Knox, after spending nineteen months in the 
IwMrrible torture of the galleys, was released through 
the intercession of Edward VL, and for some years he 
was resident in England. FOTcsecing the reaction under 
Mary Tudor, hd^ent to the Continent and resided at 
Frankfurt, Dieppe, and Geneva, where the opinions of 
his English period were modified by association with 
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Calvin* In the course of these years he visited Scotland 
in 1555, and found a large increase in the Protestant 
party. Reform from within the Church, which was 
acknowledged to be corrupt, had failed, and exiles 
from the Marian persecution in England were spread¬ 
ing Protestant doctrines. So weak was the Church in 
Scotland that no steps were taken to interfere with 
Knox, and the small number of Scottish martyrs is a 
further indication of the difficulties of the Government. 

The growing force of Protestantism was necessarily 
an anti-French movement, and political, as well as 
religious, causes combined to destroy the auld alliance. 
France, in the middle of the sixteenth century, was 
much too great a Power to form an alliance with so 
small a country as Scotland. Things had been different 
when the greater, as well as the lesser, nation was 
struggling for its independent existence. Under 
Francis I. and Henry II., France could be the pro¬ 
tector, but not the ally, of Scotland, and French pro¬ 
tection was given only on condition of complete sub¬ 
servience. Henry II. was not satisfied with Arran's 
conduct, and he bribed him with a French duchy to 
resign the regency in favour of the Queen-Motner, 
Mary of Guise, wno could be trusted to carry out in¬ 
structions from Paris. The marriage of the young 
Queen to Francis the Dauphin in 1558 was regardca 
as an indication that Scotland was to share the fate of 
Brittany, and wc now know that Henry II. had 
actually persuaded the girl to sign documents which 

E rovided, in certain events, for the annexation of Scot- 
ind to France. The period in 1559-1560, in which 
the Franco-Scottish Alliance culminated in a Union 
of the Crowns under Francis and Mary, King and 
Queen of France and Scotland, witnessed also its 
downfall. 

The Roman Church in Scotland and the French 
Alliance perished together in a successful rebellion of 
the Protestant “ congregation ” in 1559-1560. The Pro¬ 
testants had signed in 1557 a National Covenant for 

f 
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the est^blishmeat of the Reformed Faitii, and thenfe^ 
had been isolated attacks upon ecclesiastical buildings 
in the following year, but the rebellion did not assume 
dangerous proportions until after the final return of 
Knox to Scotland in the spring of 1559. The Govern^ 
ment gave, in 1558, a new challenge by the martyrdom 
of an aged priest at St Andrews (the first execution 
for heresy since George Wishart was burned by 
Cardinal Beaton twelve years before), and in 1559 the 
Queen Regent threatenea severe measures. Apart from 
the domestic situation, there were reasons why the 
Protestants should bring the conflict to an immediate 
issue. Elizabeth had succeeded Mary on the English 
throne in November, 1558, and help might now be 
expected from England, while France, just released 
from the burden of a Spanish war, would soon be 
ready to prosecute its Scottish policy with fresh vigour. 
The conflict was interruptedf by the illness of the 
Queen-Mother, and when she died in Edinburgh Casdc 
in June, 1560, there was no representative of the young 
sovereigns who could exercise their authority with any 
hope ot securing obedience. 

The triumphant Protestants held a Parliament in 
August, 1560, and they sanctioned the establishment of 
a Reformed Church, forbidding the celebration of 
Mass.by severe penalties, including death for a re¬ 
peated offence. The royal sanction was not given to 
these measures, but a Protestant Church was estab¬ 
lished dc facto and the sovereigns were powerless to 
interfere. Francis IL died in December of the same 
year, and when his ninetccn-ycar-old widow returned 
to Scotland, in Atigust, 1561, she had no alternative to 
a recognition of the accomplished fact, and it was with 
difficulty that she protected the exercise 0/ her own 
worship in her own chapel. It is impossible to say 
what proportion of her subjects were Protestants, but 
the setzure of^lhe spoils of the old Church by the 
ruling classes, nobles, lairds, and municipalities alike, 
I'cndered faopdess any attempt to reverse tne decision of 
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1560. Knox, whose own hands were clean, was anxious 
to employ the old ecclesiastical revenues for the sus- 
tentation of the ministry, the education of youth, and 
the relief of the poor, but he argued in vain with his 
political allies. The leader of the latter was James 
Stewart, an illegitimate half-brother of the Queen, who 
had enriched mmself with ecclesiastical lands. Mary's 
position was tenable only while she followed the 
advice of tlic Protestant party, and, for the first years 
of her active reign, she was guided by her brother, 
whom she made Earl of Murray. 

This comparatively peaceful period came to an end 
in 1565, when the Queen married her cousin, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnicy, a grandson of Margaret Tudor, 
Queen of James IV., by her second marriage with the 
Earl of Angus. A failure of heirs in the Tudor House 
had made Mary the heiress-presumptive of the English 
throne, should Elizabeth die without issue, and after 
her there stood in the succession Darnley’s mother, the 
Countess of Lennox, whose rights would be inherited 
by her son. Although the marriage thus consolidated 
the claims of tlie descendants of Margaret Tudor to the 
Crown of England, it was a love match and not a 
political negotiation. It was none the less a blunder 
which was to prove fatal. From the first, Darnicy was 
tactless, and he began by goading Murray into a re¬ 
bellion. He soon proved to be a drunken young fool, 
and he demanded that his wife should confer upon 
him rights which would have constituted a grave 
injury to the House of Hamilton, the next heirs to the 
throne of Scotland. Mary's refusal was confirmed by 
the advice of her private secretary, an Italian named 
David Rizzio, and Darnley, making imputations upon 
his wife’s honour, entered into a conspiracy for the 
murder of the secretary. His accomplices were some of 
the leading Scottish nobles, and Murray and the other 
rebels who had sought refuge in England were in the 
plot. 

Rizzio was murdered at the Queen’s supper-tabic in 
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the of 1^6, when Mary was near her c<m 6 a/Cr 

inetit* Tne murdta: was only die first instalment of 
Darnky^s scheme, for he believed that his accon^liccs, 
some of whom had taken up arms to oppose his 
marriage, would place him in control of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Queen, discovering this, persuaded her 
husband that he had no more to expea from his asso¬ 
ciates than she herself had, and together they escaped 
from Holyrood in the darkness of a March night. The 
country rmlied to the Queen, and the murderers had 
to flee, but Murray, who had ventured back to Scot¬ 
land on the night of the murder, was taken into 
favour. Darnlcy disowned his fellow-conspirators, 
publicly denying any knowledge of the crime and 
showing bitterness against the criminals. From that 
moment he was a doomed man, for he had oSended 
those who never fo^ave. 

In the following February (1567) Darnlcy was mur¬ 
dered. That there was a widespread conspiracy against 
him is certain, and it is probable that Mary was aware 
of the designs entertained against him by a large group 
of the nobles. The question of her guilt does not, un¬ 
fortunately, end there. The actual accomplishment of 
the design may have been the result of a clomcsiic con¬ 
spiracy between Mary and the Earl of Bothwcll, but 
even if this is so, Bothwcll had other accomplices be¬ 
sides the Queen. Guilty or innocent, Mary convinced 
Scotland and the world of her guilt when she married 
Bothwcll in May. The nobles, who were afterwards to 
accuse each other of cognizance of the murder, and 
one of the most prominent of whom was to suffer on 
the scaffold for the crime, took up arms as a protest 
against the rule of a murderess. The Queen sur- 
i:cndcred, was imprisoned in Lochlcvcn Casde, and 
was compelled to abdicate in favour of her infant son, 
James VI., born in June, 1566. In May, 1568, she 
escaped from tochlcven, a loyal army was ready to 
support her, and she marched towards Dunbarton 
Castle. At Langsidc, outside Glasgow, her brotiicr, the 
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Ear! Mtirray^ Regent for the young James VL (1567- 
1^25! met and defeated her troops. 

Mary fled from the battlefield, reached the shores of 
the Solway in safety, and committed her second fatal 
blunder by taking refuge in England. She had never 
been on good terms with her cousin, Queen Elizabeth. 
On the death of Mary Tudor, FIcnry IL of France had 
made his daughtcr-indaw assume the royal arms of 
England. This implied a claim that, Elizabeth being 
illegitimate, the Crown of England had devolved upon 
the next heir, the Queen of Scots, then Dauphincss of 
France. In the eyes of Catholic Europe, Elizabeth was 
undoubtedly born out of wedlock, but as Henry had 
no intention of trying to assert the claim, it was a 
foolish and meaningless insult, and it created in Eliza¬ 
beth’s breast an ill-will which personal jealousy did 
something to nourish. The English Queen, while on 
professedly amicable terms witn Mary, had assisted 
Murray’s rebellion and was in the secret of the Rizzio 
plot, but, after Mary’s fall, she had intervened on her 
behalf when some of the leading Protestants had 
demanded her trial and execution for the murder of 


Darnley. Mary, among whose faults lack of generosity 
cannot be numbered, misread her cousin’s character 
and placed too much confidence in her horror of re¬ 
bellions, genuine though that was. From the moment 
Mary touched English soil she was a prisoner, and 
Elizabeth, after some hesitation, decided to keep her 
in captivity and to support ihe Regent and the insur¬ 
gent lords. 

All this is a biographical episode which’ did not 
affect the general current of Scottish history. The 
development of a new ecclesiastical system was delayed 
first by the troubles of Mary’s short reign, and, for 
some years after her deposition, by the struggle 
between the “ Queen’s party ” and the King’s party, 
which lasted from 1568 to 1573. Almost from the 
beginning we can trace the existence of the controversy 
which was to divide the country for more than a 
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teutmy, Knox and fais cotkagiiciy to whom Parlia¬ 
ment entrusted the preparation of a constitution for the 
Protestant Church> denied the existence of bishops as 
an order superior to presbyters or ministers, but made 
provision for the institution of the office of Superin¬ 
tendent, which included many of the administrative 
duties of a bishop. There were some reasons which, in 
the early years of the Church of Scotland encouraged 
a tendency towards the development of the superin¬ 
tendents into a modified form of Episcopacy. Some of 
the old bishops accepted the reformation and received 
commissions from the Church as superintendents, and 
liicse retained their old tides, and one of the superin¬ 
tendents was promoted by Queen Mary to a bishopric. 
The acceptance of the title Bishop instead of Superin¬ 
tendent would, it was hoped, preserve for the Cnurch 
the revenues of the old dioceses, and, when the first 
Parliament of James VI. gave legal sanction to what 
had been done in 1560, it expressly and by desire of 
the Church extended this sanedon to the office of 
Superintendent. Some years later, in 1572, a Conven- 
don of the Church accepted the titles of Archbishop 
and Bishop, whose dudes were defined as purely 
administrative. Holders of episcopal office were to be 
subject to the General Assembly of the Church. 

The expectations aroused by this compromise were 
disappointed by a series of promotions to bishoprics, 
which showed that the Earl of Morton, the fourth of 
the regents who, within a few years, acted for the 
infant King, intended that the new bishoprics should, 
like the old ones, be appanages of noble families. This 
was already apparent when a new leader brought a 
powerful influence to bear upon the discussion of the 
question. John Knox died in 1572, and two years later 
Andrew Melville returned to Scotland from France. 
Melvilk held the doctrine of the absolute parity or 
>«(juality of thfr ministry and denounced the office of 
Bishop as unscriptural. He further suggested a device 
hot the due pariormance of die administrative dudes 
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hidiierto assimed to superintendents or bishops. This 
device was me institution of what was in Scodand a 
new Church Court, the Presbytery. The original 
organization of the Reformed Church in Scodand was 
threefold—a parochial or congregational assembly 
known as the fCirk Session; a provincial assembly 
known as the Synod and roughly corresponding in 
area to the old diocese; and a National or General 
Assembly of the Church. To these was added under 
Melville’s influence the court or assembly which gave 
its name to the whole system—the Presoytery, which 
included an undefined and varying number ot congre¬ 
gations or parishes and was responsible for the adminis¬ 
trative duties hitherto performed by superintendents or 
bishops. The Church was thus governed bv a hier¬ 
archy of courts—Kirk Session, Presbytery, Provincial 
Synod, and General Assembly—each of which in¬ 
cluded lay elders as well as ministers. 

It has oeen necessary to refer to this system in some 
detail because disputes about the proper constitution of 
the Church determined the course of Scottish history 
between the Reformation and the Revolution. The 
Presbyterian party held a doctrine which was certain 
to bring about a series of violent conflicts with the 
Crown. Melville taught that the Church is indepen¬ 
dent of the State and a kingdom within itself, and he 
denied the right of the civil magistrate to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of Church Courts. The Power of 
the Keys he held to be distinct in its nature from the 
Civil Power and to be derived directly from God. The 
Church Courts, therefore, were alone competent to 
deal, for example, with utterances delivered from the 
pulpit. Such a doctrine, taught at a time when Europe 
was divided into Protestants and Catholics, and when 
ecclesiastical controversy was inseparably connected 
with both domestic and foreign policy, could not fail 
to be productive of grave disputes between the Crown 
and the Church. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE JACOBEAN EPISCOPACY 

Tiiire were serious conflicts between the Assembly 
and the Regent Morton in the minority of James VL, 
but the batde between Crown and Church was fought, 
and won, by James in his period of personal rule. 
Early in his fife James asserted a doctrine of the Divii^ 
Right of Kings, and he regarded the constitution of 
the Church of England as oest suited to an absolute 
monarchy, and Presbytery as incompatible with die 
personal government which he was determined to 
establish. Space forbids a narrative of the struggle 
which he maintained, with varying results, beween 
his assumption of aedve rule, about 1580, and his 
accession to the English throne in 1603. He found in 
Melville an able and relentless antagonist, and he was 
sometimes compelled to make great and humiliating 
concessions, but he clung persistently to his object, and 
brought to its realization all the resources of statecraft. 
Before his memorable journey to England, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a rule that the Crown could 
forbid Church Courts to meet arid could restrain indi¬ 
vidual ministers from preaching, and he had obtained 
the consent of the General Assembly to the appoint¬ 
ment of titular bishops entrusted by the Church with 
administrative duties. These decisions were achieved 
in spite of the opposition of the most voluble, and 
probwabjy the largest, section of the clergy, but there 
was always a minority, strong in the North-Eastern 
counties# which preferred Episcopacy to Presbytery. 

James’s foreign policy, as King of Scots, was deter¬ 
mined by his ambition of succeeding to the English 
throne* He remained on friendly terms with Elizabeth 
and even acq#csccd in the execution of his mother, 
Queen Mary, in 1587 rather than jeopardizeliis chances 
of the succession, but he was impatient with the 
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loBgcvi^ of the English Queen, and sometimes^ in¬ 
dulged in intrigues with Roman Catholic powers which 
aroused in Scouand grave suspicions of the genuineness 
of his Protestantism. Elizabeth and her ministers were 
aware of these vagaries, and the old lady occasionally 
wrote some home truths to her young cousin, but his 
indiscretions did not seriously affect his claims. Eliza¬ 
beth consistently refused to trouble herself about her 
successor—^it was, she said, a matter that did not con¬ 
cern her and the law might settle it—and the great 
minister of the close of her reign, Robert Cecil, after¬ 
wards Earl of Salisbury, made up his mind that the 
succession of the King of Scots was the least of a 
number of possible evils. When Elizabeth died, in 
March, 1603, James peacefully ascended the English 
throne as the direct representative, in die female line, 
of his great-great-grandfather, Henry VII. 

His accession deeply affected his policy in Scodand. 
The old baronial opposition to the Crown had already 
become almost negligible, partly because the distribu¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical lands rendered it profitable to 
stand well with die King. Its revival was thence¬ 
forward impossible, because rebellious Scottish mag¬ 
nates could no longer look to the sovereign of England 
for support and protseetion. England after 1603 offered 
no refuge to discontented Scotsmen, whether barons or 
Presbyterian ministers. The wealth and prestige with 
which the English Crown invested the Scottish 
monarch enabled him to create a kind of dictatorship 
such as his strongest predecessors had never dreamed 
of. “ I rule Scotland with a pen,’* he said, and the 
boast was justified. The Parliament, which had a 
tradition of subservience to the ruling power, scarcely 
ever dared to oppose, and rarely to make any protest 
^ainsti the declared will of the King. The Privy 
(Siuncil carried out his orders. General Assemblies, 
the membership of which was skilfully manipulated, 
duly approved his ecclesiastical policy. Throughout 
the Lowlands the royal will was law. 
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la these circumstances it was psjr for JanM to re< 
place the titular or ourely admiaistratiirc episcopacy 
which he had already established by an episcopate 
possessed of Anglican Orders and endowed with some 
of the powers of English bishops. This was accom* 
plished in i6io, when three Scottish bishops were con¬ 
secrated in England and conveyed their orders to their 
brethren. The assent both of a General Assembly and 
of Parliament was obtained for the reconstitution of 
the Scottish Church, and, after a few years, James 
ceased to summon General Assemblies and, in effect, 
abolished the supreme court of the Church, the power 
of which it was difficult to reconcile with the auuiority 
conferred upon the bishops. But James was too wise to 
interfere with the lower Presbyterian courts, the activi¬ 
ties of which were familiar to the people at large. The 
political power which the Church had exercised in his 
youth had vanished with the subordination of the 
General Assembly to his will, and he was content to 
preserve institutions which were valued by the people 
and constituted no danger to the Government. The 

E rocess by which he grafted episcopacy on to a pres- 
yterian system evoked, therefore, no popular opposi¬ 
tion. He was, indeed, sufficiently unwise, on the last 
occasion on which he summoned a General Assembly 
(i6i8), to secure its assent to some innovadons in 
ritual, but when it was clear that they were arousing 
a dangerous opposition, he relaxed the efforts to cn- 
fcM'ce their observance. He knew his countrymen too 
well to challenge them on an issue upon which he was 
uncertain of his ground. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COVENANTS 

His son and successor, Charles L (1625-1649), was. not 
content with the Jacobean compromise between Epis¬ 
copacy and Presbytery, and he determined to bring 
about a uniformity in government and ritual between 
the Church of Scotland and the Church of England. 
His scheme involved the disappearance of the local 
courts of the Scottish Church—the Kirk Session and 
the Presbytery—and the transference of their duties to 
the bishops. It also included the acceptance by the 
Scots of a slightly altered version of the English Book 
of Common I^rayer, prepared by the Scottish bishops, 
and the use of the surplice instead of the black 
Genevan gown by the clergy. Since the Reformation 
the Scottisn Church had used a book of prayers known 
as the Book of Common Order, but ex tempore, or, in 
the language of the time, “ conceived,” prayer was 
permissible and frequent. The Book of Common 
Order had, from a liturgical standpoint, little to com¬ 
mend it, but it was familiar, and the English Prayer- 
Book had been described by James VI. as ” an evil 
Mass said in English.” It was firmly believed by the 
ignorant, and the belief was encouraged by those who 
knew better, that Charles and his ecclesiastical adviser. 
Archbishop Laud, were bent upon the restoration of 
the Roman Church, and the opposition evoked in 1637 
by Laud’s Prayer-Book, as the volume was called, was^ 
one of a long scries of anti-Popery movements. 

Charles was behaving witn great unwisdom. He 
was attempting to alter the religious customs of a 
country by the mere force of the authority of the 
Crown, fames had procured the sanction of General 
Assemblies for his innovations, and the decisions of 
the Assemblies had been confirmed by Parliament, 
Charles consulted neither Assembly nor Parliament, 
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and his commands, apart from their inherent 
larity, were resented as an open and avowed intrusion 
of the State in cccksiasticai affairs. There was no 
question, except the security of ProtcMantism, upon 
which Scottish opinion felt more strongly, and 
CSiajrJes threw down his challenge at a time when 
he had already alienated many sections of Scottish 
society. The nobles resented the dignity and im¬ 
portance enjoyed by the bishops, few of whom were 
of distinguished birth, and especially the conferment of 
die office of Lord Chancellor upon John Spottiswoodc, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. Tney were also indignant 
at the King’s treatment of one of their number, Lord 
Balmerino, an opponent of Charles’s ecclesiastical 
policy, who was imprisoned and prosecuted for high 
treason. Nobles and lairds and municipalities aliJ^ 
were incensed by royal interferences with the revenues 
of the old ecclesiastical lands in order to secure an 
adequate provision for the stipends of the clergy and 
of me higher ecclesiastical dignitaries. All classes 
suffered under the burden of heavy taxation. When 
the ecclesiastical controversy reached its crisis with the 
publication in 1636 of a Book of Canons remodelling 
the government of the Church, and the imposition of 
a new liturgy in 1637, there were many concurrent 
causes of disaffection, and most of them were, in one 
way or another, connected with the religious policy of 
the King. It was specially unpopular in Edinburgh, 
where the provision made for the maintenance of an 
episcopal sec, founded in 1633, involved the burgesses 
in heavy expenditure. 

A riot in Edinburgh in July, 1637, when the new 
Prayer-Book was used for the first (and lasri dme in 
St. Giles’s Church, rcccnth elevated to the aignity of 
a cathedral, alarmed the rrivy Council, which urged 
conciliatory measures upon the King. James VL had 
bullied and h^itored the Council, but he realized, at 
times of crisis, that his advisers who were resident in 
Scodand were better judges of the situation than he 
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could be. Charles refused to make any concession and 
drove his more moderate opponents into alliance with 
the extremists. Early in 1638 a document known as 
the National Covenant was widely signed. It was an 
old covenant, directed against ** Popery,** and had been 
drawn up, as a political device, by James VI. in 1581, 
but in its new form it included an appendix protes^ting 
against recent innovations. The enthusiasm with which 
the Covenant was received alarmed Charles. He 
offered to withdraw the Prayer-Book, and he sum¬ 
moned a General Assembly, which met in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow in November, 1638. 

By this time the Covenanters had expanded their 
programme and the protest against the Service Book, 
and recent changes had developed into a demand for 
the abolition of Episcopacy. To this Charles was 
determined not to assent, lor, unlike his father, he 
believed Episcopacy to be of the essence of a Christian 
Church. When his Commissioner found that nothing 
less tlian the rc-establishmcnt of Presbytery would 
satisfy the Assembly, he used his legal power of dis-- 
solving the meeting, but the Assembly continued its 
sittings, passed acts for the abolition of Episcopacy, 
and deposed tlic bishops. I’his defiance of the Crown 
was certain to lead to war, and the members of the 
Assembly were fully aware of the responsibilities they 
took upon them. The Covenanters had already made 
military preparations, and had secured as their com^ 
raander Alexander Leslie, a veteran of the German 
wars. They engaged, indeed, in a war on two fronts, 
for not only diu they send an army to the Borders to 
meet any force that Charles might oring against them, 
but also undertook the subjection of portions of Scot¬ 
land where there was antagonism to the Covenant. 
Persecution had always been a vice of Scottish ProK 
testantism. Up to this date it had been employed 
against Roman Catholics; it was now to be used by 
Presbyterian against j^iscopalian and by Episcopalian 
against Presbyterian. The young Earl of Montrose was* 
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to Aberdeemhiir to dragOoo imwffllag men aad 
womea to take a solemn Covenant to the Almighty. 

There was no standing army in England, and 
Charles could rely only upon some raw levies. It was 
hopeless to ask tnem to engage in battle with Lcslie*s 
disciplined troops, many of the officers of which, like 
him^f, had seen service in Germany. The King re^ 
solved to temporize, and in the Pacification of Berwick 
(June, 1639) agreed that both armies should be 

disbanded and that a Parliament and a General 
Assembly should meet at once. Assembly and Parlia¬ 
ment duly met, but the Assembly repeatea its demands 
of the preceding year, and when the Parliament 
evinced a willingness to support these demands, 
Charles adjournccTiit. The Assembly was the domi¬ 
nant power in the land, and it obtained the permission 
of the Privy Council to force the Covenant upon every 
Scottish suojcct. 

A recurrence of the war was inevitable, and Charles, 
on the advice of the Earl of Strafford, resolved to 
summon an English Parliament and to ask for help 
against the Scots. No Parliament had met in England 
since 1629, and the men who assembled at West¬ 
minster in April, 1640, were in no mood to comply 
with the King’s request. The meeting of the Short 
Parliament showed the Scots that they had nothing to 
fear from England and that the English opposition 
looked upon tn^em as friends rather than foes. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the Second Bishops’ War, in the summer of 
1640, they invaded England and occupied Ncwcastlc- 
on-Tync. Charles met Scottish Commissioners at 
Ripon, and agreed to the occupation of Newcastle 
until an agreement was made. He had now no 
alternative to the summons of another Parliament, for 
he must obtain money either to fight the Scots or to 
pay them tirgo away. When the Parliament which 
was to be Snown as the Long Parliament met in 
November, it showed all its predecessor’s sympathy 
with the Scot$» and Charles had to enter into negotia- 
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tions for the grant of their demands and the payment 
of their expenses. 

The Scottish army evacuated Newcastle in the 
summer of 1641, ana in September Charles went to 
Scotland, which he had once before visited, for his 
coronation at Edinburgh in 1633. He yielded every 
point of controversy and conferred honours upon his 
opponents, creating Leslie Earl of Leven, and elevat¬ 
ing to the dignity of a Marquis the leading layman 
among the Covenanters, the Earl of Argyll. He hoped 
to obtain Scottish support against his opponents in 
the English Parliament, but the only important recruit 
whom he secured was the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Montrose, who, though a Presbyterian, had no sym¬ 
pathy with the later oevelopments of the Covenanting 
cause. When the Civil War began in England, the 
Scots had no quarrel with the King, but in 1643 they 
became the allies of the English Parliament. Like 
Charles and Laud, they were determined to establish 
uniformity in Church government and ritual through¬ 
out England and Scotland—they even included 
Ireland m their scheme. The English Parliament 
wanted a military alliance, but the Scots would not 
send an army except on one condition. They de¬ 
manded that England should join in a solemn League 
and Covenant to establish a form of Church govern¬ 
ment which should be neither Popery, Prelacy, or 
Schism. These three terms meant Roman Catholicism, 
Episcopacy, and Independency or Congregationalism, 
and, tnough an Assembly of English Divines was to 
meet to advise the English Parliament about the new 
constitution of the Church, there was only one solution 
which would satisfy the conditions of the agreement 
~thc establishment of Presbytery, which the Scots 
believed to be of divine institution, and the only form 
of Church government vvhich could be tolerated in a 
Christian land. 

The Solemn League and Covenant, forced upon 
every Scottish subject and upon every English subject 
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mtt whom the PorliaeQait had authority^ pmted tb 
be the ruin of the Parliament. The StoU gave 

vsdtjable help to the English, especially at the battle 
of Marston Moor in 1644, but that victory was not 
fufiicient to ensure the defeat of the King, and in 
the followup winter part of the Scottish army had to 
be recalled in view of the brilliant royalist campaign 
which Montrose was conducting in Scotland itself. 
The Royalists in England were decisively beaten at 
Naseby in 1645, victors of Naseby were 

Cromwell and the New Model Army, largely com¬ 
posed of Independents, and they insisted upon a tolera¬ 
tion for Independents. This the Parliament, which 
was trying to fulfil the obligations of the Solemn 
League, refused to grant, and a quarrel between 

Parliament and Army ended in the dominance of the 

Army. 

The Scots were incensed by the failure of the 
English to carry out the provisions of the Solemn 
League, and the Scottish Parliament, in spite of the 
protests of the General Assembly, entered into fresh 
negotiations with the King. Charles, after the defeat 
of nis armies, had surrendered to the Scottish Army in 
England, had been handed over by the Scots to the 
Parliament, and had been captured by the English 
Army, whose prisoner he was. He would not take 
the Solemn League, but he accepted what was known 
as the engagement, and agreed to establish Presbytery 
in England for three years, with a toleration of 
Episcopat^^ understanding a Scottish army 

invaded England in 1648 and was completely de¬ 
feated by Cromwell at Preston. The Second Civil 
War, as the Scottish invasion was called, was followed 
by the execution of Charles I., and the Scots at once 
proclaimed his son as Charles II. The young King 
nad taken re^gc in Holland, and the Scots insisted 
that he shoula swear to both the National Covenant 
and the Solemn League and Covenant before landing 
in Scotland# He did so—most unwillingly—but hn 
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experiences m Scotland were both unpleasant and 
disastrous. Cromwell, after subduing Ireland, came 
to Scotland and defeated a Covenanting army at 
Dunbar in 1650. A year later a second Scottish army, 
including some Royalists who had followed Montrose, 
invaded England and was crushed at Worcester. 
Charles, who was present at the battle, escaped with 
difficulty to the Continent, and Scotland was at the 
mercy of Cromwell and the English Army. 

The policy of the Solemn League and Covenant 
had cncicd in irretrievable failure, and its propaganda 
of persecution and intolerance forbid any sympathy 
witii its aims. At its inauguration, the Scots may 
have honestly believed that the English people desired 
Presbytery. That delusion could not be long main¬ 
tained, but the Scots argued that a solemn covenant, 
taken to God Himself, hound the nation for all time 
and could never be revoked. Cromwell ‘ had no 
patience with such an attitude. He himself had been 
compelled to take the Solemn League and had re¬ 
pudiated it, and, in his own words, he gave the 
Scottish Presbyterians liberty of conscience, but not 
liberty to bind other men’s consciences—that is to 
say, as far as Independents were concerned. Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians were tolerated neither in 
Scotland nor in England. CromwcU’s troops forcibly 
dissolved a General Assembly*in 1653, and that body 
was not permitted to meet again, though the local 
Church Courts carried on their work. 

Under Cromwell, Scodand was united to England 
and sent members to the Parliaments of the Common¬ 
wealth and Protectorate. Scottish trade was improved 
by commerce with the English colonies, and by the re¬ 
moval of restrictions on commerce with England itself, 
but the Union subsisted for too short a time to allow 
these advantages to bear their full fruit, and the 
country could not at once recover from thirteen years 
of almost continuous warfare. The taxation imposed 
by the united Parliament pressed heavily upon a 
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wiia were not aocustomed to these hnrdcm^ 
nnd the process of confiscating the estates of Royalists 
involved a serious disturbance of economic conditions. 
On the other hand> the administration of General 
Monck (afterwards Duke of Albemarle), who was in 
charge of Scodand from 1651 to 1660, was firm and 
efficient, and the impartiality of judicial procedure 
aroused astonishment in a land where considerations 
of kinship had been apt to influence the decisions of 
the judges. 

The years which followed the Restoration of 
Charles II. in 1660 arc the most depressing period of 
Scottish history. The Government was corrupt and 
oppressive, ana ^was conducted by men of notoriously 
bad character. The policy of compulsory uniformity 
in religion, which had brought disasters alike to 
Charles I. and to those who overthrew his rule, was 
revived, and its mischievous fascination influenced 
both parties to the controversy. The Presbyterians, in 
spite of all that happened since 1643, would not abate 
their demand for “ covenanted uniformity ” in 
England and Scotland, while Charles II. and his 
advisers determined to enforce a different kind of 
uniformity. They did not propose to revive the 
Prayer-Book of 1637 interfere with the local 

courts of the church, but they restored Episcopacy—in 
defiance of a promise ntadc by the King in 1660—and 
they maintained it by cruel persecution. There were 
a few powerless moderates on both sides. Robert 
Leighton, himself the son of a Puritan sufferer in 
the England of Charles L, protested that he could 
not ** concur in the planting of the Christian religion 
itself in such a manner, much less a form of govern¬ 
ment/* and he resigned the Archbishopric of Glasgow 
rather than share a responsibility for such measures. 

On the re^ration of Episcopacy, large numbers of 
Scottish ministers were expelled from their parishes 
and were forbidden to reside within twenty miles of 
tdieir former homes, within six miles of a cathedral 
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towBi or within three miles of a royal burgh* The 
object of these restriedons was to prevent them from 
preaching to dissenting or nonconformist congrega^ 
tions, the formation of which was further discouraged 
by the infliction of heavy fines upon laymen for non- 
attendance at their parisn church. The new ministers 
were compelled to endear themselves to their 
parishioners by reporting delinquents, and, if the 
number of these was large, troops were quartered 
upon the inhabitants of the parish to secure the col¬ 
lection of the fines. When these measures came into 
operation, the Government welcomed the prospect of 
a rebellion as an excuse for a little “ blood-letting/’ 
The opportunity came in 1666, when a body of 
Covenanters, who had captured one of the royalist 
generals, was defeated at Kuliion Green, in the rent- 
lands, Prisoners were tortured before execution; some 
were sent home to be “ hanged up before their own 
doors.” They were offered their lives on condition of 
renouncing tne Covenants, and they refused the offer. 
They themselves would have indignantly repudiated 
any argument for toleration or liberty of conscience, 
but, none the less, they contributed, by their death, 
to the slow progress of the cause of freedom. 

Even the Government hesitated, and the Duke of 
Lauderdale, who in 1667 became the King’s repre¬ 
sentative in Scotland, procured in 1669 a royd “ Letter 
of Indulgence ” which permitted the appointment of 
peaceable and loyal Presbyterian ministers to vacant 
livings without requiring them to disown the 
Covenants. But this proposal assumed the acceptance 
of episcopal government by the “ indulged ” clergy, 
and the response was slight, while, on the other hanci, 
the number of conventicles, or secret, and frequently 
armed, meetings for Presbyterian worship continued 
to increase. The Government set itself to the task of 
suppressing such meetings, and showed its usual folly 
in the process. Parliament, in 1670, increased the 
penalties for small and harmless meetings for worship 
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piiraiue and thns drove die Covcnauiera m 

laae imich more dangerous field conventicks, white it 
mumpted m prevent the htter by a death pemity /or 
the preacher ami outlawry for his hearers. This 
ferocious measure was followed by a second unsac- 
cessful indulgence, but neither ferocity nor such knity 
as the Government offered could suppress conventicles. 

The wonder is that there was no rebellion on a 
targe scale. Lauderdale desired an excuse for ** bring¬ 
ing over an army of Irish Papists to cut the throats ** 
of his fellow-countrymen, but his opponents suffered 
in patience, and the rising that did take place was a 
movement initiated and conducted by extremists, un¬ 
supported by moderate Presbyterians. On May 3, 
1679, James Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrews, was 
murdered by some fanatical ruffians, with every cir¬ 
cumstance of vindictive cruelty. Sharpe was a traitor 
to the Presbyterian cause, who had shown a merciless 
rigour in persecuting his former friends, and a few 
years earlier his murder would probably have been an 
isolated outrage of a kind familiar in the history of 
{^pressed peoples. As it was, it proved to be the spark 
that lit a small fire. On Restoration Day, May 29, 
1679, armed body of Covenanters declared their 
defiance of the King and the Government. Three days 
later they defeated John Graham of Claverhousc, an 
officer who had distinguished himself in the relentless 
suppression of conventicles, at Drumclog, in Lanark¬ 
shire, and for three weeks they held the country near 
Hamilton, and threatened Glasgow. On June 22 they 
were defeated by the Duke of Monmouth at Bothwefi 
Bridge. 

Both Monmouth’s nature and his interests impelled 
him to make a moderate use of his victory, but he was 
50<Mi succeeded by the Duke of York, the heir to the 
throne, and %:otiand entered upon the era of persecu¬ 
tion which came to be known as the “ Killing Time.” 
An indemnity had been granted after Bothweil Bridge, 
but ffierc was a long list of exceptions, and these out- 
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niefi cootkimed an armed resistance which gave 
ihe Government st pretext for further persecuting 
meitsuces. The orgy of persecution reached its height 
with the accession of James VJL, sometimes repre¬ 
sented as an apostle of toleration, who, in 1685, had a 
statute passed to appoint a death penalty for mere 
attendance at a conventicle. This extremity of 
religious repression may be connected with the futile 
rebellion ot the Earl of Argyll in the spring of the 
same year, but persecution went vigorously on until 
the issue of a Royal Indulgence in 1687, in accord¬ 
ance with Jameses policy in England. He had 
attempted, in 1686, to persuade a Scottish Parliament 
lEO repeal the laws against Roman Catholics, but public 
opinion in Scotland on this topic was not less adverse 
tnan in England, and the usually obedient Parliament 
brought about its own dissolution by indicating the 
c5fistencc of opposition to the King's proposals. James 
then, by royal prerogative, suspended the operation of 
the persecuting statutes against Roman Catholics and 
Presoyterians alike, but indicated his real intentions 
by dismissing Protestants from ofHces of State and re¬ 
placing them by Roman Catholics, and by giving 
Holyrood as a place of education for his co-religionists. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE UNION 

When the news of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange in England and of the progress of his adven¬ 
ture reached Scotland, there was a riot in Edinburgh, 
in which Holyrood Was sacked, and this was followed 
by attacks made by gangs of ruffians upon the manses 
0t the episcopal clergy. There was an interregnum 
until, in April, 1689, a Ccmventkm of the Estates met 
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OR the summom of the Prince of Orange, % that da^ 
King of England. A majority of me Conyention 
offered the Crown to William and Mary, who accepted 
the offer and, at the same time, following an English 
precedent, converted the Convention into a Parlia¬ 
ment. This was done in order to avoid another 
election in the disturbed state of the country, for the 
Jacobite minority in the Convention took up arms for 
King James. Their leader was John Graham of 
Clavcrhouse, whom James, just before his flight, had 
created Viscount Dundee. The strength of the move¬ 
ment lay in the personality of its leader, and, when 
Dundee was killed in a successful action with 
William’s troops at Killiccrankic, in Perthshire, in 
July, 1689, Jacobite military resistance came, for the 
time, to an end. 

The Jacobites were able, however, to organize 
opposition to the new King in Parliament, and it was 
not until 1690 that the most pressing question of 
Scottish politics was settled. AmoM the conditions 
upon which the crown had been offered to William 
and Mary was the disestablishment of EpiscOpacy, and 
an act of 1689 repealed the statutes governing the 
constitution • of th6 Church. Disputes between the 
King and the Parliament postponed the settlement of 
the ecclesiastical problem until the session of 1690. 
Extreme Presbyterians still demanded the Solemn 
League and Covenant, but the moderates, under the 
guidance of William Carstarcs, afterwards Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, who, as a Scottish exile 
in had gained william’s confidence, were 

prepared to accept a Presbyterian system which 
Ignony the Covenants. Presbyterianism was, accord- 
restored, and the survivors of the ministers 
in 1661 were reinstated in their parishes, but 
mafi|r years ^apsed before the ministry became com- 
pfclely Pmmf^hn. In the Nortn-East, where 
^ jlpiscopaey Vfm not unwelcome, there had hem very 
lew and many of the existing clergy coiv* 
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lorj^cd 60 Prcsbytcry-^a considerable proportion of 
diem were afterwards deprived of their livit^s on 
account of Jacobite sympatnics. In the Highlands, also 
Episcopal in sympathy, it was not until towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century that Presbytery came 
to be generally accepted. William, in 1690, insisted 
upon a toleration for such Episcopalians as formed 
separate congregations. 

The Revolution raised a grave question apart from 
the ecclesiastical settlement. The ^otush Parliament, 
which, except in the years from 1639 to 1651, had 
shown almost uninterrupted subservience to the Crown, 
claimed the constitutional nights which the English 
Parliament had often demanefed and had just secured, 
and William admitted these claims as a condition of 
his own accession to the throne. A mere union of the 
Crowns of England and Scotland thus became an im- 
practicable constitutional arrangement. Under a per¬ 
sonal monarchy there had been no difficulty, for the 
King determined the policy of both his kingdoms. A 
limited monarchy could exercise no such authority; the 
sovereign must be guided by parliamentary advice, and 
the two Parliaments were only too likely to differ. It 
might happen—and it did nearly happen—that the 
sovereign might be at war and at peace with the same 
foreign nation, one Parliament supporting war and the 
other insisting upon peace. The Scottim Parliament 
may have realized the existence of this difficulty, for, 
in 1689, it appointed commissioners to treat of an in¬ 
corporating union between England and Scotland; but 
it is more likely that its motive was economic. 
Scottish merchants had deplored the consequences to 
their trade which followed the Restoration and the 
dissolution of the Cromwellian Union. The Scots had 
attempted to obtain an exemption for Scotland from 
the English Navigation Act, out the English had re¬ 
fused to consider their suggestion, and a further 
attempt, instigated by Charles II., to bring about a 
union, had also failed. 
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Wiliiam was persotially anxkms for a tinio0, but bis 
Btiglisb Parliament was opposed to the scheme and the 
«|uesnon dropped. The experiences of the later years 
of his reign illustrated the difHcuIties of the exisdng 
constitution. The King, in 1695, sanctioned a Scottish 
attempt to found a company for trade with Africa and 
the Indies, and an act tor this purpose was passed by 
the Scottish Parliament. The English Parliament at 
once protested against the scheme, as injurious to 
Englisn trade, and Englishmen who had talccn shares 
in the compai^ were compelled to withdraw their 
subscriptions. The Scots modified their scheme and 
restricted it to the foundation of a colony in the 
Isthmus of Darien. Three attempts were made to 
establish a settlement and all met with disaster. The 
failure of the Darien Company was a severe blow to 
Scottish commerce, and the attempt had dangerous 
political consequences. Spain claimed sovereignty 
over Darien and successfully resisted the Scottisn 
colonists. Wiliiam, in 1698, was at peace with Spain 
and was trying to prevent the occurrence of a Euro¬ 
pean war by obtaining consent to the partition of the 
Spanish Empire after the death of the reigning 
sovereign, the childless Charles IL Yet at that very 
moment William’s Scottish subjects were fighting the 
subjects of the King of Spain. 

The Darien failure not only illustrated the dangers 
of two separate ruling assemblies under one Crown; it 
also created a bitter Scottish antagonism to William 
and to Eraland. There had already been one notorious 
scandal-—me Massacre of Glencoe in 1692—^which had 
brought grave discredit upon William’s administration, 
but It was a matter which concerned only the King 
and bis Scottish ministers. The Darien aisaster was 
attributed to English malice. The English Parliament 
had insulted the Scottish Parliament and dealt an 
almost fatal Mfow to the credit of a company to which 
the King iakid the Parliament of Scotland had given a 
solemn approval. The governors of English colonies 
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hiid been forbi<Jden to give any assistance to King 
William’s Scottish subjects, and English influence had 
prevented the city of Hamburg from investing in the 
company. Complete separation would, it was argued, 
be better* than such a union. 

William was wise enough to see in the Darien 
episode, and in the antagonism to which it gave rise, 
a reason for urging a union of the two kingdoms. In 
1700 he proposed the appointment of English com¬ 
missioners, but his suggestion was rejected by the 
House of Commons. In 1702, a few days before his 
death, he addressed a message to his English Parlia¬ 
ment to recommend “ a firm and entire union,” and 
his successor, Queen Anne, invited both Parliaments 
to farry out the late King’s wishes. Commissioners 
were duly appointed, ana they duly met, but the 
English merchants were not willing to agree to free 
trade with Scotland, and agreement was impossible. 
As Anne’s reign advanced, the relations between the 
two countries became more and more strained. A 
French war broke out, and the Scottish Parliament 
took the opportunity of abolishing duties upon the 
importation of French wines, and passed an act de¬ 
priving Anne’s successors of the power of making war 
or peace without the consent of rarliamcnt. This act, 
which obtained the royal assent in 1703, raised the 
whole question of the practicability of a union of the 
Crowns of two independent kingdoms, and the con¬ 
tinuance of this union became, at the same time, the 
most important political question of the day. Anne 
was childless. Her successor on the English throne 
was, by statute, the Elcctrcss Sophia of Hanover or, in 
the event of her predeceasing Anne, her son George. 
The Scottish Parliament had selected no successor, and 
it proposed to leave the succession undetermined until 
after the Queen’s death. On the occurrence of that 
event the Parliament was to choose a Protestant suc¬ 
cessor, but that successor must not be the future 
soverci^ ct England unless, in the interval, arrange- 
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meats had* beea made m secure ** (he reiigxoiiy freed^ 
aad trade of the aation fr<mi Eaglish or aay foreign 
influeace/’ 

The challenge thus offered was rendered the more 
serious by the domestic situation in England. If Scot* 
land, on Anne’s death, were to recognize the Jacobite 
daimant, the Jacobite party in England would be 
enormously strengthened. The English Parliament 
took up me challenge and checkmated its Scottish 
rival. The Scots wished to postpone their decision and 
thus to increase the probable risk of unsettlcmcnt, or 
even revolution, after the Queen’s death. The English 
forced diem to make their choice at once. They passed 
an act which invited the Scots to join in negotiations 
for a union and at the same time threatened tha^^ if 
they did not pass, by Christmas Day, 170^, a measure 
settling the Scottish Crown upon the heirs to the 
Englim throne, all Scotsmen would be treated as 
aliens in England and the most important branches of 
trade between Scotland and England would be pro¬ 
hibited. Tlic Scots had to decide at once whether or 
not they meant to carry out their threat of a separation 
of the Crowns. 

Pacific influences were brought to bear. In the 
summer of 1705 the Scottish Parliament invited the 
Queen to appoint commissioners to treat for a union, 
and, although no settlement of the succession was 
made, the obnoxious English act was repealed. Queen 
Anne’s ministers had determined to bring about an 
incorporating union, even at the cost of alienating 
their own supporters by the freedom of trade whicn 
such a union involved. The Scottish commissioners 
discussed among themselves the possibility of a federal 
union, but they realized that in any federal council or 
parliament the Scottish members must be in a small 
minority, for representation would be in proportion to 
the sham takin by the two nations respectively in 
public burdens. It would be better, they thought, that 
there diould be a parliament which would ultimately 
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he neidiier Scottish nor English, but Brid^. In the 
wor<k of one of them, ‘‘ the Scots commissioners saw 
that no union could subsist between the two n^itions 
but an incorporating perpetual one.*’ It was only a 
union of this kind that the English commissioners were 
empowered to offer, but they were also empowered to 
offer the freedom of trade with England and the 
English colonics v/hich the Scots, themselves possessed 
of no single settlement overseas, had long desired. 
These two points settled, the negotiations were com- 
parativcly easy. Securities were taken by the Scots for 
the maintenance of the Church of Scotland and of 
Scots Law, The succession to the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain was to be in accordance 
with the English Act of Settlement. The one serious 
difficulty lay in determining the number of representa¬ 
tives of Scotland in the British Parliament; on this 
point the English Commissioners evinced an un¬ 
generous spirit, and the Scots had to be content with 
forty-five members in the House of Commons and 
sixteen peers in the'House of Lords. 

The commissions reported these Articles of Union 
to their respective Parliaments, and the Scottish Par¬ 
liament debated the terms from October, 1706, to 
January, 1707, when, after some small changes, it rati¬ 
fied and approved the Treaty of Union, The English 
Parliament ratified the Scottish form of the Treaty 
without alteration. The Act of Union came into effect 
in both countries on May i, 1707, and the Parliament 
of Great Britain met for the first time on October 23. 
The Union was not popular in cither country. The 
English merchants detested the commercial clauses and 
there was a general dislike to the term Great Britain, 
This dislike had been manifested when James VI. 
(and I.) originally suggested a union in 1604, and it 
jbas affected popular usage in England to the present 
day. The expectation which the commissioners indi¬ 
cated by their use of the phrases “ that part of the 
United Kingdom now called England ” and “ that 
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part of the United Kingdom now called Scodand hai 
not been fulfilled, for the terms South Britain and 
North Britain have not replaced the old national 
names. In Scotland, where a tinioo had been invited 
in 1689, the events of the reigns of William and Anne 
had revived the ancient bitterness against the auld 
enemy, and the statesmen who negotiated the agree* 
ment did so in the face of violent popular disapproval. 
The Jacobites, to whose hopes of a restoration after 
Anne’s death the Union was a fatal blow, asserted that 
the measure was carried by bribery. Their statements 
have been examined by two recent historians, Hill 
Burton and Hume Brown, and each of them, writing 
at considerable distances of time, has regarded the 
assertions as a slander. The fact seems to be that a 
small sum of money—al)out /20,ooo—was, during the 
union negotiations, lent by the English to the Scottish 
Exchequer for the payment of arrears of salaries and 
dft debts owed by tne Crown. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SINCE THE UNION 

In one respect, indeed, the time was, or might have 
been, propitious for a union. The most important 
political controversy of the period did not at first divide 
&otland from England. Jacobitism was a powerful, 
though not a predominating, influence in both 
countries, and it produced a cleavage of public opinion 
in each. If the circumstances had fcn other than they 
actually were, and if the party system of the ninetcentn 
century had ifm in existence, the Union might have 
been followed by combinations of English Jacobite with 
Scottish Jacobite, of English Whig with Scottish Whig, 
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wliidb would have <^literat:ed the older audpathies. A 
rapid process of wcldi^ together the two nations was, 
however, impossible. The English Whigs disliked the 
Scottish Whigs as rivals in trade who had just wrested 
from them a privilege long denied, and, as Scottish 
material progress advanced—for example, when Glas¬ 
gow superseded Bristol as the centre of the tobacco 
trade with what had been the English colonies—the 
jealousy did not diminish. Further, many of the 
English Whigs were members of the Church of Eng¬ 
land and had no love for Presbyterianism. 

The English Jacobites were not more likely to find 
much in common with the Scottish supporters of the 
Stewarts. There was, indeed, considerable sympathy 
between the English Tories and the Episcopalians of 
the North-East of Scotland, for both of them based 
their allegiance to the exiled House on the doctrine of 
the Divine Right of Kings. But the Jacobitism of the 
Highlands was not rooted in politico-ecclesiastical 
theory. The Highland clans were Jacobite because they 
were the opponents of a government which was not 
likely to tolerate for any length of time the existence 
of semi-independent feudatories within the kingdom. 
They had opposed the Crown when James VI. had 
tried, in his own words, “ to put straitly to execution 
the Lawes made against their Overlords and the chiefes 
of their Clannes,” and their enthusiasm for the 
Stewarts was largely inspired by a determination not to 
let other rulers accomplish what the Stewarts had 
failed to achieve. There was little in common between 
the English High Church Tory and the Scottish High¬ 
lander. English Jacobitism also differed from Scottish 
Jacobitism in that those who professed it were content, 
for the most part, to hold its tenets as academic 
opinions. Dr. Johnson regarded “ the pleasure of 
cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King 
James’s health ” to be “ amply overbalanced by ^300 a 
year/* English Jacobites 01 an earlier generation in¬ 
dulged freely in the pleasures which Dr. Johnson ab- 
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IDtre^i Wt Adr c3c«ftiotis for the dku$e no farther. 
Squire Western in Tow /oner never thought of giving 
nny support to Prince Charles Edward, thou^ the 
date or the story is 1745. 

Thus the Jacobite controversy, which might have 
brought together Englishmen and Scotsmen who enter*- 
rained common political sentiments, actually drove 
them further apart In 1715-1716 the rising of the 
Scottish jacc^ites was accompanied by a similar move¬ 
ment in the North of England, though on a slighter 
scale. Even in Scotland it never seriously endangered 
the Government, for the Jacobite leader, the Earl of 
Mar, failed to use his opportunities. On the same day 
the Scottish Jacobites were defeated at ShcnflmUir, 
near Dunblane, and the English Jacobites were defeated 
at Preston (November, 1715). Shcnflmuir may have 
been a drawn battle, but it was the ruin,of the Jacobite 
cause, for the Government troops barred the road to 
Edinburgh. Thirty years later, when Prince Charles 
Edward made his famous attempt to recover the 
kingdom that his grandfather had lost, he attracted 
only a negligible number of English recruits. Jacobit- 
ism had become, in the interval, a purely Scottish 
movement. 

The rising of 1745-1746 caused both alarm and in¬ 
dignation in England, and very few contemporary 
Englishmen would have accepted Dr. Johnson’s 
description of it as “a noble attempt.” The Prince’s 
landing took the Government by surprise when the 
country was denuded of troops for the French war, 
and the blunders of English generals gave him an 
advantage of which he made a brilliant use. Collecting 
an army in the Highlands, he entered Edinburgh in 
triumph on September 17, 1745, defeated General Cope 
at Prestonpans on September 21, and held court at 
Holyrood tor six weeks while the Government looked 
helplessly on. #ut these six weeks proved to the Prince 
that his belief that the inhabitants of Scotland and of 
Englatid alike were eager to overthrow the usurper and 
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to return to their allegiance, was the daydream of an 
exiled Court. Charles never commanded an army so 
numerous as that which had assembled when the Earl 
of Mar raised the Jacobite standard thirty years earlier. 
The march to Derby, which caused a panic in London, 
^was only a gambler’s throw. The Prince wanted to 
push on to .the capital, but could not assure his officers 
that he had received a single invitation from any 
person of importance, and they compelled him to re¬ 
trace his steps. He had a second victory at Falkirk in 
January, 1746, but it could not make his position 
tenable in the Scottish Lowlands, and, after a further 
retreat to the Highlands, he was defeated at Cullodcn 
in April. The story of his subsequent wanderings and 
his escape has often been told. 

It was not understood in England that the Scottish 
Lowlanders, except the Episcopalians in the North- 
East, were more violently anti-Jacobite than the Lon¬ 
doners themselves. Scotsman and Jacobite were re¬ 
garded as synonymous, and the “ Forty-five ” still 
further retarded the slow growth of unity in the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, it brought to 
Scotland a unity which the kingdom had not hitherta 
achieved. The Highlanders had retained until the 
middle of the eighteenth century their ancient institu¬ 
tions and civilization. The clan was a military unit^ 
capable of being called to arms by its chief. It was 
also an administrative unit, for in tne Highlands, as in 
some other districts of Scotland, the chief enjoyed a 
hereditary jurisdiction, in both civil and criminal cases. 
After the rising of 1745 the Highlands were disarmed 
and all hereditary jurisdictions were abolished. Senti¬ 
mental bonds continued to unite clansmen, but the old 
clan feuds, which had disturbed the peace for centuries, 
ceased to produce private wars. For a time the High¬ 
land dress was prohibited and the music of the bag¬ 
pipe was silenced, but these restrictions were with¬ 
drawn in 1782. The abolition of the clan system had 
unexpected economic results. The severance of the old 
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m between ctiief and dansmen led to tbe management 
q£ Highland properties on purely commercial prin- 
dpleS) and the introduction of sheep farms im^ 
poverished the country by a series oi emigrations 
which dispeopled glens that had been inhabited for 
generations. 

While the Jacobite controversy was still a matter 
of practical politics, the Union was gradually, though, 
at first very slowly, bringing about an increase of 
Scottish trade ana commerce. The economic dis¬ 
turbance produced by the sudden removal of restric¬ 
tions was, at first, injurious to some Scottish induso'ics, 
and especially the cloth trade. It could not compete 
with the superior quality of English wool, and many 
years elapsed before improvements in the breed of 
Scottish sheep placed the Scottish manufacturer on an 
equality with his English rival. The opening of the 
English market to Scottish cattle was, on the other 
hand, a matter of such importance tliat Adam Smith, 
writing before 1776, described it as the greatest “ of 
all the commercial advantages which Scotland has 
derived from the Union with England.” Other trades 
gradually developed—for example, linen, leather, 
thread, and wool. The earliest beneficial results of 
the Union were rather in foreign commerce than in 
home manufactures, and can be traced in the rise of 
Glasgow and of Greenock. 

For over half a century after the Union, Scotsmen 
had little or no share in tlic government of the United 
Kingdom, A Secretaryship of State, the holder of 
which was responsible for the administration of 
Scotland, existed from the Union until 1725 and, again 
from 1742 to 1746, but these secretaries had little 
infiuence in any public business which was not 
dtreddy connected with Scotland. There thus grew 
up a tradition that the great ministerial posts were 
nSRcrvcd for |^glishmen. The defiance of that tradi¬ 
tion by George III. when he promoted Lord Bute to 
the leadership of a Cabinet, produced a famous outcry 
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m Englaiid, partly bcGau^ of a dislike to Scotsmen, 
which is prombly connected with the belief that all 
Scots were Jacobites at heart, and partly because the 
appointment of Bute involved the dismissal of Pitt, 
Although in the interval Scotsmen held high non- 
political offices in England, sixteen years elapsed 
netween the fall of Bute and the admission of another 
Scotsman (Lord Stormont, afterwards the second Earl 
of Mansfield) to a post of Cabinet rank. Henry 
Dundas, Lord Melville, was the first Scotsman who 
occupied a succession of high political offices, but 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Scottish statesmen began to find their due place in 
the councils of the nation. In the long struggle with 
France, the old jealousies and antagonisms were at 
last forgotten. Pitt, some four years after he had been 
forced to give way to Bute, remarked in a well-known 
speech: It is indifferent to me whether a man was 

rocked in his cradle on this or that side of the Tweed,” 
and his words were a prophecy of the achievement 
of the real purpose of the Union—the creation of a 
united people. The economic developments of the 
ninctecntli century, and especially the introduction of 
railways, did more to secure that end than legal en¬ 
actment or political discussion, but literature, and 
more particularly tlie writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
played a considerable part in producing, in both 
countries, a universal acceptance of constitutional 
unity. 

From the era of the long French war, the political 
history of Scotland is, therefore, part of the political 
history of the United Kingdom, <but the country did 
not become, in any sense, denationalized. The influ¬ 
ences of the Church, of Law, of the educational system 
from parochial school to university, of Gaelic speech 
in the Highlands, and of Scots in the Lowlands have 
all contributed to differentiate the social history of 
Scotland, in the last century and a half, from that of 
England. A controversy wnich, a hundred years ages 
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mi inegtnnmg absorb Imdleetua} and emoddnal 
of a large malority of the Scottish people was 
laot even understood in fengland. The ecclesiastical 
seltlemeiit of 1690 freed SccMand from the obsession 
of a theological warfare which had been waged with 
^other swords beside that of the spirit, and the keynote 
of the eighteenth century was the substitution not 
merely of material progress, but also of a widening 
intellectual interest for me ecclesiastical disputes which 
had hampered both material and intellectual progress 
since the Reformation. The events of the nineteenth 
century proved that the growth of commercial pros- 

E and the development of new spheres of intel- 
1 speculation and scientific discovery had not 
destroyed the old religious fervour. Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians and Episcopalians had 
all suffered for religious belief in the past, and the 
Disruption showed that, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it was still possible for Scotsmen 
to subordinate material welfare to the things of the 
spirit, and to make sacrifices when conscience seemed 
to demand that sacrifice should be made. 

The dispute which culminated in the Disruption 
of the Church of Scotland in 1843, was, indeed, a 
revival of a very old quarrel alike between Church 
and State and between differing parties in the Church. 
Lay patronage had been disliked, almost from the 
beginning, by Presbyterians, and when the Covenanters 
* were in power in 1649 they abolished it. The act of 
1649 was repealed after the Restoration, and the re- 
imposition of patronage increased popular dislike to 
the establishment #f Episcopacy. When Presbyterv 
was re-established in 16^, patronage was abolished, 
and some compensation paia to the patrons, but, by 
a moral breach of the agreement made at the Union, 
die British Parliament restored patronage in 1712, in 
^itc of vehc^jpent and repeated protests made by the 
Mneral Assembly. Since that date, the operation of 
the system had been a frequent source of trouble, 
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in 1834 a majority of the Gen^eral Assembly 
passed the Veto Act, which instructed the Presbyteries 
to refect presentees to livings if the presentation was 
disapproved by “the major part ot male heads of 
families, memDcrs of the vacant congregation and in 
full communion with the Church.” Presbyteries pos¬ 
sessed, by law, the right of rejection if serious objec¬ 
tion could be taken to the character of the presentee 
or to his orthodoxy, but the Veto Act, though in 
itself not unreasonable, was unquestionably such a 
modification of the statute of 1712 as only Parliament 
was legally competent to make. 

The guestion whether the Veto Act was or was 
not witnin the powers possessed by the General 
Assembly soon came to be decided in the civil courts. 
A decision given by one Presbytery in accordance 
with it led an aggrieved presentee to obtain first from 
the Court* of Session and then from the House of 
Lords a condemnation of the act as beyond the 
legislative authority of the Assembly. Another 
Presbytery refused to carry out the act, and a sentence 
of deposition, pronounced by the Assembly upon the 
recalcitrant majority who had disobeyed it, was also 
followed by appeals to the civil courts. An action of 
the Court of Session raised the old question of 
conflicts between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and those who, rightly or wrongly, maintained the 
Melvillian tradition on this point seceded from the 
Church and founded the Free Church of Scotland. 

The bitterness of the controversy recalled earlier 
episodes in the stormy history of Scottish Pro¬ 
testantism, but time brought its consolations, for both 
the Auld Kirk and the Free Church were strengthened 
by the trials through which each had passed. In 1874 
patronage was finally abolished, but many years 
elapsed before the separated Churches founci tnem- 
sclves in complete sympathy. A union took place in 
1900 between the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church, itself an amalgamation of some 
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of the mailer bodies wliicli bad seceded from the 
Lstabikhmmeot) on various grounds, in the eighteenth 
century. This union again raised the question of the 
Hmifts of ecchsiasfkdi jurisdiction, for a small mancaity 
of the Free Church claimed in the civil courts that 
they were the legal owners of the property and 
revenues of the Church. Their claim was upheld on 
appeal to the House of Lords in 1904, but dbe in¬ 
equitable results of the decision were modified by the 
appointment of a commission to make a fair distribu¬ 
tion of the property, and the commission’s report was 
embodied in a statute. The episode led to a clearer 
definition of the powers of Church Courts, and in 
the course of the following decade, the possibility of 
a union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church came to be seriously discussed. After 
the close of the Great War, the Church of Scotland 
obtained, in 1921, an act of Parliament which con¬ 
ferred upon it power “ to adjudicate finally in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, government and 
doctrine and to interpret and even to modify its 
constitution within the limits of Trinitarian Pro¬ 
testantism. This Act was followed by a Church of 
Scotland (Property and Endowments) Act in 1925, 
altering the ancient system of endowment. These 
measures were designed to facilitate a union, and, 
though a final decision remains to be taken by the 
General Assemblies of 1929, there arc strong grounds 
for hoping that reunion will be achieved without 
further delay. 

The Disruption of 1843 might have been avoided 
by obtaining a parliamentary statute to carry out the 
provisions of the Assembly’s Veto Act. A failure to 
accomplish this was pardy due to the differences of 
opinion within the Church itself, but partly also to 
an insufificiaEit constitutional provision few* the conduct 
of Scottish biilifiess. From 1746 responsibility for the 
^ administration of Scotland had rested with the Home 
Seoetary, who, up m 1827 relied upon an unofficial 
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‘‘Mimster for Scotland,*' and, after that date, upon 
the Lord Advocate, the legal adviser of the Crown. 
This arrangement continued until 1885, when a Secre¬ 
taryship for Scotland was created and authority over 
Scottish affairs, previously exercised by the Home 
Office and the Local Government Board, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Scottish Office. The further step of 
raising tlie Secretaryship for Scotland to the rank of 
a Secretaryship of State was taken in 1926. 

The history of Scotland presents a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the conventional estimate of the Scottish char¬ 
acter as illustrated by the jokes of which Mr. Punch’s 
“ saxpence ” is the type. It is a record of the sub¬ 
ordination of the material to the ideal or the spiritual. 
For centuries, the Scots preferred independence to 
peace and, the prosperity of peace; when their inde¬ 
pendence was safe, they gave \ip life and substance 
for the sake of one creed or another; when the 
religious wars were over, some of them sacrificed 
everything for a theory of legitimate succession to the 
throne. It is doubtless true that many motives com¬ 
bined to produce all this—love of fighting, obstinacy, 
bigotry, and, perhaps, some baser motives as well. It 
is also true tl^t willingness to make great sacrifices 
may co-cxist with reluctance to make small ones. But 
through the whole tangled and troubled story there 
runs the thread of an inner consciousness that the 
things that are unseen are eternal and that the life 
of the body is a poor recompense for the destruction 
of the spirit. 
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A HISTORY OF IRELAND 


Physical Features—Early Settlers —A Dialogue 

An island, of an average breadth of 140 miles and of 
an average length of 225 miles—its area 32,000 square 
miles, which is less than Indiana, more than a third of 
the size of Britain (88,000 square miles), and more than 
a hundredth of the size of U.S.A. Some good natural 
harbours and sizable rivers, the greatest of which is 
the Shannon, two hundred and fifty miles long, A 
fiattish island, the mountains mosdy on the western rim, 
the highest 3,414 feet. An equable and somewhat moist 
climate, the rainfall increasing from cast to west. A good 
deal of rich soil; Solinus, writing about a.d. 200, speaks 
of the country as '‘so rich in pasture that the catdc, if 
they be not kept now and then from grazing, are put in 
danger from overeating.’* But this observation applies 
at best to about a third of the area; an eighth is rocky 
or barren or water swamped, the remainder being 
moderate mixed land. There are no snakes in Ireland 
(outside the Dublin Zoo). Nor were there in a.d. 200, 
for Solinus tell us so, and a Fenian lay of a still earlier 
period, quoted by the eminent Gaelic scholar, Mr. 
John MacNcill {Phases of Irish History, p. 140), claims 
for Fionn MacCumhail the credit of clearing the 
island of all serpents. The legend that St. Patrick 
banished the serpents from the island has no historical 
foundation.* The island of which we speak, and which 


* The reason why there were—and arc—^no snakes 
in Ireland is to be found in its geological history. 
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is ^stant fourteen miles (measured between the nearest 
points) from the adjoining island of Britain, is Ireland 
-—the Notsc form—or £ire~thc Irish form—^mcaning 
the land of Ir, a son of Milesius, an early settler who 
came from the shores of the Mediterranean—thou^ 
in writings up to the eleventh century the country was 
called Scotia, Scotland being then called Caledonia or 
Scotia Minor. 

Ethnologists divide the inhabitants of Europe (ex¬ 
cluding the Slavs) into Nordics from Northern 
Europe, Alpinists from Central Europe, and •Mediter¬ 
raneans from the shores of the Mediterranean. Accept-r 
ing this division, the basic element of the Irish stock 
is Mediterranean, and that of the English stock is 
Nordic, though the Irish people have much mixture of 
Nordic blood and the English have much mixture of 
Mediterranean blood. Britain was at one time peopled 
by a Celtic-speaking Mediterranean people, who, how¬ 
ever, were largely submerged by various waves of 
Nordic immigrants. The Nordics did not come to 
Ireland in the same proportionate numbers. It is a 
curious fact that the Romans, who occupied Britain 
for four hundred years, never came to Ireland at all. 

The estimates of the population of Ireland in early 
days arc necessarily more or less guess-work. Early 
writers are notoriously maccuratc, not to say reckless, 
in dealing with figures. Nor do the number of churches 
or bishops in early times help, for the churches were 
very tiny and the bishops were very plentiful. Thus, 
the “ great church of St. Patrick, described by the 
old chroniclers as ** a church of unusual size,’’ was 
only 6o feet long—this would accommodate, say, aoo 
people; and as to bishops, ‘"once the practice of 
nishopt without secs was introduced, bishops multi- 

E licd like flics ” (Bury’s Life of Sl Patrick^, p. i8i). 

r 4 aud was ^most purely pastoral up to the Danish 
invasion, before which time there were no real towns. 
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Wc hmw thtt the population of England in 1600 was 
only 2,500,000* The population of Ireland at various 
times has been estimated as follows: 1169 (date of 
Anglo-Norman invasion), 300,000 (Mason’s parochial 
survey—probably an underestimate); 1641 (fcginning 
of Great Rebellion), 1,460,000; 1652 (end of Great Re¬ 
bellion), 610,000—probably an underestimate; 1700, 
1,250,000; 1800 (Act of Union), 4,500,000; 1845 (the 
year preceding the Great Pimine), 8,300,000; 1911 (the 
last census before the establishment of the Irish Free 
State), 4,390,000. 

But while Ireland is a small country with a small 
population, it is, nevertheless, a country of great im¬ 
portance. (i) Strategically, its possession by a hostile 
power in time of war would prooably render England’s 
position untenable, for not only is Ireland a great 
source of England’s food supply, but foreijgn sub¬ 
marines sheltering in Ireland’s harbours woufd work 
havoc upon Atlantic as well as Channel traffic. (2) The 
history of the unfortunate past relations between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland has always been, and perhaps always 
will be, a handy weapon of offence in the hands of 
England’s enemies. (3) But still more important than 
the matters mentioned is the growth of the Irish race 
abroad. The Irish Catholic population in Great Britain 
is about 2,500,000; in the British colonies perhaps 
1,500,000; in U.S.A. nearly 10,000,000. All these exiles 
or descendants of exiles arc bound together by the tic 
of race and by a common creed. The Irish, in America 
as well as elsewhere, arc bettering their position and 
increasing their power every day; their attitude can do 
much to better or worsen Anglo-American relations. 
The Irish arc the great pillars of the Catholic Church 
in English-speaking countries. (4) No country has 
shown such tenacity—Respite fierce and long<ontinucd 
persecution—in preserving its ancient Faith and its 
spirit of nationalism. 
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Ttw tr^c story ni bth^id Is l«r|;el]r tlw s«ir^ the 
conflict Let m pot it in title form o| a 
^lort dialogue. 

Irishman: ** You have been in my country for seven 
centuries and a halL During that period your policy 
was one of absolute selfishness. You actea as if you 
owed no duty to the country which you had mastered* 
You treated no part of the Irish people fairly. You 
strangled a growing comdlfercc, then in the hands of 
people of your own stock, by the most severe restric¬ 
tions upon export. On one pretext or another, you 
fikhed our lands and transferred them to people of 
your race and stock. You tried to kill our rdigion by 
infamous penal laws which endured for over three 
centuries. Any reforms you granted were wrenched 
from you by violence. You broke your solemn word 
to us over and over again. You killed, or nearly killed, 
our language. You prevented our civilization from 
taking its own course and developing in its own way,^* 

Englishman: “ All, or nearly all of what you say, I 
admit. But, in all friendliness, I make this charge 
against you. I and mine sometimes admit we were 
v^ong. Vou and yours never do. What you have said 
is, simstaniially speaking, true, but it is not all the 
truth. Ethics haa no f 3 acc in international dealings 
during most of the period of our occupation of Ireland. 
The strong nation oppressed the weak and took and 
used for itsdf the enemy’s country. In fact, your 
ancestors tried to oppress us; for they attacked and 
landed on British soil centuries before wc attacked you. 
Had your people been strong enough, they would have 
treated the British as, in fact, the British treated them. 
Submission on the one hand, expulsion or extermina- 
tiem on the other, were in old days the alternatives. 
As to religious persecution, it was universal. What 
you call Cathdic Emancipation did not come to pass 
till 18x9, but frotestant Emancipation did not come to 
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psto$ in the Catholic countries of Europe (including 
Itsdy) till very many years afterwards. Universality of 
oppression docs not justify it, but must be taken into 
consideration in passing judgment upon the country 
that practised it Your propaganda has been unjust, 
both in misstatement and in omission. It is true that 
we destroyed your woollen trade, but one of your 
greatest thinkers and patriots, Isaac Butt, thought that 
this was a benefit to the Irish, for Ireland was saved 
from being a mere sheep walk, and Froude, the great 
anti-Irish historian, was emphatically of opinion that 
but for the destruction of the woollen trade there 
would have been four Ulsters in Ireland instead of 
one—^which is the last thing you would have desired. 
Our policy was foolish, unjust, and wicked, but it was 
not out of conformity with the ideas of the time, which 
permitted colonial trade to be encouraged or depressed 
in the supposed interest of the mother country. Your 
countrymen speak as if, so far as suffering ana oppres¬ 
sion are concerned, you were the only pebble on the 
beach. English Emancipation came only in 1918, for 
the Reform Act of 1832—itself won by a threatened 
revolution—^gavc the vote to a minute fraction of the 
English pco^c. The miseries and horrors of the Eng¬ 
lish industrial revolution or of the ‘ hungry forties ’ 
arc scarcely credible to-day. From a score or more of 
false statements concerning our dealings, I select a few. 
Your people are led to believe (i) that when the Anglo- 
Normans first came, you were a highly civilized, pros¬ 
perous, and united people; (2) that we conferred no 
benefits whatever upon you; (3) that the initial violence 
in the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 1641, was not 
on the tAcW side; (4) that the rebellion of 1798 was 
‘ fomented by Pitt ’ to carry the Union; (5) that the 
Irish people were over-taxed, contr^ to the provisions 
of Ac Act of Union; (6) Aat English rule was respon¬ 
sible for the Famine; (7) Aat Ireland was a poor, un- 
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0]^i:ie8ic<l country at the outbreak of the 
war in and of the rebeiixon in I9i6» and at die 
date of the Treaty in I9ai; (8) that there was a * war ’ 
between England and Ireland from 1919 to I9ax» in 
which the Hack and Tans were the sole culprits. All 
these statements arc untrue. Moreover, you do not 
seem to appreciate that your present laws, your present 
judicial system, even your present Constitution, and all 
your present institutions arc fundamentally British, 
being accepted (with minor changes) by you as the 
best to be had; that your literature, of which you are 
justly proud, is mainly Anglo-Irish, as were ^any of 
your people who made history; that you received from 
us the incomparable benefit of the English fanguage, 
which, amongst other things, greatly helped you in me 
propagation of the Catholic Faith; mat, while you have 
all the benefits of British citizenship and your people 
come every year to a country whicn is so over popu¬ 
lated that State-aided emigration on a large scale is 
being tried to relieve the congestion, you give nothing 
whatever in exchange. When we left the Irish Free 
State in 1921 it was a rich country in the van of 
civilization. It never seems to occur to you that many 
of your misfortunes have been largely your own fault. 
Your disunion, for example, has been a most fruitful 
source of your evils. If 1 were minded to bandy re¬ 
proaches with you, I should, too, have something to 
say about your methods of fighting from 1919 to 1921. 

Irishman: I deny most of your statements, and I call 
it most ungenerous of you to reproach us with dis¬ 
union. Any nation that started, as mine did, with the 
tribe or dan as the political unit was at first neces¬ 
sarily disunited, and much wicked, senseless, and cruel 
war WtHl the result. Wc were no exception to that 
rule. * &it union must come cither from wit^ or be 
forced from v|i|Ehout. Your occupation prevented the 
lornter and ms too feeble, spasmodic, and unintel- 
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iigei^t to achieve the latter. As to the revolution of 
I9l9-i9!2i» our ffuerrilla warfare succeeded where other 
means had faSed, and your greatest statesmen, by 
their conduct, have condoned it—if it needs condona¬ 
tion. Our people have much to regret, no doubt, but 
we have now sloughed off the tendencies to violence 
that were the inevitable result of the circumstances in 
which we found ourselves. 

Englishman: I shall close my side of our discussion 
by saying that we arc anxious to help you, as far as 
wc can, to prosperity and happiness for die future. 
Let us be friends ana none the worse friends for my 
candour. 

Irishman: We shall be good neighbours, but wc 
shall not be friends. Wc are not of your stock. Nor 
do we share your philosophy. Wc shrink from a 
civilization that permits so much that our Catholic 
civilization abhors—dangerous sex literature, the 
weakening of the marriage tic, advocacy of birth 
control, growing tendency to rationalism, and so on. 
These matters wc regard as fundamental, not merely 
from the point of view of Catholic dogma, but of their 
social danger. That the very closeness of our necessary 
intimacy with you must also keep us in a state of 
perpetual recoil from you is inherent in the situation. 


Early Times 

The pagan Irish were sun worshippers, having little 
or no regard for human life, living in mud cabins, and 
very scantily attired. Their political and social struc¬ 
ture, however, survived the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity by a thousand years. The inhabitants were 
divided into tribes or clans, each claiming a common 
ancestor and occupying a territory which would perhaps 
be about a sixth tne size of a modern countv. Each 



liid k$ or hiih} ^ dbief or king 
ollcgittice to a pmvioaal kingt wlio^ in torti» 
ts^wed idkgaoce to tkc Ard-Ri or High Kiog. Thcrr 
were five proviocai and five provincial kings. There 
was no pnvate property in land^ which was owned in 
a ^fcics of commonalty by the clan. 

This clan system, which was very common in Eutok 
at the period and which survived m some countries mr 
many centuries afterwards, kept the country in a per¬ 
petual state of warfare, the clans being coi^tantly at 
war with one another, and the authority of the High 
King being always extremely shaky. During the pagan 
period the Irish and Scottish made unprovoKcd attacks 
upon their neighbours and cousins in Wales and other 
parts of the ad|oining island of Britain, so much so 
that at the beginning of the fourth century the Britons 
appealed to Rome, in a document called *^The Groans 
of the Britons/* to save them. The Brehon laws, made 
^ Brehons, or judges, date back to the pagan period. 
They arc an elaborate and ingenious coefe, nearing, as 
is natural, the marks of a primitive civilization; for 
example, murder could be atoned for by thb payment 
of a fine to the dan to which the murdered person 
belonged. It is clear that, side by side with the faults 
of die dan period, there were the beginnings of a real 
culture. Every chief or king had his official poet, love 
of music was cultivated, working in metals had begun. 


iNTitoniicnoN OF Christianity (400) 

Christkiniiy was brought to Ireland before the time 
of St. and paganism was still very strong when 

i IPatrick was not till 600 that paganism dis- 

^jpearea. But P^rkk converted great numbers to the 
Fsm jpd he offanized the Church and made it per- 
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maMit; he wcH deserves the tide ^‘Aposde of Ire¬ 
land.** The birthjpkee of St. Patrick is in controversy, 
throe places having some evidence to support their 
claims—Dumbarton in Scotland, Nanterre in France, 
and a place then called Baunaventa near the mouth of 
the Severn in England. In one of the Irish predatory 
incursions into France or Britain—it is uncertain whicn 
—Patrick v^^as captured and brought as a slave to Ire¬ 
land, and for six years he served as an Irish swineherd. 
He then escaped, made his way to a famous monastery 
in the Island of St. Honorat in the Mediterranean (off 
Cannes), was educated there, went to Rome, where he 
was consecrated bishop and commissioned to preach 
the Gospel to the Irish. He died in Ireland in 461. 

Ireland’s remote situation, which had prevented her 
receiving the benefits of a Roman occupation, now 
proved a great blessing. While all Europe was in the 
turmoil that followed the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, Ireland was free from foreign interference 
until the Norse invasion. The Church produced great 
schools and men of great sanctity and learning; many 
students, scholars, and thinkers were attracted to the 
country. Irish missionaries preached the Gospel all 
over the Continent of Europe—in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy. The names of Columba, Colum- 
banus, Kilian, Livinus, and Virgilius rank very high 
among the pioneers of Christianity. 

But the schools and monasteries were the schools 
and monasteries of churchmen, and literary and artistic 
output was the work of, or directed by, churchmen. 
There is a good deal of evidence that the teaching and 
culture of the clergy made no very deep impression 
upon the lay section of the community. 

The old social order was allowed to remain un¬ 
touched; no real effort was made to produce a strong 
and effective central government. * Untroubled by 
cither Frank or Saxon, Ireland was allowed to punuc 
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its <jbitiiiy in pea<x» and yei it k mij die truth 10 la^r 
that from the math to the ninth century its record 
one of turbuknee and blood. A crowd of chiefs 
tains or petty kings» careless of the national welfare 
and intent <mly on preserving the lawless independence 
erf their clans» were for ever contending with each 
Other/’ This is the language of a distinguished Irish 
Catholic dignitary, Monsignor D’Alton (History of 
trelmi, 190a cd., voL i., p. 74). The author goes on 
to enumerate the causes for this perpetual warfare, 
some trivial, many the endless struggles for the position 
erf Ard-Ri. Or the twelve kings who ruled in the 
sixth century all but two were cither murdered or fell 
in battle, and their successors in the two following 
centuries were pursued with similar misfortune (ib., 
p- 74). An industrious compiler, speaking presumably 
of the entire period down to the Norman invasion, is 
responsible for the statement that in the list of 178 
monarchs of the Milesian line enumerated by the Irish 
historians only 47 died natural deaths, 77 were slain in 
batdc and 60 were murdered (Taylor’s History of the 
Civil Wars in Ireland, voL i., p. 19). 


Norse Invasion (795) 

The Northmen who plagued Ireland from 795 to 
1014 (the Battle of Clontarf) were Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians—^mostly the latter—hardy, fierce, pagan, sea¬ 
going freebooters. At first they merely made fugitive 
raids, but in 833 they made a mass attack, swept the 
country, and then established themselves in fortified 
towns on* the seaboard, the principal being the city of 
l>pblin. They pillaged freely and dia irreparable 
damage to the ^urches and shrines, though in pro¬ 
cess of time suclrof them as were left in the country 
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were converted to Christiamty* The attempts made to 
dislodge the Norsemen were for long ftlistrated by the 
distmion that^ in these days at least, was the corse of 
die Irish people. “The thoughts of each clan was 
centred in itself. A neighbouring clan it regarded 
with jealousy, viewing its increasing power with 
alarm, its influence with envy, its wealth with cupidity, 
and its misfortunes without regret ’* (D*Alton). Even 
Brian Boru was a usurper and achieved the Ard-Ri* 
ship by violence; and in the Battle of Clontarf, near 
Dublin (1014), in which Brian crushed the Danes, the 
invaders had the assistance of the men of Leinster. 
Brian was killed after the battle by some fugitive 
Norsemen. His successful example of snatching the 
High Kingship without a shadow of title to it had 
a disastrous effect, for after his time there was an un¬ 
failing supply of “ kings in opposition.*' It is possible 
that Brian injured his country more than he served it. 

It is absurd to say that no good whatever followed 
from the invasion of the Northmen. They founded 
towns, established trade and commerce, minted money, 
and opened Irish eyes to the world that lay beyond 
the Channel. On the other hand, they stayed the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity, and their period of scmi-occima- 
tion had a most demoralizing and unsettling effect 
upon the population. 


Free Ireland (1014-1169) 

Ireland had now another period of freedom from 
foreign interference (1014 to 1169, 155 years). From 
the Irish point of view this is perhaps the most dismal 

K riod of a dismal story. Christianity seems to have 
;t its hold umn the people; Irish princes who pro- 
fessed it plundered the monasteries, put in abbots of 



iMr own dMce, were i&%^p}eQt}f miwrtw} 
men; momks fought wldi months* ihoW of Afmitgh 
md those of Kdils had a pitched battk for the athacy 
of Armagh io 1060; bishops were guilty of simoay; 
wives were not infrequently exchanged* and in the 
opinion of St* Bernard, who wrote the life of# St 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh (d, 1148), the people 
were Christians in name but pagans in reality. Under 
die Brehon laws a husband and wife could separate by 
mutual consent, and the same laws enumerated seven 
grounds (several of them trivi^ on which a wife could 
separate from her husband. Temporary, or what arc 
now called companionate, marriages were not infre¬ 
quent. The Synod of Kells, hdd under Cardinal 
Atpiron in found it necessary to pass enactments 
against concubinage and irregular unions. According 
to Monsignor D'Alton, “ What was said of the Irish 
in a later age ” (that is, by Spenser in his Vieu^ of the 
State of Ireland) “ was at least as true as in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, that the Irish knew no 
industry but war ** (D'Alton, 1902 cd* vol. i., p. 147). 

Nor was there,’* in the opinion of the same authority, 
** the least prospect at the end of the period of a central 
government being established, nor the least hope that 
me end of the long struggle was at hand ” (p. 197). 
Horrible cruelty prevailed, and to blind a possible rival 
to the kingship was a common practice. In the year 
1141, seventeen of the royal house of Leinster were 
removed by killing or blinding. On the other hand, 
music was held in high esteem. The illumination of 
manuscripts, chiefly and perhaps altogether the work 
of the monks, showed remarkable inoustry as well as 
high artistic skill The chalkc of Ardagh and the cross 
of Gcmg are beautiful specimens of working in the 
precious metals. ** Ireland’s wonderful handiwork, 
executed the patronage of the Church, on 

vctlum, in mem! and on stone , . . has taken its place 
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-*^110 mcaa o»c~ifli the hUtory of tliic evoliition of 
art*’ (Orpon’s Norm0ns in Ireland, vol. i, p- 5)* 
Through all the turmoil the monasteries struggled on, 
and there is evidence to show that things were getting 
better when another invasion cut across the current of 
national development 

There has always been a controversy as to whether 
the Irish Church owed allegiance to Rome at the date 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion. Monsignor D"Alton 
advances convincing arguments establishing the fact of 
such allegiance. 


Anglo-Norman Invasion (1169)— Reformation 
(About 1500) 

Pretext or no pretext, an invasion of Ireland by 
England was inevitable. The prospect of an easy prey 
so close at hand would have been an irresistible 
temptation to the most splendid and unscrupulous 
adventurers of the day, wno had recendy conquered 
England and consolidated their position in that 
country. 

Two pretexts were furnished. Henry II. of 
England in 1154 presented a petition to Pope Adrian, 
an Englishman, on the subject of the condition of 
Ireland. The Pope, exercising the power then claimed 
by the Popes to deal with nations as if they were the 
subjects or the Holy See, granted a Bull to Henry 
conveying to him the ovcrlordship of the country. 
This Buu was confirmed (in 1172) by a letter from 
Pope Alexander III. The authcndcity of the Bull and 
the letter is beyond all Question. They were referred 
to at the Synod of Waterford in 1175, and at the Synod 
of Dublin, where Cardinal Vivian, a papa! le^te, 
presided, in 1177, were relied upon by Donal O’Neill 
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11)1 SI kite* «Q die Pop in 131S1 nnd are tocefned by 
^icb eminent Catfaolks as M^igOor D* Alton and 
Profdssor John MaciNeill and by all non 4 I^atiiolk 
writers. The odier pretext arose ont of a petty Irish 

3 uaU>k. Dermod MacMurrough^ who became King 
Leinster in xrai, seems to have been an ambitious 
cruel, and unscrupulous monarch. At the age of sixty, 
he abducted the wife of O’Rorke, Prince of Brcffni. 
Fighting ensued, and Dermot, getting the worst of it, 
#ent to England to beg for aid. With the King’s 
authority, a batch of Normans under Fitzstephen came 
in 1169, and were followed in 1170 by the Earl of 
Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, who brought with 
him 20,000 troops. MacMurrough gave his daughter 
Eva to Pembroke in marriage and her dowry was 
to be the kingdom of Leinster. In 1171 Henry II. 
crossed to Ireland, and at a synod, held at Cashel in 
1172 and presided over ^ a papal legate, submission 
was made to Henry. A Treaty of Windsor (1175) fol¬ 
lowed, made between Henry and Roderick O’Connor, 
the High King. Under this treaty Henry was to have 
authority over Meath and Leinster, while Roderick was 
to remain King of Connaught and to have a sort of lord- 
ship over the rest of the country, paying a tribute to 
Henry in respect thereof. The submission to Henry of 
all Ireland outside of Ulster was complete and blood¬ 
less. 

Had the Anglo-Normans been content with a mere 
suzerainty over the island—^which is substantially what 
the Treaty of Windsor aimed at—it is possible that 
the further relations of the two countries would have 
been cordial. But the rapacity of the Norman barons 
demanded something more substantial, and King Henry 
soon miide ^mu of considerable areas to his principal 
followers, j^rcover, taking advantage of a revolt by 
Roderick O^Cdinor’s son, Connaught was invaded. 
Thus was commenced the process which led to die 
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taa4tord and tenant aucstion~one o£ the biggest 
factors in the hatred of Ireland for its conqueror. 

The dan system was now both the strength and the 
weakness of the nation. United, the Irish might have 
stayed the invasion or made honourable terms with the 
stronger country. As it was, die existence of so maw 
political units made real conquest a matter of dim- 
culty, if not impossibility. To beat one chief was easy 
enough; to beat a great number of chiefs one after 
another, in a country which lent itself to guerrilb war¬ 
fare, was another matter. For centuries the power of 
the English rose and fell. At times the English settle¬ 
ment, which came to be called the Pale, was reduced 
to a very small area, comprising Dublin and some 
adjacent territory. Occasionally a vigorous English 
King or a vigorous viceroy extended it, but when the 
pressure ceased, the Irish chiefs rose again with un- 
diminished courage and tenacity. Henry VIII, (1509- 
1547) and Elizabeth (1558-1603) did much to strengthen 
the English power, but not till the time of Cromwell 
(1649-1650) was there a real conquest of the country. 
The struggle was bitter, and there were shocking 
atrocities on both sides. The Irish still remained at 
variance with one another. “ It could not be said that 
the native chiefs fought or quarrelled more than did 
their ancestry, but neither could it be said that they 
quarrelled less(D’Alton, vol, i., p. 365). 

Every attempt was made to keep the Irish in a state 
of servitude. When the Irish demanded the benefit of 
English law it was denied them, so that if an 
Irishman killed or robbed an Englishman, he was 
hanged; but an Englishman who killed or robbed an 
Irishman went scot-free. By a Statute of Kilkenny 
(1361) intermarriage with the Irish and the use of tM 
Irish language was prohibited; no “ mere Irishman ” 
was allowed to enter a monastery. Much oppression 
was wrought in the name of the King, but worse 
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Sinat tfcic days of Strong^w the scourge of the native 
Irish iva& die rapacity and insoleocc of me Anglo-liish 
kuds, Hiey smed meir lands, diey hunted them into 
tx>gs and mountains, they harassed them with exm- 
tinued war, they denied them justice or law, and in 
every case frustrated the designs of the English 
Government to admit them to the status of English 
siil:^ts. These lords acted ostensibly in the interests 
of jtogland, but in reality in their own interests, and 
mudhi of what they did was unknown in England and 
much of what they did when it was known was con¬ 
demned ** (D*Alton, vol. i., p. 318). 

Henry VIII. was the first English monarch who 
took the Irish question seriously. His policy was to 
conquer the country, impose English law upon all,^ to 
conaliate and Anglicize the chiefs. In pursuit of this 
policy O’Neill was created Earl of Tyrone and 
O’Donnell Earl of Tyrconnel, and a Dublin parlia¬ 
ment, held in 1541, included Irish chiefs and English 
nobles sitting side by side. The dan system of hold¬ 
ing land was abolished and the English system of 
tenures substituted (1541). This last measure was bene¬ 
ficial, for “under the Irish system progress was im- 

G isible. The peasant would not drain or fence his 
d or improve the character of his dwelling, as the 
law gave him no permanent interest in it and men 
will not sow that others may reap. His life was a 
pastoral one, careless, and free, an unsettled and 
nomadic one. There was no incentive to thrift, for the 
exactions of cosbery and bonaght and the rest ” (im* 
positions exacted by the chiefs;, “ were such that the 
savings of a year might be dissipated in a single 
lii|^t” *(D’Alton, vol 1., p. 4x7), 

No degree of culture or civilization could be ex¬ 
pected from itHh misgovernment and non-government 
as has been desoribcci Fyncs Morrison describes the 
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drm4ful p^oty and degradation-^cven in the homes 
of the oiicfs and princcs^that four and a half 
ccitCuries of noo-ruk and misrule had brought upon 
the country. To a similar effect is an earlier dcscrip* 
tion by two Jesuit priests, Fathers Broct and Salmeron, 
in a report written from Edinburgh and dated April 9, 
1542. 

Parliaments, after the English model of the period, 
were called from time to time, and one of them, under 
English pressure, surrendered its independence. Poyn- 
ings" Act (1495) declared that no Bill should be intro¬ 
duced into the Irish parliament unless the heads of it 
had first been submitted to and sanctioned by the 
English Council. This remained the law of the land 
till 1782, when Grattan’s independent parliament was 
established. An English statute of the time pf 
George II. declared that England had the right to 
bind Ireland by laws made at Westminster, but this 
right was always denied by the Irish parliament. The 
alleged right was renounced in 1782. 


Reformation to Rebellion of 1641 

The change of religious doctrmc, which the English 
call the ** Reformation," profoundly altered the char¬ 
acter of Anglo-Irish relations. There could be no 
compromise between the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
civilization. Not merely the two islands, but the two 
races in Ireland were thenceforth to remain apart—-in 
thought, philosophy, and even social intercourse. The 
gulf was not merely one of race and interest, but of 
conscience. 

The sequence of events, in broad outline, was this: 
penal laws provoked rebellion; rebellions were followed 
oy land confiscations and attempts to expropriate the 
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itatife Irish aiiri. supply their place hjr English and 
Scottish settlers; the Irish chteis^ the uaturm leaders 
of die people^ fled to the Continent or were reduced 
at home to insignificance; large numbers of die people 
were driven beyond the Shannon; in spite of all* the 
prolific Irish race increased in numbers; in the north* 
eastern corner the Scottish settlers, who were genuine 
land workers themselves, held on, so creating the 
Ulster question; in the south the English adventurers 
whom Cromwell or his policy had sent over and who 
were supposed to farm the land, let it instead and 
became country gentlemen; the penal laws, which 
applied (though not with so much stringency) to Pres- 
byterians and Methodists as well as to Catholics, made 
few perverts; and their enforcement varied greatly. The 
ownership of the land and the religious Question were 
the serious questions till the time of William III., 
when England, jealous of Ireland’s growing manu¬ 
facture of woollens, killed the industry and generally 
discouraged, by tariffs and otherwise, other Irish 
activities. In consequence a threatened Protestant re¬ 
bellion produced Grattan’s parliament in 1782, which 
was destroyed—after an intervening Catholic rebel¬ 
lion in 1798—by the Act of Union in 1800. All the 
time, in spite of the most tremendous obstacles, the 
Irish Catholics carried on, daring the penal laws, 
growing in numbers and importance, determined upon 
a separation from England as complete as possiolc, 
until, m 1921, die Brccn-Colhns gunmen carried their 
**war’* to the portals of Chequers itself, and won a 
setdement whereby the tremendously important position 
of Ireland at Westminster was surrendered in exchange 
for an independent twenty-six county political area. 

In Elizalxth’s time, one of the penal laws forbade 
die Mass, and the Pope excommunicated Elizabeth and 
absolved her objects from their allegiance. Three 
fmrmtdable ithdlions took place in this reign—Shane 
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0 *Neiirs m Ulster U560), Desmond’s in Munster some 
ten years later, and Hu^ O’Neill’s in 1595, which was 
aided by a landing of 3,500 Spanish troops at Kinsale, 
In Hugh O’Neill the Irish tost their greatest leader. 

. . . in his own day, apinst the wnolc forces of 
England, he all but succeeded, and failed only because 
of the universal treachery which surrounded him, a 
treachery so appalling, so shameful, that, except 
O’Donnell and Maguire, there was not one on whom 
honest men could rely, none that was not a trickster 
and a cheat” (D’Alton, vol. ii., p. 213). All these 
rebellions were ruthlessly crushed and punished. 
After the failure of the Munster rebellion, the Viceroys 
Pelham and Grey let loose the soldiery upon the pro¬ 
vince, who pillaged, laid the country waste, and 
murdered indiscriminately. That bitter anti-CathoIic 
and anti-Irish writer Froude says {English in Ireland, 
vol. i., p. 54): ” Elizabeth’s soldiers, with their pay for 
ever in arrears, and not choosing to starve, lived almost 
universally on plunder. Placed in the country to re¬ 
place banditti, they were little better than banditti 
themselves. Their scanty numbers were a temptation 
to disturbance. Too few to be able to take prisoners 
or hold a mountainous district in compelled quiet, 
their only resource was to strike terror by cruelty. 
When sent to recover stolen cattle or punish a night 
foray, they came at last to regard the Irish peasants as 
unpossessed of the common rights of human beings, 
and shot and strangled them like foxes or jack^. 
More than once in the reports of officers employed on 
these services we meet the sickening details or these 
performances related with a calmness more frightful 
than the atrocities themselves; young English gentle¬ 
men describing expeditions into the mountains ‘to 
have some killing,’ as if a forest was being driven for 
a battue.” 

There was some attempt to plant Ulster with 
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7573* In 15% a comideraMe 
of mdemlmSf** as they were called, were tdanted 
ia Mtitistcr. In i6o 9» James L planted the j^itish 
seeders in Ulster, who took root aod whose descendants 
are there still* 


Rebexxion of 1641 

The rebellion of 1641, which cost 600,000 lives and 
lasted for ten years, is advanced by some writers as a 
palliation for the barbarities, the ^nal code, ai\d the 
confiscations that followed it. The following observa¬ 
tions of Froude arc probably correct as far as they go: 
“ Population, which had remained stationary for 1,000 
years, began swiftly to expand. In 1580 the inhabitants 
of Ireland were reckoned roughly at half a million. 
. . • In 1641 the population was a million and a half.” 
Commerce had grown up, trade had been established 
widi England and the Continent, there was great im¬ 
provement in agriculture. ” Meanwhile, though the 
j^ls of TyrconncI and Tyrone had failed to repeal the 
penal laws, the Catholics remained substantially un¬ 
molested. There was a full staff of archbishops and 
bishops. Chapels sprang up on all sides. Monasteries 
were repaired and nlled with friars. Priests multiplied 
with tne growth of the people and were distributed 
in parishes without the need of concealment. The 
Church throve with the counuy. . . . Two-thirds of 
dir lands in the four provinces still remained in 
Catholic hands. In the House of Commons . . . they 
returned nearly half the members. la the Upper House 
they had a large majority ” {English in Ireland, voL i., 
p. 78). The pSciure, nowever, has another side, which is 
Cfjmuly But sixty years had passed since Pelham 

and md wasted Munster; and the Munstermen 
hdw their fair province had been turned 
tutu i dr^t; how famine had been deliberately pro- 
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voWi horn neither age, nor sex, nor innocence could 
protect the people from the soldiers’ fury ’* (D’Alton, 
vol* iL^ p. 243). In Ulster all these causes of animosity 
could be found, and in an aggravated form. The 
people had seen war, wasting 0? crops, destruction of 
houses, universal famine, men and women feeding on 
docks and nettles, children eating the carcase of meir 
dead mother, O’Cahan’s country covered with the un¬ 
buried corpses of the starved. They had seen a whole 
province planted by foreigners. . . . The fields which 
their ancestors owned were tenanted by English and 
Scotch . . . regarding the natives in their midst with 
that haughty disdain with which conquerors look upon 
the conquered; regarding Catholicism as superstition 
and Catholics as idolaters and priests and bishops as 
public enemies, unworthy of the most elementarv 
rights of subjects. Such were the feelings with whicn 
the Catholics rose to arms, and in such circumstances 
it was inevitable that they should have been guilty of 
cruelties and crimes” (p. 244). Moreover, while English 
law seems to have been in some sort established, and the 
landlords held from the Crown as in England, “ the 
tenants still held by Irish tenure and had no certain 
lands, but were allowed to graze a certain number of 
cattle on the common lands of the septs. They tilled 
but little; they ploughed with short ploughs tica to the 
horses’ tails; their houses were of boughs coated with 
turf. Even the chiefs dwelt in clay houses; and one 
of these chiefs, Conn O’Neill, advised his people not 
to learn English nor sow wheat nor build houses, for 
the first, he said, breeds conversation, the second com¬ 
merce, and with the last they should fare as the crow 
that builds her nest to be beaten out by the hawk ” 
(D*Alton, voL ii., p. 215). The habitations, according 
to Clarendon, writing of the period about 1640, even 
near Dublin “ arc perfect pigsties; walls cast up and 
covered with straw and mud; and out of one their 
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imsh ^ tbM: tod m twdvt loot square^ $1^11 you m 
£ve or six men md women bolt out as you {^ss by^ 
who stand staring about. If this be so near Dublin^ 
Lord I what can it be farther up in the country?” 
Floughing by the horses^ tails had been made illegal 
by Strafford^s Parliament (1634), but public opinion 
favoured it and the Catholic Confederates stipulated 
(in 1648) that this Act should be repealed. 

The rebellion, engineered by Roger, or Ro^, 
O’Moore, who was promised aid oy France and Spain, 
took place on OctobW 23, 1641, and the entire country¬ 
side was immediately in the hands of infuriated 
peasants, the English garrison, then only a few 
thousands in numoer, l^ing confined to the towns. 
A great number of murders and atrocities were per¬ 
petrated by the peasants, especially in Ulster, the 
murders being put as high as the riaiculous figure of 
300,000 and as low as 8,000; it may be taken that 
10,000 is an outside figure. But ” it is also true that 
many acts of kindness were done by successful insur¬ 
gents, and that the retaliation of the English was cruel 
and indiscriminating ” (Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Stuarts, voL i., p. 333). The Ulster Scots at Island 
Magee, County Antrim, in January, 16^, murdered 
great numbers of Catholics in cold blood. 

What is known as the Confederation of Kilkenny 
was established in 1642. It consisted of the Catholic 
archbishops, bishops, and principal gentry of the 
country. They acted as a sort of parliament, de¬ 
nounce murder and outrage, appointed military com¬ 
manders, professed loyalty to me Crown and merely 
claimed Imcrty of conscience, political liberty under 
the Crown, and some redress as to confiscated lands, 
and stability as to die future. A desultory warfare 
Went 0% tne principal event of which was the defeat 
hy Owen^ ^ Scottish army under General 

Munro #ie Battle of Benburb (1646). Complications 
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emsiiod wfaai a. papal legate, Cardinal Rinuccitii, came 
over and demands a complete severance from Eng* 
land, in which policy most of the clergy followed him. 
A peace called the Ormonde Peace was patched up 
in 1646, by which the Irish got liberty of conscience, 
but little else. Rinuccini, disgustea, left Ireland, 
having previously excommunicated Owen Roc O’NeilL 

On the execution of Charles L, Charles II. was pro* 
claimed King in Ireland, and the Irish took his side. 
They had now to face more formidable and more ruth¬ 
less foes than any they had yet encountered, but 
“ even in this supreme crisis, when .their race and 
faith were threatened with extinction, the assembly at 
Bclturbct was dominated by faction ” (D’Alton, vol. ii., 
p. 323). Apparently because the lay43odics would not 
agree upon one of themselves, a bishop (Bishop Mac- 
Mahon of Clogher) was appointed commandcr-in-chicf. 

Cromwell landed in Ireland in August, 1649, and 
left in May, 1650. Save at Clonmel, he met with no 
check. He captured several towns, including Drogheda 
and Wexford, and put the garrisons to the sword. 
His soldiers ran riot, murdered priests and many of 
the innocent civilians in their houses. Before New Koss 
Cromwell announced his policy in the following terms; 
“ For what you mention concerning liberty of con¬ 
science, I meddle not with any man's conscience, but 
if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to 
exercise the Mass, I judge it to use plain dealing and 
to let you know, where the Parliament of England 
has power, that will not be allowed of." The insurrec¬ 
tion was finally put down in April, 1653, by Crom- 
wcU's generals, and ruthless measures taken to punish 
it. The miseries which the people endured at this 
period included a famine and a plague (1652 and 

confiscations that followed the rebellion were 
on a much greater scale than any that had taken place 
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pmimsdf* Most ol ite mtmf ^m 
Dpdertsikars. Tlicso re&df«'madb gentry are Wiomdy 
tlesoribed ** volunteer {xsers and baronets and knigbts 
and ministers of religion, physicians and clerks, drapers 
and grocers, scriveners and even blacksmiths and 
tailors and v^eavers and bakers and skinners and 
cooks” (D^Alton, voL ii., p. 343); **these tailors, 
tinkers, smiths, cobblers, drummers, and trumpeters, 
after the slaughter of 100,000 persons, obtained various 
estates and lands amongst us ” (Denis Scully, area 
1797); the last passage being treated by Dr. Duigcnan 
—a bitter pervert—m the union debates as a “ gross 
libd” on “the gallant army which went to Irdand 
to punish the Irish rebels and murderers of 1641,” "the 
superior officers of this gallant army thus reviled by 
Mr. Scully . . . their descendants at this day comprise 
a most considerable parr of the Irish nobility and 
gentry.” An attempt was made to transplant the 
Catholic Irish beyond the Shannon—to the province 
of Connaught ana the county of Clare. Many Catholic 
families were so transplantea, finding it difficult when 
they got there to get tne lands which were supposed to 
be al&ttcd to them, for there was not land enough to 
go round. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that 
me setded districts were denuded of Catholic Irish. 


The Catholic landlords were stripped of their posses¬ 
sions, but in a great number of instances the land tiller 
remained on, changing his landlord or changing his 
stami from that of tenant occupier to casual labourer 
or cottier peasant. We find that less than thirty 
years after the ” Act of Settlement,” as it was called, 
nad been carried into effect (167a), all Leinster was 
Catholic; in Connaught the Protestants were compara¬ 
tively few. In Munster the Protestants were in a nope- 
less minority {Bagwell’s Ireland Under the Stuarts, 
vol. ill., p. 2<tly. ft is, in the sense indicated, true to 
»ay diat v^ile, before the rebellion, two-thirds of Irish 
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latte} were itt Catholic hands, after the confiscations 
two^tiiirds were in Protestant hands. There were many 
executions, and many priests and laymen were shipped 
to Barbadocs. 

Some constructive statesmanship in Ireland stands to 
Cromwell’s credit. He established a parliamentary 
union between the islands,* under which Ireland had 
thirty representatives at Westminster; he encouraged 
the woollen industry, and he gave Ireland the benefit 
of the Navigation Laws, so that she could trade direct 
with the British colonics and abroad without the 
necessity of shipment through England. On this, 
Froude says, “ the two trades ’* (linen and woollen) 
“ were equally thriving; and had they been allowed to 
stand, there would have been four Ulsters in Ireland 
instead of one ” {Engltsh tn Ireland, vol. i., p. 181). 
This has always been a favourite theory of Protestant 
writers, but its soundness is open to question. Whether 
Ireland could compete—outside its own shores—with 
the products of huge Yorkshire mills operating on 
Australian wool is aoubtful. 

When the Catholic James II. ascended the English 
throne (1685) an attempt was made to undo the Crom-^ 
wcllian confiscation. The Irish Parliament gave the 
proposal a fierce opposition, but it was being renewed 
when William pf Orange landed itt England and 
chased James out of that country. James fled to 
France, whence, helped by French money and muni- 
tions, he was escorted by a French fleet to Ireland. A 
parliament which he called in Ireland totally repealed 
the Act of Settlement, pronounced for an independent 
Irish parliament, and adopted a strict protective policy, 
one of the items of which was a complete prohibition 
of the importation of coal, on the ground that it pre¬ 
vented the employment of poor people in the business 


* This ceased at the Restoration. 
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df nmking ^nd firewood cdilecdog* Uti ^ wiir 
upon Irish soil ifriiich took place betwt^o WiUiam and 
lamesj, the Catholic Irish and constderabk French 
troops were on die side of James, while the Protestant 
Irish were on the side of William. Its chief incidents 
were the gallant defences of Derry by the Protestants 
and of Limerick by the Catholics under Patrick Sars«> 
field, the victory or WiUiam over James in the Battle 
of the Boyne, and the final defeat of the Irish and 
French armies under the French General St. Ruth in 
the Batdc of Aughrim (July 12, 1691)—the last sup¬ 
plies the date for die annual demonstration of the 
Orangemen m Ulster. 


1691 TO Grattan’s Parliament (1782) 

The period of Irish history from the time of King 
William to shordy before the Union shows the British 
Government at its height of stupidity. Every section 
of the Irish community was driven to disloyalty. 

There was a flourishing woollen industry, m English 
Protestant hands. England became frightened of it 
and (1608) by a statute passed in England and another 
ftweed by England upon the Irish rarliaracnt it was 
destroyca, for all export was forbidden. Certain en¬ 
couragement to the linen trade given in alleged return 
was inadequate, and after some time a stupid protec- 
donist policy hit that trade also. The trade, however, 
which was started by one brother Crommclm in the 
north and by anotho* in the south, survived in the 
north. The same protectionist policy forbade at one 
time ihe import of Irish provisions into England. A 
wise measunc pomoted by the Irish Parliament in 1716 
to promote tilt%c was held up by the English Council 
for nineteen years. 
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V^iie dominant section in Ireland was thus 
outraged, for their rents and well-being dc|)cndcd 
ufwn Ireland’s prosperity, the English Council per¬ 
mitted the Irish Catholics and Presbyterians to come 
under the lash of the penal laws. 

In the ease of the Catholics this persecution was 
especially shocking and acute. In return for the sur¬ 
render of LimericK, King William’s generals and the 
Irish generals signed the Treaty of Limerick, which 
(1692) was ratified by William. It provided, in effect, 
for an amnesty and liberty of religion. The Irish 
Parliament would not ratify it unless certain important 
words, omitted, as King William agreed, through an 
oversight from the actual treaty though included in 
the approved draft—^no reasonable man can have any 
doubt as to the facts and as to the real intention of the 
parties to the agreement—were excluded from the Act 
of ratification (1697). The treaty was, in effect, torn 
up, the only part of it that was kept being the permis¬ 
sion to such Irish troops as desired to leave the country. 

A terrible list of penal laws followed. Catholic 
schools were forbidden, and Catholics were forbidden 
to send tiieir children abroad for education; there were 
stringent limitations upon their right to hold land or 
to iiuicrit land; Catholics were disqualified from the 
parliamentary and municipal francnisc; bishops and 
regular priests were ordered to leave the country, and 
only one secular priest was allowed for each parish; 
ana so on. 

The exercise of any form of public worship except 
that of the Established Church was forbidden. As this 
applied to Presbyterians and Dissenters, and as they 
were also made ineligible for office, or for having a 
school, a body of industrious, prosperous, and con¬ 
tented people, introduced or encouraged to settle in 
Ireland by previous British Governments, were driven 
to discontent, sedition, or emigration. A large number 

2 
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ieiii%r««edi lo ifae United Staton and weit die atrcmgesi 
omionents and die most biuo: haters of Engiand in the 
Wm of American Indqiendence. 

The Irish CadioUcs, in spite of penal laws and land¬ 
lord and parson tyranny, increased in number and 
importance* In lyay the average size of Irish farms 
was over i,ooo acres; there was litdc tillage, and 
alt corn was imported. But the pressure of a land- 
hungry and Rowing population led- to these farms 
being gradually broken up, and sublet and sublet 
again. Thus, many of the English settlers, having 
become landlords, left the country and their estates to 
be looked after by an agent whose sole interest was 
to sec that his principal got his rents without having 
trouble or risk or diminution of income; many of 
those who stayed in Ireland became thriftless and 
extravagant, with no sense of responsibility. 

The land pressure brought its own evils. The land¬ 
less men formed themselves into secret societies, the 
<^€a of which was to moderate rents, tithes, and even 
priests' dues and to have the grazing lands split up. 
The term ** Whiteboys " was applied to such societies, 
from the members wearing, by way of disguise when 
engaged in their operations, white shirts over their 
clothes. A Peep o’ Day society was founded to counter 
die activities oi the Whiteboys. Friction over land led 
to much hostility between the Catholics and the Pro¬ 
testants in Ulster, and after an encounter between 
the factions in 1795 (called the Battle ” of the 
Diamond), the Protestants formed the Orange Society, 
the object of which was to preserve the Protestant 
ascendancy. 
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InEtAKo Again Free (1782-1800) 

The War of American Independence produced the 
Irish volunteers, formed for the purpose of defending 
Ireland in the case of a foreign invasion. They were 
exclusively Protestant, for no Catholic was allowed 
inside their ranks. Curiously enough, the Catholic 
leaders at this time seem to have felt or affected an 
enthusiastic loyalty, for they presented, in 1775, a 
petition to the King (which was not granted) “ pre¬ 
suming to lay at his feet two millions of loyal, 
faithfm, and affectionate hearts and hands ” for service 
in the “ unnatural rebellion ’’ that had lately broken 
out in America. But this was rather tall talk, and the 
authority of the one hundred and twenty-one Catholic 
signatories to pledge two millions or any considerable 
number of the Irish Catholic populace to any adventure 
of the kind is open to question. At any rate, the war 
turned people’s minds upon the question of Ireland’s 
economic grievances and of her political freedom. With 
the volunteers, who numbered at one time 200,000, 
behind him, Henry Grattan demanded political inde¬ 
pendence. Englana, fearing an Irish revolution, gave 
way. An Irish Constitution was established under which 
the only link with England was that of a common 
sovereign. So came into being (1782) the independent 
Irish Parliament, which lasted till the Act of IJnion in 
1800. It was in no sense representative of the Irish people. 
The House of Commons consisted of 300 mcmlirs, 
of whom no pocket boroughs returned 220, and it 
was calculated tnat two-thirds of the members were re¬ 
turned by less than 100 persons. With bitter exaggera¬ 
tion, it has been described (by the Irish extremist, 
Tynan, in his HistoTj of the Invincibles, p. 3) thus: 
“ This assembly, which sat in Dublin, was in no sense 
* Irish,* and had the same claim to the tide * Irish 
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Parliament ’ as would have had a legislative chamber 
of African cannibals who^ after setting in Ireland's 
metropolis by force, assume to themselves the power 
to malLe kws, and to enact some measures as to how 
or in what manner they would cook the natives to 
make them more palatable eating." Its own ineptitude 
led to its extinction. It spent State money on such 
absurd projects as subsidizing internal trade to Dublin 
and simulating the coalmining industry of the country, 
and in its seventeen years of existence ran up a 
National tkbt of ^28,000,000, under which load it 
was finally unable to raise money at less than 8| per 
cent. It had tariffs against English manufactures, and 
when Pitt tried to negotiate some reciprocal terms, it 
rejected a very favourable offer. When the King's in¬ 
sanity made the appointnAcnt of a regent necessary, it 
claimed an independent right to appoint an Irish 
regent, even though warned by Lord Clare that its 
action would force on a Union.* This parliament, no 
doubt, passed many measures to relieve the Catholics, 
but it did so under pressure from England, whose 
statesmen plainly hinted at a withdrawal of English 
support if no attention was paid to the petitions pre¬ 
sented in England by the representatives of the Irish 


* ** If it be the scheme," said he, " to differ in all 
imperial questions from England; and if this be 
abetted by men of great authority, they mean to drive 
us at Union, and the meth^ they take is cer- 
more effectual to scrap away opposition than if 
ri! the sluices of corruption were opened together and 
deluged the country's representatives, for it is certain, 
nothing less than tnc alternative of a separation could 
ever force the Union." The memory 01 this able and 
far-seeing statKtman is detested in Ireland, because he 
helped to carry^the Union. 
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Catholics^ who made several pilgrimages to London 
for the purpose of enlisting English aid to remove their 
grievances. The great relief mcasi|re of 1793, which, 
amongst other things, gave the Catholics the franchise, 
swept awav all disabilities relating to land, and gave 
them equal rights as jurors, “ was forced through tlic 
Parliament of Dublin by the strong hand of Pitt, when 
the same members had by a majority of almost ten to 
one rejected with contumely the petition of the Irish 
Catholics made but the year before ” (Rev. Timothy 
Corcoran, SJ., in State Policy in Irish Education, 

parliament did nothing to help the Irish 
peasant or relieve him from rack-renting or tithes—as 
to tithes, simultaneously v^ith voting its own death, 
it passed a law exonerating pasture lands from tithes, 
thus freeing the Protestant grazier and putting the 
burden on the Catholic small tiller. Against this 
tyranny was directed the rebellion of 1798. The 
country or its industries as a whole did not prosper 
under this Parliament. 

That rebellion which, after five years of preparation, 
broke out on May 24, 1798 and ended on July 14, 1798, 
was planned on a large scale, the number of persons 
enrolled and armed as insurgents being over 200,000. 
In the North, from which the greatest danger was ex¬ 
pected, a disarmament on a large scale was effected by 
General Lake, who used the lash unmercifully for the 
purpose of extorting confessions and "compelling dis¬ 
covery of concealed arms. Moreover, in the same area, 
when the rebellion did break out in the South, it was 
represented to be a religious contest, and the Pres¬ 
byterian farmers went back to their farms. In the 
result, the bulk of the fighting was done by the men 
of Wexford, and great gallantry was shown. But, 
like all servile wars, the fighting was marked by many 
atrocities on both sides. During the rebellion and the 
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period of mxmt that |weceded it, the Flench made 
severe! attempts npon Iteland-^a storm scatteied a 

S cat fleet that left fercst in December, 1796, for Bantry 
if; a French landing was effected in August, 1798, 
but, after a preliminary success, the French were de¬ 
feated; in Octdjcr a French fleet which carried Wolfe 
Tone was defeated. Tone was captured, sentenced to 
be hanged, but committed suicide m prison. 


Act of Union (1800) 

Pitt, the British Prime Minister, was moved to the 
Union by the following coi|sidcrations; (i) the strategic 
position of Ireland ana the inability of the country to 
defend itself, its unwillingness to pay for its defence; 
(2> the tendency, if a separate Irish Parliament were 
allowed, towards complete severance; (3) the certainty 
that with separate legislatures there would be a tariff 
war, to the detriment of both islands. 

The Act of Union passed the English Parliament 
and the Irish Parliament in 1800. A great deal of 
absurd nonsense has been spoken and written concern¬ 
ing the corruption alleged to have been practised to 
win over the Irish Parliament. The facts are these. 
Each borough owner received /i5,ooo compensation 
(a borough at that time was sdcablc, and was con¬ 
stantly leased, sold, and even setded by marriage setde- 
ment). There were a number of jobs created and 
ti^ hut the eminent biographer of Pitt, Mr. 

Rose, seems to be not far from the truth when he 
says: Ihcsc sordid bargainings cannot be said to 
amount to wholesale corruption, and did not much 
exceed those which normally were needed to carry an 
important Bilf^through Parliament*’ (Rose’s Ldfc of 
Pkt, Part 11 ., p^ 429). 
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At the date of the Unioa the population of Ireland 
wa$ 4,500,000, of whom 3,150,000 were Catholics, 
having more dian trebled itself in the preceding cen¬ 
tury—^in 1700 it was 1,250,000. Its cultivable area in 
1800 was 13,454,375 acres. The Catholic disabilities in 
1800 were: a Catholic could not sit in Parliament, or 
fill certain offices. The industries were very small. 
The linen industry was a domestic industry, in which 
the weaving was done by means of a hand-loom at 
home, intermittendy; the shipbuilding industry was 
negligible; the cotton industry was apparendy the 
largest, giving employment to 13,500 hands; the total 
annual output from all the Irish breweries was about 
500,000 barrels, or one-seventh of what it was in 1914; 
the output of Irish distilleries was one-third of the out¬ 
put in 1914. The value of Irish exports and imports 
combined in 1800 was ^Ti 1,000,000. The condition of 
the tillers of the soil was miserable, most of them 
living on the potato. Not a half of the inhabitants 
had shoes or stockings. All the cottiers and many of 
the small farmers lived in mud cabins, shared with 
the pigs and the poultry. The common people were 
subject to the most flagrant oppression. “ I know,’’ 
said Lord Clare in one of the Union debates, “ that the 
unhappy tenantry arc ground to powder by rclcndcss 
landlords.” A landlord could punish disrespect with 
his cane or horsewhip—“ a poor man would have his 
bones broken if he offered to lift his hand in his own 
defence ” (Carr’s Stranger in Ireland, pp. 40, 41). The 
rents were high. 

By the Act of Union the Irish Parliament was 
abolished and the Parliament at Westminster was 
thenceforward the ruling power over Ireland as well 
as England, Wales, and Scodand. The House of 
Commons was to consist of 658 members—England 
and Wales 513; Ireland 100; Scodand 45. Taxation 
was to be tne same in both islands, subject to such 
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dbcril^iiiaikKEi in favour of Scodand and Irdand as 
Parliament might direct At this time of the day, it 
is a mere pretence to say that Ireland was overtaxed 
under the Union. The statute was observed in the 
spirit and the letter; and for a good many years before 
me Great War Ireland was run at a loss.* To protect 
Ireland's industries a scheme of tariffs to endure for 
twenty years was inserted in the Act. 

Pitt nad the support of the Irish Catholic Bishops 
and of most of the educated Catholics for the Union, 
for he had prcmiiscd to do his best to remove the re¬ 
maining Catholic disabilities. In this, however, he 
failed, for King George 111 ., who was a great bigot, 
forbade it. Pitt accordingly resigned—he returned to 
office a couple of years later. A street riot in 1803, at 
the head of which was Robert Emmet, was an expres¬ 
sion of the popular disappointment.f 

* For a full examination of this alleged grievance 
sec the author’s History of Ireland, 1798-1924, vol. i., 
p. 124. Bishop Kelly of Ross, who, as Ireland’s greatest 
financial expert, was appointed to represent his country 
on the Primrose Financial Commission of 1911, en¬ 
tirely agreed with the author’s view. Sec his letter 
quoted History of Ireland, 1798-1924, vol. ii., p. 156. 

t According to Monsignor D’Alton, “ no story in 
Irish history is better known than that of Emmet and 
Sarah Curran ” (who was secretly betrothed to Emmet), 
“ the story of how she pined and drooped like a lily on 
its stalk, in a foreign and sunny land, and then came 
back to Ireland to die.” But the facts arc otherwise 
stared in Mr. Michael MacDonagh’s The Viceroy's 
Post Sag: “ Within two years of the execution of her 
lover *he was married. Her husband—Captain Stur- 
^n, nephew of the Marquis of Rockingham—^livcd 
m Sicily. Thaipcntleman's Magazine tells of her pre¬ 
mature death r ‘ May 5, 1808, at Hythc, in Kent, of 
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Catholic Emancipation 

For twenty-nine years Ireland kept hammering at 
the gates of Westminster for the removal of the dis¬ 
abilities from which Catholics, in England as well as 
Ireland, suffered. In the British Parliament, the great 
advocate of the cause of Catholic Emancipation was 
Henry Grattan, an Irish Protestant of good family. 
Grattan, who had been foremost in establishing the 
independent Irish Parliament and who had striven in 
the Irish legislature for Catholic Emancipation, amend¬ 
ment of the tithe laws, and land and parliamentary 
reform, now devoted the rest of his life in the English 
Parliament to the Emancipation question. He was the 
most unselfish, the most enlightened, and the most 
eloquent of the Irish patriots of that day, or of any 
other day. Originally opposed to the Union, he became 
reconciled to it before his death, and several times ex¬ 
pressed a wish that no effort would be made to disturb 
it. It was largely through his passionate pleading that 
the House of Commons in 1820 decided in favour of 
Emancipation—^thc vote, however, being the other 
way in the House of Lords. While Grattan was the 
great advocate of the Catholic cause in Parliament, it 
was O’ConneU’s mass agitation in Ireland that won 
the day. 

O’Connell was born in County Kerry in 1775, the 
son of a grazier, or gendeman farmer. He was a most 
successful barrister, nut abandoned the profession for 
politics. Always a constitutionalist, he joined a loyal 
regiment, “The Lawyers’ Artillery,” in 1798, to put 
down the rebellion. He was one of the greatest 

a rapid decline, aged 26, Sarah, wife of Captain Henry 
Sturgeon, youngest daughter of Right Han. ). P. 
Curran, Master of the Rolls in Ireland.’ ” 
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iigilators of all dmc* Hh Emancipatioii campaign wi^ 
a marvd of organizing genius and mob oratory. 
Ireland seemed to be heading for a rebellion when the 
English Tory Government gave way, and Catholic 
Enoancipation was passed in 1829. In truth, the 
measure, though it removed a grievance and a humilia¬ 
tion, was of Tittle practical value. Voting was then 
open, and a Catholic tenant dared not vote contrary 
to his landlord's wishes. It was not till die Ballot Act 
of 1872 made voting secret that the Act of 1829 bore 
full fruit and Ireland was enabled, for the first time, 
to send real representatives of its opinion to Parlia¬ 
ment. The Act of 1829, however, enabled Catholics to 
become King’s Counsel, judges, and so forth, but that 
was of little help to the oppressed Irish tenantry. 


Tithe War 

There was a tithe war, on and off, until 1838. It is 
strange to us, but it is true that at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the imposition of tithes seemed 
natural enough; thus, one Catnolic bishop put a chapel 
under an interdict because some of the parishioners 
had put up in the chapel a notice against tithes, and 
another, writing in 1799, complained of the method of 
collection, but remarked, “ Far be it from me to har¬ 
bour the most distant idea of lessening in the smallest 
degree the income of the gentlemen of the Established 
Church.” The peasant who had to pay took a clearer 
view of die situation, which was that it was legalized 
robbery, and his grievance was not lessened bv the 
knowledge that grazing lands were exempt ana that 
the riches were usually farmed out to a tithe proctor, 
whole cxactiJb and method of collection were harsh 
in die extreme. To faisc a few pence seizures were 
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freciuently made m poor widows living on a small 
patch of land* The country resolved not to pay. Some 
encounters took place between the collectors and the 
police on the one side, and the ^ople on the other, 
and on two occasions there were a tew dozen casualties. 
Ultimately, the cost and trouble of collection forced 
Government attention, and in 1838 a statute was 
passed reducing the burden of the tithes (some ^400,000 
a year), and passing it on to the landlords, wno, no 
doubt, passed it on when they could to their tenants. 
The time rent charge disappeared altogether with the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church (1869). 


Education Question 

That a better spirit was growing in England is 
shown by the divisions in Parliament on the Catholic 
Emancipation question, but still more by the National 
Education Act, 1831. In spite of the attitude of the 
King—and in these days the Sovereign had, and 
exercised, tremendous influence in affairs—in the course 
of five Parliaments, those of 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, and 
1826 (with one exception, 1818—the voting being 243 
against and 241 for), the House of Commons was in 
favour of Catholic relief. The National Education Act, 
1831, was a statute passed as the result of a reasoned 
petition from the Catholic bishops. It provided for 
the primary education of the country on denomina¬ 
tional lines. It has stood the test of time as a fair and 
workable system, and, beyond the fact that Irish was 
not taught—or was scarcely taught—in the schools, no 
reasonable complaint coula be made either against the 
schools or the system. The great Cavour spe^e of the 
system as the establishment of a vast system of 
popular education on a wide and popular basis in* 
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Imiteh superior to the ^imary schools, atul 

I douDt dial thort are in EtJtrc^ any that ecual them 
^(Cavour, On Ireland, p. 58). The teaching body called 
me Christian Brothers, established in 1802, has also 
been highly efficient 

As Catholics would not enter the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College), an attempt was made to 
sdivc the University problem in 1845, when Fed 
established the Queen^s Colleges of Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway. The Catholic ecclesiastical authorities in 
1854 founded a Catholic University,’* and Newman 
came from England to help. It had no State help or 
recognition and was not a success. Another abortive 
measure was brought forward in 1873. In 1879, the 
Royal University of Ireland was established, but it 
was a mere examining body with a right to confer 
degrees. In 1908, Mr. Birrell created the National 
University, a teaching and examining and degree con¬ 
ferring, but non-resident, institution. It has worked 
satisfactorily; at all events, since the inception of 
the Irish Free State in 1921, no criticism of it has 
appeared, notwithstanding that no provision for resi¬ 
dence is made. 

Trinity College was founded in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth. It has always been a highly flourishing institu¬ 
tion, and up to recent times it was the stronghold 
of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. It has produced 
many famous men, amongst them Usher, Swift, 
Berkeley, Grattan, Burke, and Goldsmith. At present 
the Catholics arc entering the Colley freely, and it 
is fast losing what was termed its “Protestant atmo¬ 
sphere.” Tnc roll of Irish writers is remarkable— 
including,, besides those mentioned, Shaw, Joyce, 
Moore, Yeats, and O’Casey. 

Secondary education, which in Catholic Ireland is 
almost entirei^in the hands of the clergy, received 
a fillip by die operation of the Intermediate Education 
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Act, 1878, under which considerable sums in prizes 
and results fees were awarded. The standard of teach¬ 
ing in these schools has been quite as high as that in 
English public schools, and the cost—owing to die 
fact that the clergy are unpaid workers—astonishingly 
low. Every diocese has nad for years its diocesan 
school, where students arc prcparca for entrance into 
Maynooth College; in some dioceses they are prepared 
for ordination in the diocesan school or college Many 
students from Maynooth and other ecclesiastical col¬ 
leges take their University degrees simultaneously with 
their course in dicological studies. ^Maynooth College 
was founded in 179^, with the aid of a State grant. 
An annual State subsidy was given to it until 1869 
(the date of the disestablishment of the Irish Church) 
when it was given a bulk sum by way of equivalent. 
There are several other purely ecclesiastical colleges in 
Ireland. 


Secession Campaign 

O’Connell was one of those who, in 1805, founded 
an association for the repeal of the Act of Union. The 
agitation for repeal took different shapes at different 
times. Starting with a demand for repeal of the Act 
of Union, it dwindled in Butt’s time (1870) and Par¬ 
nell’s (1879) to a demand for a subordinate parliament 
with comparatively little taxing power. Later, when 
the Great War came and die party known as Sinn Fein 
came into power, it developed into a claim for a 
republic, and was eventually compromised (in 1921) by 
a grant of Dominion Home Rule to twenty-six 
counties—the six counties of Ulster being excluded. 
O’Connell deprecated force; the Young Irclatidcrs of 
his time preached it and tried it, for they had an 
abortive rebellion in 1847. Parnell, who succeeded 
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Butt; aliio a Comtttutiomiht^ but managed t6 
keep in hand and, at the same time, ^ain the sum>ort 
nf the physical force men in America and Ireland. 
There was another abortive attempt at a rebellion in 
1867* The last unsuccessful rebellion against West¬ 
minster rule was in 1916. This, though crushed, had 
its sequel in what is known in Ireland as the ** Anglo- 
Irish War,*’ which, commencing in 1919, ended with 
the compromise of 1921. The intensity of the move¬ 
ments for secession also varied greatly. O’Connell had 
Ireland in a ferment of agitation until the proclama¬ 
tion of a great meeting which he had called at Clon- 
tarf in 1843. The movement lost ground until 1879, 
when the wretched situation of the farmers, suffering 
from a world-wide agricultural depression, gave it a 
impetus. Gladstone introduced two Home Rule 
Bills—^in 1886 and 1893—which, however, were de¬ 
feated. A further Home Rule Bill was introduced by 
Mr. Asquith, the leader of the Liberal party, in 1912. 
Ulster threatened a rebellion. Asquith’s Bill was de¬ 
feated in the House of Lords, and matters were in 
this stage when the Great War broke out in 1914. 

The principal argument used by the various political 
leaders in the secession movement was that Ireland 
would achieve great prosperity and be able to sustain 
a great population if Irisn rule and not English rule 
prevailed. The way to achieve this result was to be 
the establishment 01 a tariff to keep out British manu¬ 
factured goods. If that were done, Irish manufactures 
would grow up and support a population which was 
usually put at 20,000,000—this was the figure of 
Arthur Griffith, the founder of the Sinn Fein move¬ 
ment. Many extravagant statements were made to 
support this forecast. O’Coimcll, for example, told his 
people that Ireland’s “ water power is equal to turning 
the machinery the whole world.” In a similar strain 
tpdke Arthur Griffith, who offered investors ^^thc 
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assistance and good will of the Irish people in turn¬ 
ing our coal, our stone, and our turf mto gold/’ and 
complained that by the lack of a mcrcanulc marine 
we arc debarred from our best markets, deprived of 
our share in the world*s carrying trade, and arc lost 
to Europe’s interest.” The people were taught by the 
leaders and the Press that there were vast mineral 
resources in the country. The exchange of Irish agri¬ 
cultural products for English manufactured goods, 
according to O’Connell, “by no means proved the 
existence of a profitable trade.” But what made these 
things appear credible to the nation was the bitter 
memory of the past—of the fraud, treachery, and op¬ 
pression from which she had suffered—as well as the 
natural and ineradicable desire of a people to manage 
its own business in its own way. 


The Famine (1846-1847) 

The population, as already stated, had grown from 
1,250,000 in 1700 to 4,500,000 in 1800. In 1848 it 
mounted to 8,500,000. Marriages were contracted at 
a very early age. Before the Poor Law Commission 
of 1840 a priest from Tcmplemorc, Co. Kerry, deposed 
to marriages of girls from twelve to thirteen, to a 
woman in his own parish having a child before the 
age of fourteen, and to another in the parish of 
Killarncy having two children before the age of 
fifteen. The male labourers married in Mayo and 
Sligo under twenty years of age, those of King’s 
County from seventeen to twenty, and all over the 
country at ages litdc beyond those stated. 

The philosophy of the Irish peasant upon the sub¬ 
ject was touchingly expressed before the same Com¬ 
mission : “ If I had a blanket to cover her, I would 
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marry tine mmm I liked; and if 1 could m fomxm 
enough to put into my children's mouths,! would be 
as happy axud content as any man and think myself 
as well off as my Lord Dimlo/* 

In those days, and one may say at all times in 
Ireland, emigration Was denounced as if it were a 
plague. This was no exceptional phenomenon, for 
Wilmot Horton, while advocating it in England in 
the thirties, was vehemently denounced. 

The density population of Ireland when the famine 
came may be compared with other countries: England 
and Wales, 271 to the square mile; Scotland, 86; 
Ireland, 251; U.S.A., 14; Denmark, 93; France, 161; 
Papal States, 158; Switzerland, 143; Prussia, 138. 
Kerry had 416 persons to the square mile of arable 
land. If we deduct, as we safely may, one-third of the 
area of Ireland for lakes, nvers, mountains, and 
bog, the density all over was nearly 400 to the square 
mile. 

Subdivision of farms had proceeded apace and long 
before the famine had passed the danger-point. The 
Government, by several statutes, tried to check it, 
but Government policy upon this point was bitterly 
opposed by all political leaders and by Irish public 
opnion generally. From the unduly high average, in 
the three southern provinces, of 1,000 acres to the farm 
in 1727, subdivision had reduced the average in 1847 
to the unduly low average of 25 acres. Tnerc were 
300,000 farms from i to 5 acres; 250,000 from 5 to 15; 
78,000 from 15 to 30; 48,000 above 30. There were 
nearly 3,000,000 people in the island living exclusively 
on the potato. 

The potato blight first appeared in North America 
in 1844. It struck Ireland in 1845. In 1846 and 1847, 
its ravages were so severe that in the words of the 
great temperance reformer, Father Mathew, in place 
of ** the luxuriaite of an abundant harvest," was sub- 
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in a week or two a “ waste of putrefying 
veg^tion/* 

The Government seems to have done all that was 
possible to succour the people. Great works were set 
on fool to give employment; maize was imported upon 
a huge scSe. In March, 1847, 734»ooo persons were 
employed. In the first six months of the same year 
maize costing nearly ^9,000,000 was imported and a 
great part given away graus. ^^7,000,000 of public 
money was spent; Great Britain sent over ^^1,100,000 
raised by private subscription. An idea of the value of 
these sums can be had when it is noted that Great 
Britain’s national income was then only ^57,000,000* 

Nevertheless, there were many deaths from starva¬ 
tion-—in 1845, 516; in 1846, 2,041; in 1847, 6,058; in 
1848 and 1849, 9»3955 from 1841 to 1851, 21,770, 
There were also many deaths from fever and other 
disease. The total mortality for the five years ending 
in 1851, from all causes, in Ireland was close upon a 
million. The famine produced two beneficial results: 
(i) it stimulated emigration—from 1847 to 1854, no 
less than 1,600,000 persons emigrated, most of them to 
U.S.A.; (2) it was followed by a marked tendency to 
increase in the size of farms. 


The Land Question 

By reason of its origin, landlordism was an im¬ 
possible institution in Ireland. The tenant thought 
that the landlord had no moral right to the soil; the 
landlord looked upon his tenant as a serf of an inferior 
race, steeped in superstition. There was no bond of 
common nationality or religion between them. Most of 
the tenants held under tenancies from year to year, so 
that they could be dispossessed of the holding—which 
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m wm casoi owed any iralue ii had m their lab«^r«^ 
at twelve months’ nonce. If a tenant imtaoved his 
holding, UD went the rent* If he displeased his land* 
lord, or a oetter rent could be had from an outsider, 
eviction followed. The situation was intolerable. 

After some pltry attempts at land reform, the first 
great measure of relief was passed in 1881. This statute 
was the result of strong pressure at Westminster from 
the Irish Parliamentary party combined with a vigor* 
ous agitation at home. Three bad harvests—1879 to 
i88i-*-<ouplcd with a wide-world agricultural depres¬ 
sion led to a “ land war,” which, though ostensibly a 
constitutional movement, was accompanied by much 
crime. Obnoxious landlords or their agents were shot; 
cattle were houghed; boycotting and intimidation 
were rife. The curious mentality which the long 
confiict between the nations engendered is shown by 
the defence of the shooting of landlords by the guerrilla 
chief, Michael Collins. After dcscribir^ the origin of 
landlordism, he says, in his Path to Freedom, p. 57, 
” but for this ” {i,e., the fact that the ancestors of the 
landlords acquired the land by force or fraud), ” the 
shooting of landlords would have been murder.” 

The Act of 1881 gave the tenants the three F’s: 
Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, and Free Sale. There¬ 
after, a tenant could go into a land court and have a 
fair rent fixed against nis landlord, in the computation 
of which the tenant was to get credit for his buildings 
and other improvements. He could not be evicted save 
for a breath of a term of his tenancy. He could freely 
sell his interest This statute was amended in various 
resped^i but eventually landlordism was got (id of by 
die Imd Purchase code, the first statute of which was 
jpasi^ in 1885. The system was this; If a landlord 
tnd tenant agreed upon the sale of the holding, the 
State would pay the landlord the agreed price, and 
recoup itself bf^a terminable annuity payable by the 
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tenant Thtis, if a holding were let at /50 a year, and 
the agreement was for a sate at 18 ycars^ purchase (£900% 
the State would pay the landlord the 4900, and receive 
from the tenant an annuity, for 49 years, of 1^6 per 
annum, being at the rate of 4 per cent, on the £900 
purchase money. The tenant thus became the pro¬ 
prietor of the holding, subject to a terminable annuity, 
which was less than the rent he formerly paid. Under 
this system, which, with modifications (one of which 
was the free gift by the State of a bonus to help to 
finance the transaction) prevailed till 1921, over two- 
thirds of the land of Ireland passed to the tenants. 
The remaining one-third has been dealt with on 
similar lines by the Free State Government. 


The Irish Nationalist Party 

Of the 103 representatives that Ireland sent to West¬ 
minster 86 were Nationalists. In 1880 they came under 
the leadership of a Protestant squire, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, a dominating personality who exercised un¬ 
disputed sway over his followers until 1890, when he 
was deposed owing to the divorce proceedings in 
which he was co-respondent. From that time to the 
triumph of the Sinn Fein party in 1918 there was great 
dissension amongst Irish Nationalists, and the party 
lost much of its influence and power. But while it 
existed, its policy was clear, intcllimblc, and effective. 
Keeping itself aloof from English politics, having 
and professing to have no interest in Empire or British 
affairs save so far as they directly affected Ireland,^ the 
Irish Nationalist party, by taking advanta^ of the 
conflict between the old English parties—^Liocral and 
Conservative—was able to exercise a much greater 
effect upon British policy in Ireland than could be 
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acpecldi from its numbers. The prodigimis Impnno- 
ment in the British oudook upon Ireland^ mantfested 
fat more dum half a oenmry, was due partly to the 
^wlh of intelligence, education, and political p^er 
in the English masses, partly, mo, it must be admitted, 
to the fact that in times of distress Irish crime, fixing 
its mark upon those of the English connection, forced 
Government attention, but in jgreat part, also, to the 
zeal, ability, and vigilance of the Irish party at West¬ 
minster. 


Home Rule—^Ulster Question 

^hat Home Rule would have been conceded far 
earlier, probably in Gladstone’s time, is certain had not 
the Ulster question arisen. Six counties of the north¬ 
eastern province of Ulster, comprising the important 
city of Belfast, arc inhabited mainly by men of Scottish 
breed and Presbyterian religion. Belfast and many 
places in its environment had prospered exceedingly 
since the Union. Belfast was a town of 25,000 inhabi¬ 
tants in 1800; it is now one of about 400,000. The 
linen industry, started at the end of the seventeenth 
century, had always thriven, Harland and Wolff, un¬ 
able to get a site in Dublin for their shipbuilding, 
started operations in Belfast about 1850. Shipbuilding 
employca the men; linen employed the women. The city 
throve, and is now one of me big shipbuilding centres 
of the world, while its linen is unequalled. Other in¬ 
dustries, such as rope making and tobacco manufac¬ 
ture, have also flourished. This state of affairs owes 
nothing whatever m Government assistance. 

The doctrine of tariffs preached by Irish politicians 
found no favour with the business men of Ulster. 
Belfast, a raw-looking manufacturinjg city, was jealous 
of Dublin, whiA, if somewhat shamiy, nad an air of 
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dd^world geadlity. There was hatred oi CalhaUcism 
and tome genuixie fear of Catholic oppression, and 
the Orangemen manifested their feelings annually on 
July 22 (me anniversary of the Batde of Aughrim) by 
breaking the heads of die Catholic workmen in Bel¬ 
fast. When the Liberal Government were trying to 
force on the Home Rule Bill for all Ireland, Ulster re¬ 
belled. A provisional Government was formed to exer¬ 
cise its functions in the event of the Bill becoming law, 
and over 200,000 volunteers were enrolled at Belfast, 
with great solemnity, to defend it. The treasonable 
character of this movement is beyond dispute, yet no 

E rosecution of the leaders took place. Lora Oxford, in 
is Fifty Years of Parliamentary History, gives as one 
of the reasons for Government inaction that a prosecu¬ 
tion could be taken only in Ulster, where the overt 
acts of rebellion took place, and where the proceedings 
were bound to be abortive. It is almost incredible that 
such legal advice could have been given. An ^plica¬ 
tion could have been made to the judges in Dublin 
or London or both to bind the culprits to keep 
the peace, and evidence could have been given on the 
application of acts by them wherever done. The 
application could not have been refused, and imprison¬ 
ment in default would have ensued. This procedure 
would have been ample to test the constitutional ques¬ 
tion involved. Another reason given by Lord Oxford 
is that the Irish Nationalist party entreated the Govern¬ 
ment to take no action. This is beyond dispute. An 
information at the suit of the Crown was prepared in 
Dublin Castle, engrossed and ready for service on the 
Ulster gun-runners, when a telegram was received to 
stop the proceedings, this telegram having been the 
result of advice given by the Irish leaders. 

The Ulster opposition was the chief of the forces 
that beat the Gladstone Home Rule Bills. The Asqmth 
measure did become law in 1914, with, however, a 
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OcmMment pledge mt to put it iato force till tlio 
qiiesttoa of Ulster was recoasidered. Uldmatelyi it 
fiever applied to any part of Ireland, being replaced by 
tbe Treaty of i^2t^ so far as the south was concernea, 
and by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, so far as 
the six counties were concerned. 


Sinn Fein Rebellion of 1916 

When the Great War came, the Irish Parliamentary 
party, under the leadership of John Redmond, dcclarca 
Itself in favour of the Allies, and voluntary recruiting 
brought in 135,000 recruits. But the war went for a 
time badly enough, and there was a growth of anti- 
British feeling, induced, no doubt, by an apprehension 
that compulsory service, which first became law in 
Great Britain in 1915, would sooner or later be applied 
to Ireland. 

The party called Sinn Fein (= iiowr-memc) now 
came into prominence. The founder of this party was 
Arthur Griffith, an Irish journalist of Welsh extrac¬ 
tion, who believed in making Ireland a manufacturing 
country by means of high tariffs. The party now 
started a number of small news-sheets of very strong 
anti-British tendency. A body called the Irish Volun¬ 
teers had been formed before the war as a sort of 
counterblast to the Ulster Volunteers, and some arms 
were smuggled into the country. The Sinn Fein party 
attracted to its side the extreme members of the 
Labour par^, under the leadership of James Connolly 
—2 ^ aMe Socialist with communistic leanings—^and 
of James Larkin, an agitator of the ranting type. A 
reb^on was resolved on, and German aid was sought, 
through the agency of Sir Roger Casement, who had 
gone to Berlr#ae die beginning of the war. The re- 
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bcllion was fixed for Easter Monday, 1916. But, largely 
owing to divided counsels amongst die leaders as to 
the advisability of going on with it, the rebellion was a 
smaller affair than anticipated. About 2,000 men were 
engaged in it all told, most of them in Dublin city, 
where the fighting, which lasted a week, was largely 
in the nature of street fighting. The German vessel, 
The Aud, which was bringing guns and ammunition to 
the rebels, was sighted by a British cruiser and sunk. 
Sir Roger Casement, who had been put ashore on the 
coast of Kerry from a German submarine, was cap- 
tured and afterwards executed. Sixteen other rebel 
chiefs, including Connolly, were also executed. 

Though this rebellion was on a small scale, easily 
put down, and generally reprobated in Ireland, it pro¬ 
foundly affected Irish history. It produced an immedi¬ 
ate attempt by Mr. Asquith to settle the Irish question. 
This was a failure, as also was a convention of repre¬ 
sentative Irishmen convened by the Government to try 
and overcome the Ulster difficulty. But the fact that 
the fighting had brought these things to pass was 
looked upon as its justification, and there was a strong 
tendency in the country to swing to the left. Still, 
things might have quieted down, and a peaceful solu¬ 
tion have been achieved, but for the introduction 
(1918) of a compulsory service Bill extending to Ireland. 

Catholic Ireland rose as one man against it. Bishops, 
priests, men and women of all ranks enrolled them¬ 
selves to resist this invasion of Irishmen’s liberty, A 
sum of nearly ^2^0,000 was subscribed as a fund to 
fight the conscnptionists. Ireland for a while was in a 
ferment. At the General Election of 1918 the Irish 
Parliamentary party was swept away, and of 106 
members 73 were Sinn Fein, 

The war came to an end, the conscription Act was 
never enforced. The zeal and enthusiasm ebbed. Had 
it not been for the ingenuity of a Mr. Daniel Breen, it, 
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h likdiy that; Irdand would fcatt gone back to coa-^ 
ititutioBalism. 


Akox.o-Irish War**—^Treaty of 1921 

Mr- Breen, who was a track walker or ganger, in 
the employment of the Great Southern Railway Com¬ 
pany of Ireland, tells us, with great candour, of the 
beginning of the ** Anglo-Irish War *’ {My Fight for 
Freedom, or Dan Breen's Bool(). He and some com¬ 
rades, finding that when the threat of consaiption 
“ faded away, so, too, did our great army,” resolved 
to commence a ” war ” against the police, who were 
undoubtedly the eyes and cars of the British Govern¬ 
ment in Ireland. The first ” battle ” in this war 
was at Solohcadbeg, in the County of Tipperary. 
Mr, Breen and seven comrades on that occasion en¬ 
countered and shot dead two armed policemen who 
were escorting gelignite to be used for quarry pur¬ 
poses, They mllowed up this success by similar enter¬ 
prises. The idea of attacking the British Government 
in this way soon caught on. Michael Collins engaged 
in it, and an organization of sorts was formed. Those 
engaged in the business shot the Royal Irish Con- 
stabmary—that is to say, the country police, who 
carried arms—^wherever they found them. They left 
untouched the Dublin police, who were unarmed. 
There were occasional saaps with the military. People 
who gave information were shot out of hand. The 
principal Irish daily paper, for calling the attempted 
shooting of Lord French, the Viceroy, ” murder,*’ was 
sacked, and ^17,000 worth of damage done. There 
was widespread espionage and intimiaation. 

The Catholic bishops, in secret conclave, were 
unanimouriy of opinion .that the “war” was not 
justifiable, but Hlaw no pronouncement as a body to 
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that effect Many priests, including most of the younger 
priests, held that the war was as justifiable as any 
war, and a Maynooth theological journal took that 
view. There is good authority for saying that no more 
than 2,000 gunmen were engaged in the war.* 

The official Life of Michael Collins tells us that the 
greatest number engaged in any ‘'battle” was 200, 
and that was on the occasion when the military opera¬ 
tion involved was the burning down of the Custom 
House, Dublin, an unguardea building. These essen¬ 
tial facts arc not altered by a body directing these 
operations calling itself G.H.Q. The Irish Republican 
army, according to a speech of General Muicahy in 
the Dail (December, 1923), “ was left to carry on the 
war on its own initiative, on its own resources, with¬ 
out either approval or disapproval from the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic ”—wmch sat in secret conclave, 
as we shall see. 

Being ambushed—that is to say, being shot at by 
men without uniform and in hiding—is an unpleasant 
business. There were some defections from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and oudying barracks were aban¬ 
doned. The “ war ” had been going on for some 
eighteen months—January, 1919, to July, 1920—^when 
a new force, consisting of 1,500 Auxiliaries and 5,800 
Black and Tans—so called from their improvised gar¬ 
ments—were brought to Ireland, It is said, possibly 
with truth, that some of the Black and Tans were 
gaol birds, but the English General Macrcady says 
they were good material. At any rate, the new force 
behaved shockingly. They murdered any person 

* Speech of Mr. Bartholomew O’Connor, reported 
in the Irish Times of August 17, 1923. Mr. 0 ‘Connor 
was a prominent man in the Sinn Fein movement. 
The same figure has been given to the writer by a 
prominent Constabulary official. 
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whoiit thrjr $it$Qcct)ed ctf complicity in tlie rebel move^ 
meot They also burnt. down creameries and the 
houses of suspects. No serious steps were taken by 
die Govo-nmem to compel a ccssatton of these detest¬ 
able activities. On the contrary, a Weekly Summary 
or news-sheet was published in Dublin Casdc, the 
effect of which was still further to inflame the angry 
Black and Tam. 

The Irish people, as a whole, had no sympathy 
with the gunmen, until the English murder and arson 
campaign commenced. So fax as England is con¬ 
cerned, the only creditable thing is that the Black 
and Tan outrages aroused a strong feeling in England, 
and produced withering denunciations from (amongst 
others) the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Presbyterian 
Moderator, and many other people of conscaucncc. 

During the war there were 566 English killed 
in all. From the rebellion of 1916 to the truce in max, 
750 Irish in all were killed, according to the official 
Irish figures. 

In the same month in which Mr. Breen commenced 
the “ war,” the Sinn Fein representatives met, called 
themselves the “ Dail,” or National Assembly, made 
a declaration of independence, and elected Mr. 
Dc Valera first President of an Irish Republic. On its 
suppression soon after, the assembly met in private. 
The Dail affected to be a dc facto Government, but 
was not so in reality, for the British Government had 
control of all the hnances, the judicial proceedings, 
the public buildings, and the policing of the country; 
functioning quite openly. The operations of the Dail 
and i0 purported measures were all in secret. The 
Usenet of a dc facto Government is that it has superior 
strength behind it. 

Embarrassed by English public opinion, and by the 
necessity of strenuous ana expensive efforts it the 
gunmen wer%to be overcome, Mr. Lloyd George— 
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who had previotisly passed the Home Rule Act, 1910, 
which noDody wanted—^agreed to a conference with 
repretSentatives of the Dail, and on December 6, 1921, 
a Treaty was agreed to, under which Ireland was to 
have the status of a Dominion, reserving to Great 
Britain the right to enter certain strategic positions in 
the event of war. Six counties, however, were to have 
the right to opt out and to stay under the Act of 
1920—which tney did—^but a clause was inserted by 
which an independent boundary tribunal was to be set 
up to adjust me boundaries between the six counties 
and the new Irish Free State. There was also a clause 
that the Free State should pay such portion of the 
British National Debt as another tribunal should 
determine. The boundary commission, consisting of 
Mr. John MacNcill representing the Free State, Mr. 
Fisher representing Ulster, and a South African 
Judge, agreed to a unanimous finding. This finding, 
which was not favourable to the Free State, and was 
prematurely published in a London daily p^r, 
aroused much wrath and disappointment in the Free 
State. To get over the difficulty it was agreed that 
the six-county boundary should remain as it was, and 
the British Government agreed to forego its financial 
claim against Ireland—^a claim which Mr. John Dillon, 
the last chairman of the Irish Nationalist party, pub¬ 
licly stated would result in a finding of /ioo,ooo,ooo 
against the Free State. The Ulster six counties are at 
present functioning under the Act of 1920, which 
merely transfers administration to Irish hands and 
confers no real taxing powers. 

During the “ war and civil war the feeling 
between the Orangemen and the Catholics in Ulster 
was very bitter. There were many murders and 
attempted murders; several hundred casualties on each 
side. 
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Ctvih War 

The Treaty was ratified by the Dail as wdl as by the 
British Parliament, but the extremists were not satis- 
fied% A civil war ensued, in which the extremists, 
under Mr. De Valera, were easily defeated. Severe 
measures were taken by the Free State Government 
during this fighting to put down anything in the 
diape of guerrilla warfare, no less than seventy-seven 
persons being executed. There was during the civil 
war and for some time afterwards a great wave of 
crime—^murder, burning of mansions, robbery of 
banks. But in two or three years peace was restored. 
Michael Collins was killed in the civil war. 


Ireland Since the Union 

Ireland had made magnificent progress since tlic 
Union. It had not progressed under its own Parlia¬ 
ment (1783 to January, 1801). The Irish Government 
was pearly bankrupt in 1797; the Government had to 
pay 8| per cent, for a loan. The National Debt had 
swollen from ^1,917,784 in 1783 to 28,551,157 on 
January 5, 1801. The currency was in an unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition, shopkeepers in Dublin being in the 
habit of weighing coin to prevent loss, owing to the 
great number of deficient coins in circulation; and in 
country fdaces acute blacksmiths could be found 
issuing notes for such small sums as 6d. and is. The 
police force was a laughing-stock, and so were some 
of the courts of justice, landlord tyranny was ram- 

K t and Catholics still suffered from disabilities. 

}lm bad a population of 172,000, and, though it 
had some fine ouildings and streets, its poorer parts 
were slums c 4 appalling character. There were 
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emered cesspools in Sackvillc Street (now O’Connell 
Street) and open sewers elsewhere. According to 
Wolfe Tone, tne poptdacc were “a despicable popu¬ 
lace whom no chaimc could make worse in the 
narrow streets, accorenng to the poet Shelley (writing 
in 1812), thousands arc huddled together—one mass 
of animated filth.** The population of Belfast was only 
25,000. The condition of the Irish peasantry was appal¬ 
ling, most of them living in mud huts; the children 
scarcely ever had shoes or stockings; a great number 
of men and women also went without them. The 
peasants were mere serfs, ground to powder under the 
weight of rack-rents, tithes, and other exactions. The 
chapels in which they worshipped were wholly un¬ 
suitable—thatched buildings, many with walls not 
above 8 or 10 feet high, 12 or 15 in breadth, and 40 
or 50 in length. Even as late as 1837 yield per 
acre of Irish land was only one-half that ot English 
land. Industries in the country were almost negU^fc. 
There were nearly 8,000,000 acres of waste land. 

R. M. Martin, writing in 1843, truly describes the 
improvement to that period : 

Since the Union, Catholic Emancipation has been 
granted; the commerce between both countries has 
been put upon the footing of a coasting trade; the 
Irish and British currency has been assimilated; the 
municipal corporations have been reformed; tithes 
have been converted into a rent charge, thereby reliev¬ 
ing the poor cultivators; taxation has been materially 
diminished; ^^lo,000,000 sterling of Imperial revenue 
have been spent upon public works; a national system 
of education has been established; Orange associatkms 
have been abolished; a legislative provision has been 
made for the poor, sick, and destitute; public banks 
and companies have been formed widi British capital 
for the benefit of Ireland; Church rates have oecn 
^Amlished; the prison laws amended and consolidated; 
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*iid odmrive nature baa for some years been in pro¬ 
gress as a remedy lor the in^ualities of local taxaaon; 
improved grand and petty jury Bills have been 
paa^d; the criminal cede has been reformed; the 
numerous .abnses in every court of law have been 
reediied; a valuable and commercial ^stem of county 
courts where justice is cheaply and cncctivciy brought 
to the dom* of every man has ocen establishca in every 
part of Ireland; dispensaries have been formed in every 
village in Ireland for the relief of the poor; free 
hospitals and lunatic asylums, not surpassed in any 
part of the world, have been established in every 
district; excellent and numerous roads now intersect 
the whole island.” 

To take up the talc from 1843. In 1921, Dublin, with 
suburbs, haa a population of 400,000, with the largest 
and richest brewery in the world and one of the largest 
biscuit factories, with every sign of wealth in its shops 
and streets, and with a horse show that attracted every 
year visitors from over the world; Belfast was a city 
of 400,000 population, with large shipbuilding, linen, 
and tobacco industries; the land question had been 
settled fay the transference to the farmers of the full 
ownership of the soil; if a farmer wanted to improve 
his holding by the building of a barn or the like, he 
could borrow the money From the State and pay it 
back by a terminable annuity; drainage Acts enabled 
drainage schemes to be initiated and maintained at 
the expend of the area benefited; there were only 
1,000,000 acres of waste land; 50,000 agricultural 
labourers* cottages had been built and were let, with 
half an acre or an acre of land, to agricultural 
labourers, at rents varying from rod. to is. 6a. a week; 
in the towns, the Housing Acts, common to both 
countries, had almost settled the city slum problem; 
die standard oWiving, taken all round, was high, and 
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country in 1914 was spcndinjg over /lo,000,000 a 
year in alcohol; a National University acceptable to 
Catholics had been established; the primary and 
intermediate education was on a satisiactory basis; 
country patronage and power had passed from the 
old ascendancy to the people (by virtue of the Local 
Government Act, 1898;; an aamirablc Agricultural 
Department—which a Canadian Commission recom¬ 
mended its Government to take as a model—was 
in full swing; there was a full railway system, which 
included some light railways run by the State at 
a loss; the production per acre of most crops ex¬ 
ceeded that of England; the Catholic churches in Irc^ 
land were edifices in all respects worthy of their great 
purpose, and many of them were costly and elegant; 
there was an admirable voluntary co-operative move¬ 
ment; Ireland had all the benefits of the various 
statutes passed at Westminster for the betterment of 
the people, such as the Factory Acts, the Children Act, 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Acts, the National Insurance Act, 
the Old Age Pensions Act, and, in addition, of such 
statutes as the peculiar conditions of the country 
required, thus, the Town Tenants Act, 1908, prevent¬ 
ing the disturbance from their holdings of town 
tenants, ante-dated in this respect legislation for Eng¬ 
land by fifteen years; there was a splendid postal tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic system; the judicial system was 
up to the British standard. 

For a dozen years or so previous to the war, Ireland 
was subsidized by England—that is to say, more was 
spent upon Ireland than Ireland yielded in taxation, 
tne excess being over 1,000,000 per annum. A strong 
middle class had grown up. Exports and imports, 
which in 1800 were /i 1,000,000, were 147,000,000 in 
1913, and reached—^l^gcly owing to war or post-war 
conditions—^400,000,000 in 1921. The Irish people 
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had m deposit in their own banJa^ and 

^3c%iiM>ooo of Irish money were invested in EngUsh 
seenrities^-Ha coiossai sum for a country of mnmt 
4,500*000. Irciand was a rich country, and for an 
agricultural country a very rich country. The only 
serious fault in the economic structure was the exist¬ 
ence of a great number of farms, too small to give the 
holder a decent livelihood. 

The political influence of Ireland at Westminster 
was pycatand becoming greater in every way. In 1868, 
Gladstone offered the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland 
to a great Irish Catholic, the O’Conor Don; the same 
position was several times subsequently offered to 
other Irishmen, one of them being Parnell; the post 
of chief administrator of the country was refused. At 
Westminster, out of 670 members of the House of 
Commons there were, in 1921, 106 Irish members, or 
more than i in 7, though the population ratio was 
I in 10, and the tax-yielding ratio i in 16. It is curious 
but true, that had tncre been no revolution, the Eng¬ 
lish, in self-defence, would have been compelled to 
ask the Irish to get out of the Union on their own 
terms. It is also curious, but true, that in the long 
fight for secession no count seems ever to have been 
tsdcoi of the considerable Irish population in Great 
Britlin. There are probably as many Irish in London 
as in Dublin; nearly as many Irish in Great Britain as 
in the Irish Free State—the number is put at 2,500,000. 
It is certain that in process of time there will be far 
more Irish in Great Britain than in Irciand. 

Before the revolutionary process commenced, Irciand 
was Ac most crimeless country in Ae world. The 
general standard of conduct was also extraordinarily 
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The Irish Free State 

The constitution of the Irish Free State docs not 
differ in essentials from that of Great Britain. Parlia¬ 
ment consists of the King (represented by a Governor- 
General) and by two Houses of Parliament—the 
Senate, die election to which lies mainly with the 
Dail; and the Dail, elected by the people on a universal 
suffrage basis and by proportional representation pro¬ 
cedure. The Dail is supreme in matters of finance. 

The present Free State Government has been in 
office since 1921, having been twice re-elected since. It 
has shown an admirable spirit—tolerant, courageous, 
zealous for the welfare of the country. It has, in the 
main, kept the Treaty in the spirit and in the letter. 
There has been, however, one disturbing incident. 
The Privy Council, in a question affecting the rights 
of Civil Servants who lost their positions owing to the 
Treaty, adjudicated upon an appeal in an action 
brought by the Civil ^rvants against the Free State 
Government. Responsible Irish ministers have an¬ 
nounced that the Government will repudiate the adju¬ 
dication. Such action would clearly be a breach of the 
Treaty, for Dominion status, agreed to by the Treaty, 
involves submission to a judgment of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil. The matter is, however, in course of negotiation, 
and there is ground for hoping that an accommoda¬ 
tion will be reached. At the same time, the position 
of the Privy Council, on which the Dominions have 
no strict right of representation, is anomalous, and 
some reform is needed, especially as lawsuits in which 
Great Britain on the one side and a Dominion on the 
other arc the real contestants may come up for adju¬ 
dication—a case relating to the payment or duties on 
the death of the late Lord Iveagh has arisen in the 
Irish Free State. 


3 
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tile Free Stale Goirermoent holdi oiS&ce by an 
dcicrcmcly slender majority. Mr. Dc Valera and bis 
£oHowm arc the chief dement of the opposition. They 
are sincere Republkam, and their programme is 
directed to abohtion of the oath of allegiance to the 
King, the repudiation of the moneys advanced by the 
British Exchequer towards the pa'^ent out ot the 
landlords, and a high tariff wall. This party at first 
refused to enter ParUament, the taking ot the oath of 
allegiance being a condition precccfcnt. Ultimately 
they took the oath, announcing at the same time that 
they did not regard it as binding on them. Very 
curiously, this performance has been defended by some 
Irish Cadiolic theologians, and a speech in the same 
sense has been delivered by Archbishop Mannix, of 
Mc^lbournc. By most people, however, it is regarded as 
bia^hemous. 

The Irish Free State, for all practical purposes, has 
absolute independence. If Great Britain goes to war it 
need not—^and probably will not—enter the conflict 
Its only obligation so far as war or apprehended war 
is concerned is the obligation (laid down by the Treaty) 
to admit* the British to certain harbours and strategic 
points. On the other hand, Irish Free State citizens 
have all the advantages of British citizenship—including 
(amongst others) the right to go and live in Englano, 
Scotland, or Wales, to enter the British Civil Service, 
and to practise as medical men in Great Britain with* 
out a British degree or qualification. The arrangement 
is obviously more advantageous to Ireland than would 
be a republic. It is probable that the Republicans, if 
they acnieve power, will find their republican policy 
impracticabk, but the existence of a powerful party 
with its avowed aims introduces an element of uncer¬ 
tainty in the political situation which is a serious 
handicap upon the country’s progress. 

The Irish |jrcc State is now perfeedy peaceful, and 
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acimirably admimsteted. A new and thoroughly com* 
p«^nt police force has been formed. The detection of 
aime IS efficient and its punishment adequate. With 
some statutory additions^ British law has been adopted. 
The new judicial system differs little from the old, 
and such alterations as have been made arc now under 
review. Such land as had not at the time of the 
Treaty been sold to the tenants has been transferred by 
a single sweeping statute at a flat rate, the price being 
somewhat less than that which the landlords received 
under the old voluntary system. Unworthy city cor¬ 
porations have been abolished, and paid State com¬ 
missioners put in their place—Dublin has been vastly 
improved in consequence. It is noteworthy that it is 
not only in this respect that the Government policy 
is conservative, with a tendency towards Fascism, Im¬ 
portant limitations have been imposed upon the right 
to old age pensions; taxation on beer and postage is 
very high. On the other hand, income tax has wen 
reduced to is. lower than the British rate, with the 
obvious intention of tempting back the well-to-do 
Anglo-Irish whom the revolution drove in great shoals 
from the country. People arc to be forced to use elec¬ 
tricity, whether they want it or not, as they arc rated 
for it, whether they take it or not. 

Taxation is very high-—over ^20,000,000 per annum, 
or nearly fj per head. Excluding the war period, under 
the British regime taxation never reached ^3 per head. 
Owing partly to expenditure on the Shannon Scheme, 
and partly to payment for damage caused by the civil 
war, there is now a national debt of nearly ^20,000,000. 
Tariffs varying from 15 per cent, to 33J per cent, have 
been imposed. It is claimed that employment has 
been thereby created for 11,000 hands. On the other 
hand, cost of living is higher than in Great Britain or 
fre^ trade Ulster, and this has, in part, contributed to 
a great tide of emigration that has flowed since 1921 
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CO VS.A49 Greac Brilaii3i, and die othor Briddi 
Dommiom, Aa agricultural slump, which has ailecced 
other countries as well, has diminished the j^eat 
aadonal wealth of National income is faUmg, 
owing to the diminution of population, to the reduced 
purchasing power of excisable articles, to a State 
reductiem or public-houses, and to a growing tern* 
perance movement. For a good many years prior to 
the Treaty, Irish imports and exports about balanced. 
Since 1921 there has been a large adverse balance, 
whidi in 1926 was over ^19,000,000. The adverse 
balance is now steadily going down—^in 1928 it was 
only 000,000 odd—exports ^36,750,000; imports 
^49,000,000. 

Of Irish exports, Great Britain takes over 95 per 
cent. It is an astounding fact, but is regarded with 
mixed feelings in Ireland, “ Ireland lies in England’s 
economic grip,” it is said. Of England’s exports, the 
Free State takes 7 per cent. 

" According to the last estimate (1928), there arc in 
die Irish Free State 2,957,000 persons. Of these, 
1,307,662 arc employed persons, comprising—in agri¬ 
culture, 672,129 (of these 206,000 arc farmers’ sons and 
daughters, 67,713 other relatives—these receive only 
their board, lodging, and clothing—^and 139,109 paid 
hands); 11,974 servants; 2,939 local government 
officials; 7,158 civic guards; 1,076 army officers, and 
13,869 noncommissioned officers and men (this force 
is being reduced); 2,364 persons in 41 woollen fac¬ 
tories; 4,650 persons in 15 breweries; 397 in 4 dis¬ 
tilleries. While in Scotland 801 and in England 713 
out of every 1,000 engaged in agriculture arc wage 
earners, in the Free State the figure is only 207— 
nearly every agriculturist in Ireland is a farmer or 
peasant on his own account. Abo, while in the 
Irish Free State 514 out of every 1,000 occupied 
persons are^ingag^ in agriculture, in Scotland only 
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89 and in England and Wales only 73 arc so cn^ 

The emigration figure for the Irish Free State for 
1927 was 27,000, of whom 14,000 were males—^this has 
been about the average since 1921. There were 2,084 
immigrants. Of the 27,309, 23,947 were bound foi 
U.S,A., 1,815 for British North America, 1,036 for 
Australia, 132 for New Zealand, 106 for British South 
Africa, 87 for India, and 186 for other countries. The 
figures take no account of the emigration to Great 
Britain, which must be considerable. The Scots arc 
much perturbed by the growth of the Irish Catholk 
population in Scotland, which numbered 338,000 in 
1890, and now amounts to 700,000. 

It is estimated that there arc in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, about 2,750,000 Catholics, mostly Irish. The 
distinguished sociologist, Professor McDougall, in his 
Group Mind, points out that if a community consists 
of two sections, equal in number, Section A having 
a family of three and Section B a family of four, 
the proportion at the end of three centuries will 
be—Section A, 15 per cent.; Section B, 85 per cent. 
As the Catholics do not practise birth control, and as 
the practice of birth control amongst the non-Catbolics 
in Great Britain is increasing rapidly, it is reasonably 
certain that, for this reason as well as others, the 
Irish Catholics in Great Britain will eventually con¬ 
stitute a very considerable part of the population of 
Great Britain. It would be a humorous exaggeration 
to say that the conquest of Britafn by Ireland has 
begun, but the statement would contain a spice of 
truth. 

The primary education of Catholics in Great Britain 
has some State help. If the Catholics provide the 
school, the State pays its running expenses. An 
agitation is on foot widi a view of receiving from the 
State some contribution at least towards the building 
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tej Great Britain arc, $o hr as diis issue is concerned^ 
imidi disadvantaged by the absence of the eighty^-six 
Irish members formerly sent to Westminster by Irish 
Catholic constituencies. 

The estimated revenue from “ foreign *’ (this means 
English) investments held by residents in the Free 
State was 500,000 in 1927, which must be less than 
in X921, having regard to the depression between 1921 
and ^92^. The Irish in U.S.A. sent over to needy 
relatives in the same year ^2,150,000, which surprising 
figure is probably die average. This sum goes mainly 
to the agricultural slum population. As this little booK 
is passing through the press, the report of the banks 
shows 176,000,00a invested in Free State banks. 

A serious problem is that of the agricultural slums. 
A great number of farms in Ireland arc too small to 
afford a decent livelihood for the smallest of families 
—there arc some 500,000 holdings, of which a half 
are less than 30 acres in extent. Under the British 
regime, the Congested District Board had certain 
powers of enlarging holdings and encouraging migra¬ 
tion. These powers, much enlarged, arc now vested in 
another body. But the task of migrating uneducated 
peasants, without much real knowledge of farming, 
and with litde or no capital, is one 01 great pracdcal 
difficulty 

The Free State Government is making a valiant 
effort to revive the Irish language. The difficulty is 
that the main body of the jpeopie are apathedc and 
some actually hostile. The Government has had re¬ 
course to stringent compulsion, making Irish compul¬ 
sory in the schools and necessary for all posidons in 
the State. The experiment is an intcresung one, for 
before the Government took up the question the 
}anp;uage was all but dead. In furtherance of the same 
polKy, an arei^m the West of Ireland—very poor and 
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backward—has been selected as a place where the 
ktiguage and ancient Irish customs are to be still 
more strictly enforced. 

An Irish currency has been established. Being linked 
to the /, there is no risk in it, though a dual currency, 
no douot, causes some little inconvenience. It is part 
of the dc-Anglicizing policy which is the main plank 
in the Sinn Rin platform. 

A Censorship Bill is at present on the stocks and is 
certain to pass. It prohibits any publication in further¬ 
ance of the practice of birth control and it gives power 
to a censorship board to prohibit any publication it 
thinks harmful to morals. Non-Catholics, in general, 
protest against the measure and allege oppression. To 
the Catholic mind the measure is not omy just, but 
necessary and commendable. The bill and the opposi¬ 
tion to it arc signs of the two wholly irreconcilable 
philosophies. 

Following England’s example, the Free State 
Government is giving large subsidies for the encour¬ 
agement of a beet sugar industry. It was pointed out 
some time ago by a sugar refiner in the Manchester 
Guardian that if Mr. Churchiirs forecast Vv^as right— 
that in three years’ time England would be producing 
sufficient beet sugar to satisfy one-third of its require¬ 
ments—that the subsidy on this would be ^12,000,000 
a year, whereas the same quantity of sugar of a 
superior quality could be provided oy the refiners of 
foreign sugar for 000,000. This is not encouraging. 

At the time of writing, the hare which has been 
chased many a time has again been started—that Ire¬ 
land has minerals. So it has, but they are of no com¬ 
mercial value whatever. Coal in the Free State is poor 
anthracite found in scams of twelve to eighteen inches. 
Other minerals are also in the like small quantities. 
English capital, which has its agents looking for profit 
in every part of the earth, would not have failed to 
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Irish mmerats if there were aay^ As a matter i»f 
, feet, many a finger has been burnt in Irish mineral 
enterprises. 

In an interesting article recently published in The 
Wnrli To-Day, Mr. F. O’Hanlon, B.Sc., says: “The 
tide of emigration which halved the population in the 
space of eighty years is still unchcoted. To provide 
work for willing hands and thus to stop the outward 
flow of life-blood is the riddle which the new Ireland 
must answer or perish. ... It is necessary to trans¬ 
form the face of the land, to compel a changed out¬ 
look, and to reconstruct economic life. For this, the 
Shannon Scheme has been born.” 

At the present time the Irish Free State consumes 
annually 50,000,000 units of electricity per year.^ 
This is a very small consumption of electricity, and is 
entirely confined to the towns. Most of it is taken up 
in the lighting of the City of Dublin and its suburbs 
(pop. 400,000); and in the supply to the Dublin 
Crams. Dublin City takes 19,000,000; the trams 
17,000,000. The idea of the Shannon Scheme is to 
furnish electricity at a cheap rate to all parts of Ire¬ 
land—taking in the farms—and thereby to stimulate 
manufacturing industry and agriculture. 

• The unit of electricity is the kilowatt hour. Defi¬ 
nition of terms.—^The amount of current flowing from 
a generator does not by itself give the power of the 
generator. We must know the pressure. The amount 
of current is measured in amperes; the pressure in 
volts. If we multiply amperes (the amount of current) 
by volts (the pressure) we get watts, the power. A 
kilowatt is 1,000 watts. A kilowatt hour is the amount 
of electric energy produced by a one-kilowatt generator 
in one hour. A horse power is the power required to 
lift 550 pounds I foot in i second, or i pound 550 feet 
in I second. One horse power is *746 of a kilowatt. 
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The plaat at prescat in process of installation^ is of 
85/300 horse-power capacity. It will be able to produce 
150*000,000 units of power in a year, if that amount of 
power is required. This is a big plant, but for a plant 
serving national needs it cannot be called—as it has 
been called—“ vast.” The Lochaber Scheme in Scot¬ 
land, designed to serve a great aluminium factory, will 
have a plant of 100,000 horse-power; Battersea Cor¬ 
poration has a 500,000 horse-power plant in course of 
construction; tne City of Sheffield (pop. 511,748) 
has a plant of 400,000 horse-power, and consumes 
210,000,000 units per annum (this docs 85 per cent, 
of the factory work, and gives light to onc-third of its 
houses).t The Tay in Scotland was surveyed by Signor 
Omodco, an Italian engineer of world eminence, and 
was found to have a capacity of 300,000 horse-power, 
but it was also found that the project could not com¬ 
pete, for example, in Dundee, with electricity produced 
from coal 4 

Some idea of what is really vast in industrial power 
can be gleaned from the letter of Professor J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., of the Electric Engineer¬ 
ing Dept of University College, London, to The 
Times (September 25, 1926): “In Switzerland at the 


* That is, in its primary development Secondary 
and tertiary stages of development arc mentioned, but 
it is sufficient, for the present, to consider the works 
in course of construction. 

t For Eimland, Sheffield is a highly electrified city. 
Some big nrms—Vickers, John Browns, Hadficlds, 
Cammclls, and others—make their own electricity for 
power and smelting purposes. 

t ” Electric power can be generated from coal at 
prices that compare favourably with all but the very 
cheapest waterfall plant.”—Mr. C. Dampicr-Whetham, 
F.R.S., in The Times, April 23, 1928. 
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wmetMis and hign 4 evdl talced, is odiig taken for die 
dectrificatbn of mam-^line railways and factories. 
With the best modern boilers, engines, and dvnamos, 
t horsc-powcr for i hour can ht generated in me fonn 
of electric energy by the combustion of i pound of coal. 
If we take the working hours of the year at 8,000 at 
most, then 1,^00,000 horse-power for the year can be 
obtained by the combustion of 6,000,000 tons of coal. 
This is only about one week’s output of coal in Great 
Britain. If it were possible to increase our coal output 
by only 5 per cent, in Great Britain without lengthen¬ 
ing hours of miners’ labour, that increase would be 
the equivalent in power generation of all the water¬ 
power at present being used in Switzerland and 
Sweden.” Canada has 4,778,000 horsc-power installed, 
and a potential 43,000,000 horse-power. 

The work at present in course of construction con¬ 
sists of (i) the dam and plant necessary for the genera¬ 
tion of the power; (2) the carrying of the electricity on 
overhead lines to the vicinity of 132 towns or villages 
in Ireland; and (3) the erection at or near those towns 
of the necessary transformer stations. Up to the present 
nothing has been said as to the low-tension transmis¬ 
sion of the electricity from the power-houses to the 
consumer, nor has any estimate been made of the cost 
, thereof. 

Work on the Shannon Scheme was commenced in 
July, X925. It was not a fixed price job, but cither on 
priced schedule or on cost of material and wages plus 
profit. The estimate for the work was ^5,200,000; the 
estimate for the time which the job was to take was 
three years. It was also estimated that at the end of 
two years from the opening of the works 110,000,000 
isnifis of electricity (that is, 150,000,000 after deducting 
^,000,000 fcM* loss in transmission) would be solo. 
iTicse esumat^^ seem to be optimistic. The work will 
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tak« Hourly five yeait instead of three (jdioreby adding 
to the interest cost); already /4^5o»ooo have been 
spent; it is in die highest aegree unlikely that 
XIO9OOO9OO0 units (that is, fo,000,000 units in excess of 
the present consumption) will be absorbed in two years 
in a non-industrial country. Mr. O’Hanlon, who 
accepts the German estimate in toto, and takes no 
account of the cost of low-tension transmission to the 
customer or the farmer, or of the fact that if brought 
to the farmers the estimate of staff charges must be 
gready exceeded, calculates that the electricity could be 
sold at a flat rate of '84d. per unit. If the corrccdons 
and omissions suggested be made, the cost will be 
very much more. 

But, even if, to make the scheme pay for itself, the 
cost of electricity cannot be low, the cost can be made 
low by scrapping the capital cost of construction 
altogctner. Possibly this may be done. The debt of 
the Irish Free State is small, and its finances would 
stand the strain. But the advisability of this policy is 
doubtful. It is not true that cheap power produces 
manufacturing industry. The rollowing figures, 
though some modification of them should allowed 
for to meet European conditions, give us to think on 
the subject. According to R. F. Pack, first Vkc-Presi- 
dent of National Electric Light Association, U.S.A. 
(letter to Electric Journal, May, 1925), the cost of 
power enters into the products named in the following 
proportions: 1*26 per cent, to 270 per cent, of finished 
metal, 1*26 to 270 of finished stone products, i’69 per 
cent, of bakery, i*ii of furniture, 0*92 of canned goods, 
038 to 0*94 of food, 0*51 of boots and shoes, 0*22 of 
clothing products. Power cost is, therefore, a very 
small part of the ultimate cost of production of manu¬ 
factured goods. It is, of course, of importance where 
other favourable factors exist, such as me existence of 
an industrial population and an industrial tradition; 
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^ Bia<eiice <if capital in industries car nf indtis* 
trimy inclined capibdists; an industrial t^peramcnt; 
the presence or acxesstbilitjr of raw materials^ and die 
like. 

It is also something of a fallacy that cheap electricity 
is of enormous consequence to the small farmer— 
Ireland is a country of small farmers, the avera^ farm 
bang thirty acres. It will not—save at a capital ouday 
whidi is out of the question in Ireland—perform the 
major work of the farm—ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
weeding, draining, fencing, etc. It will do the work 
about the house, which in the case of the Irish farmer 
can be done by the household staff, mostly consist¬ 
ing of the farmer, his wife, and family. In U.S.A., 
where electricity is very cheap, and Ac farms arc 
huge, out of 16,000,000,000 horse-power hours of 
enaw used annually on farms, only 5J per cent, is 
supimed by electricity—Ac amount increases, how¬ 
ever, very fast. It is conceived Aat the true view as to 
Ac effect of electrification of rural areas is correctly 
stated by Mr. W. G. Dampier-WheAam, F.R.S., in 
Tie Times of April 3, 1920: ** The present troubles 
of agriculture are economic—low prices and high costs 
of production. Cheap electric power can do nouiing to 
raise prices, Aough it may do a litdc to lower costs. 
It is not a universal panacea, but it may make labour 
somewhat more efficient, and save heavy and un¬ 
pleasant toil. Its greatest benefits are Ac increase of 
amenities: dean, good, convenient light; telephones 
to give case of communication; and power which, by 
Ac motion of a hand, is available in large or small 
amounts. Electridty will not of itself bring prosperity 
to agriculture but it will inacasC Ac attractions of 
country life, and help Ae process of rural rcpopula- 
tion.” This was said of a country of large farms. 

Hie reasonable conclusion to be drawn from an 
investigation #£ Ae Shannon Scheme is Aat, while it 
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will not fulfil the great expectations it has aroused, it 
will effectually light the country and probably produce 
some small manufacturing industries. For the sake of 
the probable psychological effect, it may be worth the 
money. There is a prosperous future for the Free 
State; but it is to be found in agricultural rather than 
industrial pursuits. 

Northern Ireland 

The six counties that arc now called Northern 
Ireland have a Parliament modelled after the British. 
Under the Act of 1920 Northern Ireland is supposed 
to contribute ^^8,000,000 a year towards the British 
Exchequer, after paying for its own services. This has 
been found impossible. The Belfast Parliament has 
merely certain residual powers of taxation and the 
entire yield of taxation imposed at Westminster (where 
Northern Ireland is represented) and at Belfast leaves 
something over £1,000^000 as a contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer. Religious feuds have disappeared 
from Northern Ireland, and the district is pursuing its 
own humdrum existence. Any prospect of fusion 
between the two parts of Ireland seems to have been 
extinguished by the compulsory Irish policy of the 
Free State. 
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A HISTORY OF WALES 

CHAPTER I 

THE PREHISTORIC AGES 

Most people think of Wales as, at the same time, a 
land ot scenic beauty and the home of labour unrcst~ 
a paradise of Mature, in which man has contrived to 
raise some of the greatest problems of modern life. 
But while the one aspect is recent, being, indeed, die 
creation of the nineteenth century, die other is primeval 
and furnishes the key to the whole history of the 
country. Our admiration is roused by craggy heights 
and heather-clad moors; we see an abundance of wood 
and water; the land is a land of verdure, and every^ 
where there arc glimpses of lake and estuary. Trans¬ 
lated into prosaic terms, this means that Wales is a 
peninsula, washed on three sides by the sea, highly 
mountainous, and, owing to its westward trend, having 
a heavy rainfall. Now these arc the facts which, from 
time immemorial, have governed the course of Welsh 
history. Wales owes its unity, not to political acd-- 
dents, but to unalterable gcop^aphical conditions. Re¬ 
mote from the Continent and with a climate unfavour¬ 
able to the tillage of the soil, it has not been one of 
die rich provinces doomed to be the everlasting prey 
of the conqueror, but, on the contrary, has bem 
ttfuj^ of the defeated, the home of the older mccs of 
the island, dislodged from the fertile plains of the cast 
These races have lived, in die isolation of the hills, a 
simple, pastoral life; they have tended, patrii^rchaUyi 
their sheep, dicir hearses, and dieir atdc; they have 
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^ max wis m Wales faetoe iIh! 

mow tudil Iw4 b«ea coined, in die tiine <d the Enaiaii 
ooWMihni ol iritak and in the eaily stafcs of 4he 

OOIICII30SL 

Wikh iSG^do^ though it has served to aeate and 
to eonsem a distinctively Welsh type of diaraccer, has 
hat^y ^er been absolute. Two factors have worked 
gainst it—the factor of War and the factor of Religion. 

Wdsh have been pre-eminently a warlike, and 
«io a religious, peofde. Intertribal war was, <d 
eoutse, incessant in the days of political independence, 
iat within die mit of Wafcs hself diere were separate 
okal ctamnunkies whose isolation r^roduced, on a 
aiiiaU scale, that of the mam body. But war was 
(diii^y an affair of the eastern border, a struggle with 
dK master of the {idains, for here there was not only 
the duty of defence, the need for the protection of 
hearth and home, but also the oj^rtunity of plunder, 
^e call of adventure, a perpetual challcn^ to courage 
and warlike skill. War was the schodi m which the 


Wdkhman learned to pit his intcUect against that of 
bis powerful neighbour, and, when the conflict of 
arms ceased, it was succeeded by a war of ideas, the 
s^xmdem of tradition to new conceptions from across 
mtf btkrder. The other and no less potent force which 
has brought Wales mto vital contact with the outer 
wcffld has been religion. Gerald of Wales long ago 
noted dto singular reverence paid by the Welsh to w 
n^gkus emmems and institutions, and the charaeter- 
tMk || 'oae which runs throo^ all their history. 

influoices came from many quarters—horn 
frxMs England, from die Contiaent—and 
dtoie which a^eakd to the Wdsh tonpeiament found 
h ready wdexane; they were sckmi assimikoed and todc 
mtm dlithdr santnindioga' 

I The earkdt undcndited evktenoe for the pratenoe of 



$m Ifi bom ^ csK!$ <rf it> 

Imci cttablishcd tfa44 slfieff lilt ]M 
fmmt m ^ whtdi covered Britain^ md per^ 

btpi 151OOO v«ars agot| hunters lived in die caves ol 
Cower and tne Vale of Qwvd and dragged ihm: die 
bodies of beasts they had slain, many of tbem^ like 
die cave 4 )ear and die woolly rhinoceros, belonging to 
spedes which are now extinct. It is uncertain whether 
these men* 1^0 must have been few in number and 
very low in the scale of civilization, have left any 
descendants. The continuous history of Wales begim 
with their successors, the men of the New Stone Age, 
who settled in small communities along the Welsh 
coast and achieved great skill in the manufacture of 
stone tools and weapons. The uplands were clodied 
tn forest, leaving only the mountain summits bare, so 
that few remains of tne long centuries of neolithic pro¬ 
gress have been found in me interior of the country, 
but the culture which marked the close of the period, 
between 3000 and aooo b.c., is well represented along 
the Welsh seaboard. This was the age of great stone 
chambers for the burial of the dead, each covered by a 
mound of earth or a cairn of stones, and approached 
by a passage. Angles^ and Pembrokeshire have many 
examples to show of this type of structure, mostly 
reducra to ruins and familiar under the name ot 


cromlech, meaning “ shelter stone.” The “ mega- 
lithic ” style of bunding was brought here by a short, 
long-headed, dark^iairra race of Western ongin, who 
|Mractised a primitive agriculture. It-was akm to the 
early dwellers in France and Spain, and, if we may 
)ud^ by physical type, it is still the dominant element 
in me pwulation of modern Wales. The short, black- 
imred, fresh-coiouied Welshman and Wdshwoman 
from Caernarvonshire and Glamorganshire are the true 
duldrcn of the soil, seated here from time immemorial. 

About aooo fi.a, Britain was invaded by a new set 
el immigrants, known from their characteristic drink#^ 
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y||pCP(ifWP^ IM jDiIXMwRIf wip JIDifHl iM wIIWIkKpCL Jpir -H fff . 

lllftiMtiial III ilie iiidtertt* Mide in amni. 

me Ag^ n^ddl paawd liiroiig^ matqr tham. 
If Hadii n^eaentM ia Wales, and die wide dispes«d 
atf ist idics ever the whole country shows diat bf this 
IhMt the Woods Were no longer trackless; fwest dear> 
hW aSid die dow conquest of the land for the sendee 
CHttm had already begun. The Beaker Folk, men of 
itrnng ^y«qoe and, it would seem, much energy, 
tn|j|deo their dead in stone “dsts,” over which tmy 
ndsed a circular mound or cairn. They were gradu¬ 
ally shsorbed in the older population, and the disdnc- 
dve features of their culture passed away. Bronze axes 
were now more elaborately fashioned; new forms of 
pottery, to be buried with the dead for use in a future 
Were developed out of the old; cremation was 
introduced and became universal; trade sprang up 
between die scattered communities, and the Tarest 
^tttems were brought to Wales by wandering hawkers, 
not only from the east; but even across the sea from 
Irehusd. About looo b.c., a new race again appears, 
wielding ftn'midabie bronze swords and employing 
bttMtZe for a variety of useful purposes, such as the 
making of sickles, razors, and personal ornamoits. 

‘Ulus gradually does Wales emerge from the mist of 
prehfeconc times until it is widun the ken of the 
mMorian. Even then, die light thrown upon it is 
faint and intermittent. Ndther Py^eas, who visited 
Brifeia shout 330 b.c., nor Caesar, in his well-known 
ez|Madkk»n of 53 and 54 b.c., penetrated as far as the 
vnpifen penfestua, diough die laner appears to have 
henra ol Mcma (Anglesey) as a stepfong-stone to be- 
hnaL In the daoripdon of Britain contained in Tjfe 
Wat, jj^ interior (wl\feh Oesar did not see) is 
pdd m he femfeid by indigenous tribes, vtdio, lor die 
part; fewol no mtu, lived on milk and Eeidk 



^ iiiNl<Mie4#K<^^ Walo^ iii«m 

ht tit ilkb smmsit^ for ilitre ilte wim- 

tibitt Dtrere in a big^ de|^ favourable to tbc past<n?aV 
m opnos^ m a^icultural, life, tad die trcha^o^ 
logical eyidmtx is dktr that the rich dvilizatioa whidi 
found ia Kent and the Thames Valley had not 
travelled beyond the Severn. No coins, for instance, 
such as were being minted in the south-east, circukted 
in Wales, and die new iron culture, though it had 
crossed over from Gaul some centuries earlier and was 
well established in Somerset, had not, at the Christkn 
era, gained any real foothold among the Welsh hilV 
men. 

Who were, at this time, the inhabitants of Wales? 
Already they were a mixed race, differing in physical 
appearance and possibly in language also. Tadttis, 
reporting the observations of his father-in'-law, Agri- 
cola, singles out the Silures of our Glamorgan and 
Monmouth as of markedly Iberian aspect, with their 
dark complexions and curly hair. The primitive stock, 
going bacK to the New Stone Age, was evidendy wdJ 
represented in this area, as it is to^y. On the ques¬ 
tion of language, all that is certain is that at the time 
of the advent of the Romans, Celtic speech had made 
its appearance in Wales. When it arrived in Britsun 
is still a matter of controversy, but it is beyond doubt 
that Caesar found it here in full possession of the souths 
cast, and it may be inferred from place-names (we have 
no other evidence) that a century or two later it was 
the language of the Welsh tribes. Was it of the Bry^ 
thonic or British variety, which turned the origi^ 
ma](pos into mdp (mfib^ or of the Goidelic or Juish, 
which retained the consonant as mnee? A deexstve 
answer is not possible, and hence the view that there 
- was in prehistoric Wales a Goidelic age, when dial 
diatect prevailed, before die coming of Brydmi^ 
must remain^ for dm present, a the^ and nothing 
inoi^er 
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CHAPTER II 
ROMAN WALES 

When Rome determined, under the Emperor Claudius, 
to annex Britain to the empire, the early stages of the 
Ccm<|uest proved by no means difficult. Within five or 
six years after the landing, the native dynasty which 
had Colchester as its capital had been overthrown, the 
fertile south-east had been occupied, and the Roman 
troops had advanced to the line of the Severn and 
the Trent Under the second governor of the pro¬ 
vince, Ostorius Scapula, when the onward march of 
the conquerors had brought them to the confines of 
die hill country in the west, difficulties began. The 
Silures proved most formidable foes, and mcir resist¬ 
ance was stiffened by the presence among them of 
Caratlcus (Caradog), last representative of the eastern 
line of kings. No less keen lighters were the Ordo- 
vices, who occupied Central Wales, the region known 
later by the name of Powys. Suetonius Paulinus, a 
redoubtable captain of the time, divined the source of 
the trouble to be the Island of Mona, where level 
countiy beyond the Snowdonian barrier was suited for 
agriculture and maintained a considerable population. 
Here was the stronghold of the Druids, priests of a 
mysterious religion which fills a large space in modern 
accounts of hfgonc Wales, but of which ancient de¬ 
scriptions of Britain have very litdc to tell us. That 
its influence was great and brought superstition to the 
aid df patriotism is, however, undouoted; Suetonius 
was well advised in his attack upon the island, which 
for the moment was successful. But he was no sooner 
across the Menai Straits, where Druids and island 
warriors had|piadc common cause against him, than 
he was recalled to the east by the great rebellion of 
AJ}. 6i. The province was saved, but Wales gained a 
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furtiicr respite of nearly fifteen years; it was not until 
about A.n, 75 that Julius Frontinus achieved the long- 
deferred conquest of the lands to the north of the 
Severn Sea; the Silurcs, and with them, no doubt, 
their western ncigtAours, the Demetae, were finally 
subdued, and a great fortress was erected at Caerlcon 
to keep them in awe. 

It remained to bring the midlands and the north 
under subjection. This was the task of Julius Agri¬ 
cola, the most famous of thi Roman governors of 
Britain, who embarked upon it as soon as he had 
taken up office. In 78 he reduced the Ordovices, and 
then moved to the north-west, where he repeated the 
exploit of Paulinus in forcing a crossing of the straits 
and, this time finally, brought Anglesey under Roman 
rule. For the next three hundred years the fortunes 
of Wales were closely knit with those of the Roman 
Enrnire. It was a military area within the province 
of oritain, sharing very imperfectly in the civil life of 
the rest of the province. Venta, the tribal centre of 
the Silurcs, became a flourishing town, of which the 
walls may still be seen at Caerwent. But it stood 
alone on what is now Welsh soil; far more typical of 
the region were the two great legionary establishments 
at Deva (Chester) and Isca (Caericon), the headquarters 
of two important bodies of troops. These formed the 
backbone of the defence; in front of them and dis¬ 
persed over the whole of Wales were smaller forts, 
which gave the first news and bore the first brunt of 
trouble. Their remains have been excavated and their 
purpose made clear at Caernarvon, Caerhun, Caersws, 
Forden, Castcll Collcn, Aberysgir, GclUgaer, and Car¬ 
diff Roads connected these forts with each other, of 
which the tradition still survives in the country; many 
a moorland track betrays its Roman origin in the title 
sam, or causeway, given to it in popular speech. 

Thus the Welsh tribes were held down oy force of 
arms and the peace of the lowlands secured. The 
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Inimiml of tfie country mis not negitctdl; 

w^t from Anglesey, lead from PUnt^ire, gold from 
the Codii Valley were carried off for the service of 
die emperor. But the region was not regarded as one 
fewr ordinary civil settlement; rich povinaals, who had ^ 
adopted the Roman manner of living, did not come 
here to live. Except for the foreign garrison and the 
mining communities, Wales was left to itself, to its 
ancient inhabitants, who pursued the even tenor of 
their way, with a surprising indifference to the Medi¬ 
terranean culture brought hither by their conquerors. 
They lived in rude circular huts which were some¬ 
times grouped in open villages, but were frequently 
massed in the hilltops, with a strong defensive wall 
around them, as at TreV Cciri on the Rivals, Dinor- 
ben near Abergele, and Penmaenmawr. Thus, while 
not entirely unaffected by the Latin tongue of their 
guardians, from which tncy took over many a loan 
word, they retained their Celtic speech, their primitive 
ideas, ana their archaic social institutions. Literary 
traditions we must not expect; there is nothing of the 
kind in Welsh which carries us back beyond the 
advent of Christianity. 


CHAPTER III 

independence and a new faith 

In spite of the protection of the Roman army, Wales 
was much expo^ during the later years of occupation 
to attacks frqp Ireland, where the Celts enjoyed full 
independence. The objea was partly slave raiding, 
and everyone knows how, on one of tnese expeditions, 
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die boy Patrick wa$ carried off from a British home to 
a life of slavery amid the Ulster moiuitains. But this 
was not all; large numbers of Irishmen crossed over 
and settled in Wales^ especially in Anglesey, Caernar¬ 
vonshire, and Pembrokeshire. Thus it came about 
that when, at the end of the fourth century, Roman 
authority collapsed entirely in Britain and Wales was 
left to its own devices, the country is found to be 
divided between Brythonic and Goidclic (or Irish) 
settlers, With the result that the withdrawal of the 
governing power leads to a struggle between the two 
races. Many memorial inscriptions in the peculiar 
Irish character known as Ogam have survived in 
South-West Wales, such as Uiat which surmounted 
the grave of King Voteporix in the heart of the land 
of the Demctac; 3 icy bear witness to the power of the 
Goidcls hereabouts for several centuries after the dc^ 
parturc of the Romans. Ultimately, the Brythonic 
strain prevailed and Goidclic ceased to be spoxen on 
this sicie of the Irish Sea, but there is little to guide us 
as to the course of the conflict. Tradition mrows a 
fitful light upon the scene and ascribes the Brythonk 
triumph to a leader from Northern Britain, named 
Cunedda, who with his sons and grandsons drove the 
Gu/yddyl westward and founded new dynasties upon 
the ruins of the old order. Certain it is that, wnen 
the smoke of this racial warfare has blown away, we 
sec the land divided into petty states, the rulers of 
which claim, in many instances, to be of the blood of 
the valiant Cunedda, 

By this time Wales has become Christian. It was 
not as the official religion of the dying empire that 
Christianity commendw itself to the untutored tribes 
of the west They were probably as isolated in re¬ 
ligion as in other respects. The victory of the Faith 
came later, in the age of turmoil and insecurity, and 
was due to the appeal of the monastic movement 
Missionary monks, whose earnestness and zeal made a 
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4 ^ impmmcm umm the 0 d% ttttried the 

IW5W rehgion m me farthm tiooki irf the country* 
Some oi them seeded as hmnits in solitary islets; 
others gathered togedier in monastic communities 
under me rule of an abbot and founded churches 
which were renowned through the Middle Ages and 
have remained to this day. At Mynyw, among the 
Goidcls of IMed, David or Dewi became the bishop- 
at^t of St. David's; the “ das,” or religious fraternity, 
which he founded threw off many offshoots in South 
Wales, with the result that, later on, when the clio- 
ossan system was estabhshed, the Diocese of St 
David's covered a large part of that region, and, later 
still, the Norman settlers in Dyfcd raised Dewi to the 
rank of the patron saint of all Wales. Other notable 
monastic leaders were Paternus of Llanbadarn in Cere¬ 
digion, Teilo of Llandaff, Cadog of Nant Car fan 
(now Llancarvan), Darnel of Bangor m Arfon, Tysilio 
and Bcuno of Powys. It is due to this monastic activity, 
unorgwized and directed from no common centre, 
that the parish churches of Wales arc dedicated, not to 
the recognized saints of Christendom, if we except a 
few to St Mary and St. Michael, but to saints of local 
reputation, whom tradition assigns, for the most part, 
to the era of the establishment of Chrisuanity in the 
axth century. These were the protecting geniuses to 
whom Welshmen appealed in the Middle Ages, perpe- 
tuadng in this way the pagan conception of divinities 
which nad strictly local powers. 

While the Welsh were thus being converted to 
the Christian Faith, they were being cut off from 
other churches of the West by an incoming 
tide of heathenism. The Teutonic tribes of 
Ntwrthern Germany had, under the name of Saxons 
whence the Welsh Saeson —long harassed the 
eastern coast of Britain, and, when the Romans with- 
tirrw, they coiSi no longer be kept out of the island; 
heeween ^ and doo d^ry edEceted a thorough settle- 
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mmt o£ liie lowknd rtpom. It was a slow process^ 
and in the pages of OildSs, a British monk who wrote 
about 540^ we catch a glimpse of an intermediate stage 
in the story, a time when the English, to call them by 
the name they have by this time assumed, have come 
to a halt in their rurious onslaught, and British 

E rinccs, from Cornwall to the Dec, can lead luiturious 
ves and give a free rein to domestic strife and 
tyranny. An outstanding figure in Gildas’ diatribe, an 
especial object of his invective, is Maglocunus, or 
Maclgwn Gwynedd, great-grandson of Cunedda, 
master of Anglesey and North Wales, who held his 
court on the rock of Degannwy. It is a notable count 
in the indictment that Maclgwn, after resigning his 
crown to enter a monastery, nas shamelessly returned 
to the secular life and to worse sinning than before his 
conversion. Maelgwn was the ancestor of the later 
princes of Gwynedd, or North-West Wales, and is said 
to have died of the Yellow Plague in 547. If he him¬ 
self had no occasion to meet the English in battle, his 
descendants were deeply engaged in the struggle, 
which was renewed as ficrc^y as ever in the next 
generation. Cadwallon ap Cadfan of this line spent 
his life in the vain endeavour to stem the onward 
march of the Northumbrian English; his overthrow in 
634, not far from the Roman Wall, put an end to all 
hopes of a British recovery of the cast and prepared the 
way for an English advance right up to the borders 
of Wales. 

As is well known, the conversion of the English 
began with the landing of Augustine in 597, and it was 
not long ere the Roman mission took up the question 
of relations with the Christianity of the Celtic West. 
The affair was badly handled; conferences yielded no 
result, save the creation of an impassable gulf between 
the Welsh and the English Churches. It was not as i| 
really momentous issues divided the two communities; 
the British Church was orthodox and differed from 
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Eottte ia nunor manert, ol whidbi die dace tfae 
addwatioa of Easter was dte relief. Ecdesiastkal arro- 
gmx on the one haod and nattonal pride on the odier 
were die forces which brought about die schism, 
which, neverthdess, persisted iror over a hundred and 
fifty years. It was not undi 768 that Bishop Elfodd in¬ 
duced his countrymen to abandon the hopeless attitude 
of isobdon and, by accepdng the Roman Easter, to 
enter into commumon with the Churches of the West. 
Henceforth, the loyalty of die Welsh to the See of St. 
Peter is not in quesdon; dieir churches had many 
peculiarides, the result of their previous history, but 
these were not challenged by the papal power, which 
found its commands as reachly obeyed in Wales as m 
other Western regions. 


CHAPTER IV 

DANISH AND NORMAN ATTACKS 

At the beginning of the ninth century the stage was 
set for the drama of Welsh medieval history. Offa’s 
Dyke, the work of the powerful Mercian king of that 
name (d. 796), marked the extreme limit of English 
occupadon; west of that barrier, which from Prestatyn 
to die Wye oudines the beginning of the hill caunuy, 
die Welsh were to be left in peace, in a land which 
tfae Saxon iartner did not covet The Church had 
passed throu^ its early troubles, losing, at the same 
time, a good deal of its early enterprise and entbu- 
nasm; instead of the fiery and implacable Gildas, we 
twve die jpJoddMlg chroniclers Nennius and Asser. The 
Wcldi lai^fuage had taken a fi^ed form, discarding its 
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K ^tiveinliestionSf and the faint beginmng$ of Welsh 
mre aie to be discerned. It is true that Wales, in 
common widi the rest of Western Europe, suffered 
grievously at this time from the inroads of the Scan- 
oinavian pirates; in particular, the monasteries, ^vhich 
almost everywhere lay within reach of the sea, were 
cruelly ravaged. But it was not the case here, as in 
England, France, and Ireland, that raiding was foh 
lowed by setdement. There is very little evidence of 
Norse or Danish colonization in Wales, and the main 
effect of the attack was to strengthen the position of 
the line of Maclgwn, whose descendant, Rhodri the 
Great (d. 878), ruled all Wales, except the regions of 
Dyfcd, Brecknock, Gwent, and Glamorgan. Rhodrrs 
son, Anarawd, became the ally of Alfred of Wessex, 
and the family kept its dominant position until the 
eve of the Norman Conquest, while acknowledging 
from time to time the ovcrlordship of Alfred’s suc¬ 
cessors. Its most distinguished mcmDcr was Hywcl the 
Good (d. 950), who acQuired Dyfcd by marriage and 
later became king of all Wales; Hywcl maintained a 
dose connection with the West Saxon Court, and 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome in 928. Tradition 
makes him the great legislator of Wales, the king who 
reduced to order and consistency the varying tribal 
usages and customs of the different parts of the 
country; for many centuries the “ law of Hywcl ” was 
the venerable autnority and norm of justice to which 
all Welsh lawyers appealed in practice and in legal 
argument. 

It is a remarkable fact that, just before the Norman 
Conquest, when England under the Confessor was at 
a low ebb and exposed to many dangers, Wales 
experienced a political revival under Gruffydd ap 
Llywclyn, an adventurer with hardly any hereditary 
daims, who, nevertheless, by force of charactar, united 
die whole Welsh people under his sway, and made 
them a power to be dreaded all along the line of the 
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pardi* wai fiiialljr overibri^ii bx io6t 
hf like iriigofut of Earl Harold^ but xu^ until lie had 
htarxki ana plundered m wide!;jr as to reduce Offa’s 
Dyke to a miUxty; catensiYc regions around HdlywtU, 
Moldi Wrexham, Oswestry, and Radnor, as well as 
south of Hereford, had been cleared of their English 
settlers. Much dE ^s ground was, of course, recovered 
by the Normans in later years, but the triumphant 
career of Gruffydd had a permanent result in the new 
confidence and courage it evoked in the people who 
fdilowed his leadership; the str^iuous and largely suc¬ 
cessful resistance of Wales to the Norman invader 
must, in no small measure, be lodkcd upon as due to 
the heartening effect of the victories and triumphs of 
the previous generation. 

When William L had disposed of his more pressing 
difficulties, he naturally took in hand the defence of 
his kingdom against me Welsh. His policy was to 
establish in each of the three border towns, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, and Hereford, a trusty follower with the 
title of carl and very extensive local authority. From 
these centres an acuve campaign was to be conducted 
against the mountain warriors, whose power was to'bc 
broken by offensive as well as defensive measures. In 
the process, any Welsh land which offered attractions 
was to be seized, not so much for colonization—though 
in some cases English and Flemish settlers were sent to 
till the soil—^as for exploitation; Welsh vassals were to 
render dues and menial services to French lords. This 
policy, pursued for many years with Norman subtlety 
and persistence, yielded some definite results, but in 
the long run fell tar short of what was intended—viz., 
entire subjugation of the peninsula. Its failure was 
most complete where at first it gave most promise of 
ssicccssr-Hdong the coast of North Wales. Here the 
earfy vktorks || Robert o£ Rhuddlan (d. 1088) were 
foUowtd tip by his rektive, Earl Hu^ of Chester, 
wtio m^e mmself maa^r of Anglesey and the Menai 
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Straits. B^it a skirmish with Norse pirates in this 
remon in 1098, when Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury was 
killed, brought out the insecurity of the position; be¬ 
yond the Snowdonian fastnesses the land could only 
DC held by sea power, and it was. accordingly aban¬ 
doned to the Welsh. Gruflydd ap Cynan, a scion of 
the old stock who had been brought up in the Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdom of Dublin, spent a long life in 
building up, from small beginnings in Anglesey, the 
principality of Gwynedd, the mundaaon of later 
Welsh successes, which he left in good order to his 
sons in 1137. Powys, the middle kingdom, stretching 
from Chester to Machynlleth, was, during this period, 
a vigorous state, rulea by the house of Bleddyn; the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, beyond building Montgomery 
Casdc, made litde impression upon it, nor yet the 
royal officers who were placed in Shropshire after the 
suppression of the earldom in 1102. It was in South 
Wales.that the Norman aims were most fully achieved. 
The first Elarl of Hereford conquered the plains of 
Gwent; though this earldom, like that of Shrewsbury, 
lasted but a few years, other leaders were found to 
carry on the conquest of the south. There was a halt 
of some twelve years, due to the recognition by 
William I. of the claims of the South Welsh King, Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, a descendant of Hywcl the Good, who had 
defeated his rivals in the Battle of Mynydd Cam in 
Pembrokeshire in 1081. But on the death of Rhys in 
1093 obstacles were removed; Glamorgan fell to 
Robert fitz Hamon, BreckncKk to Barnard of Neuf- 
march6, Dyfed and Ceredigion to the House of Mont¬ 
gomery. All that was worth having went to French- 
speaking soldiers, from Monmoutn to St. David*s; 
only the barren hills and the remote woodland retreats 
were left to the andent denizens of the country. Such 
was the position in Soudi Wales at the d^th of 
Henry I. in 1135. 
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CHAPTER V 

MBDIMVAL WALES: THE RULE OF 
THE PRINCES 

In die Middle Ages Wales presented the same general 
physical appearance as to-day. But, while much has 
remained the same, a dose observation would reveal 
many differences. The marshes were wider, the forest 
land more extensive, the area under tillage immeasur¬ 
ably smaller. At die mouth of the Clwyd the great 
marsh of Rhuddlan blocked the road to Snowdonia. 
The tidal flat of Traeth Mawr, stretching from Aber- 
glaslyn to the sea, was an effectual barrier between 
Ardudwy and Eifioiwdd. A great forest, fifteen miles 
long, crowned the Flintshire upland from Ewloc to 
Prestatyn, while the highlands north of Carmarthen 
and Llandilo were thiddy manded with oaken* scrub. 
And with this forest background went the wild life 
of die forest. Wolves ranged fredy through the 
tangled woodland, a constant danger to man and 
beast. As late as the time of Gerdd of Wales the 
beaver was at home on the banks of the Tcifi. Eagles 
and ravens abounded, the wild cat was not unknown, 
and goats were, of course, to be found everywhere. 

Amid these rough surroundings the Welshman of 
the Middle Ages lived, if ever man did, dangerously. 
He was inured to hardship, content with little food, 
scantily dad, agile in movement, ever on the alert. He 
was not daunted by the wind and rain which per¬ 
petually buffeted him, but reckoned them his test 
allies against a foreign foe. A certain boldness and 
confidence bearing marked him wherever he went; 
he was unabashed, ready of tongue, and skilful in 
rqpartee. li# might be full of perils, but he kept his 
gaie^ and lightness of ^rt. At the same time be was 
deeply religious and held the ordinances of the Churdi 
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in ffcat The men of the Church, its property 

and landsi were safe from attack, and the many eccle¬ 
siastical sanctuaries were islands of peace in a sea of 
troubles^ Nowhere was there greater reverence for 
hermits or greater admiration of the monastic life. The 
Cistercian movement, which began to make itself felt 
in Wales about the middle or the twelfth century, 
found especial favour among the Welsh people; houses 
like Strata Florida and Abcrconway were richly en¬ 
dowed by Welsh princes, and their sheep covered the 
mountain pastures of Snowdon and Plynlimmon. 

Welsh society was, at the same time, fluid and 
strongly (K^ohesivc. Local attachments were weak; there 
were no towns, few casdes, and hardly any villages- 
Houses were lightly built of timber; they were easily 
put together and readily sacrificed in case of ncca, 
Property was portable; a Welshman’s most valuable 
possessions were his horses, his cattle, and his sheep, 
which could, in the hour of danger, be driven off to 
some safer retreat. This was a common expedient in 
warfare; time and again the foreign invader found 
that his battalions availed him nothing in a land from 
which the inhabitants had retreated, carrying their 
belongings with them on the backs of beasts of burden. 
But, if the local tic was weak, the personal one was 
strong. Kinship was a social cement which bound the 
whole community firmly together; each clansman was 
attached by birth to a fraternity from which he could 
not dissociate himself. He paid for the misdeeds of 
his kinsfolk, and shared in the compensation which 
they received for loss and disgrace. It mattered not 
where the man lived; he carried his family obligations 
and privileges everywhere with him, and even the 
lapse of centuries could not debar him from asserting 
his claim to the ancestral rights of his house. 

Not that all Welshmen had the same privileges. 
So^ distinctions were strongly marked. Below the 
free tribesman came the slave, nis master’s chattel, and 
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with hotisc and farm ^todt: of his own, but 
tied to me soil and subject to many disabilities^ Above 
were the royal clans, from which the princes were 
drawn* rulers of Powys, Gwynedd, and South Wales, 
and sometimes of much snialler areas, the cantreds 
and commotes into whicli the provinces were divided. 
The ascendancy of the chief was the basis of all 

E litical organization in medieval Wales. Not only 
d he a court, with officers charged with specific 
duties, but he had also in the ieulu, or household 
guard, a little standing array of over a hundred horse¬ 
men, pledged to his defence, maintained by his 
bounty, and, except in the depth of wii^r, when 
there was no fighting, always at his side. With such 
a weapon the prince had his subjects entirely under 
his control, and it is easy to understand how me story 
of the country, in the heyday of its independence, is 
but a record of the achievements of the princes, cele¬ 
brated by monastic scribes in sober chronicles and by 
bards in rhapsodical eulogies. 

The death of Henry I. was a momentous event in 
Ac history of Wales. For a generation he had kept 
Ac land under masterful control, checking Ac activi¬ 
ties of Gruffydd ap Cynan and Ac princes of Powys 
m Ae norA, and allowing hardly any fooAold at all 
for native rule in the south. On the removal of his 
strong hand Acre was an immediate reaction; Stephen 
was, at Ae best, a weak king, and civil war soon re¬ 
duced his power to insignificance and gave Ac Welsh 
full liberty of action. In every quarter of Ac country 
they took up arms; Ae sons of Gruffydd ap Cynan, 
Owain and Cadw^A, appeared in force in South 
Wales and ably seconded Ae efforts of the House of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr. The result was a general cstab- 
Ushment of Welsh ascendancy. Gwynedd spread west¬ 
ward m far ailAc border fortress of Mola, taken by 
Owain in 1x46; Powys, united under Ae astute Madog 
^ Mauedudd (d. nm% seized Ae Castle of Oswestry, 
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while in the souils extensive tracts between Swansea 
and Abcrdovcy wcie wrested from the Normans and 
brmijght once more under the authority of Welsh 
chicH. These gains were seriously threatened when 
the English Crown recovered its prestige under 
Henry fl.; two royal expeditions were led into the 
heart of the counti^, humbling Owain Gwynedd in 
1157 and Rhys ap Gruffydd of South Wales in 1163* 
But the thira, wnich was meant to complete the sub¬ 
jection, in 1165, was a signal failure; the policy of 
retreat and the Welsh climate between them check¬ 
mated the designs of Henij, so that he was forced to 
retire from the inclement Berwyn moorlands without 
having even seen the foe. And this was the last 
attack upon Welsh independence for a long period; 
the king found himself involved in the Bcckct troubles 
and menaced by a new danger in the baronial con- 

3 uest of Ireland, with the result that he abandoned 
ic idea of subjugating Wales and adopted instead the 
policy of an alliance with the Welsh princes. Owain 
Gwynedd (d. 1170) had notion^ survived the triumph 
which set the seal upon his brilliant and honourabk 
career, but his younger contemporary, Rhys ap 
Gruffydd (grandson of Rhys ap Tcwdwr), was well 
placca to reap the fruits of the victory, and in 1171 
Henry, on his way to Ireland through South Wales, 
met the jxiwcrful Welsh leader and came to a com¬ 
plete unaerstanding with him. 

The age of “The Lord Rhys*’ (d. 1197) is vividly 
depicted for us in the lively pages of his relative, 
Gerald de Barri, known to his academic associates as 
“ Giraldus Cambrensis,” or Gerald of Wales. Gerald 
was the son of one of the Norman settlers in Dyfcd, 
and was born at Manorbicr, near Pembroke, about 
1145. Having chosen the Church as his career, he was 
sent to the University of Paris and there distinguished 
himself as a scholar and man of letters. He came back 
to Wales bent upon achieving renown, and, in viitiK? 
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^ vity rwMhijk qiaaliiie% ati£aibi^ct» it mt great 
wwldJy sticctts% at least a secure nkhe in the temple 
of fame* On the strength of a grandmother’s connec** 
lion with the royal house of South Wales^ he posed 
as a Welshman, and his darling ambition was to 
become Bishop, or, as he claimed me tide should run, 
Archbishop of St* David’s. Yet he was a bold critic 
of the Welsh clergy, and in many ways a typical 
Anglo-Norman cleric* All that can be said on this 
score is that he understood the Welsh people and had 
some sympathy with them, so that the Crown found 
him quite useful as an intermediary. In spite of family 
influence and much journeying to Rome, he was 
foiled in his scheme for the liberation of the Welsh 
Church from its subjection to Canterbury, with him¬ 
self as first primate; the times were not propitious, and 
he had not the loyal support of his countrymen. But 
he has won the lasting admiration of posterity by his 
writings, in which keen observation, unconventional 
comment, and shrewd judgment are found side by 
side with a naive vanity and credulity which form an 
agreeable foil to the more respectable qualities. Our 
knowledge of the background of the nistory of this 
period, of the social life of Wales, and of the personal 
characteristics of prince and people, is almost entirely 
derived from Gerald and especially from the two 
books, the lunerary and the Description, which he 
wrote after his tour through the country in 1188 in the 
train of Archbishop Baldwin. 

In later life, Gerald saw a new star rise above the 
horkon in Uywclyn ab lorwcrth, a grandson of Owain 
Gwynedd, who was, perhaps, the most powerful prince 
seen in Wales after the Norman Conquest. Under the 
Lord Rhys the centre of gravity of Welsh power had 
been in mt south; Uywclyn, a native of the Conway 
VaHeyi restori^ its customary primacy to Gwyncdkl, 
and s^led himself ’’ prince of Aberffraw and lord of 
&iowaoii*’’ In hit early years he had a hard struggle; 
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he had 10 coatend with the rivalry of Gwenwynwyn 
of Powys (d. 1216), who, departing from the Anglophil 
policy of his house, sought to play the part of national 
champion; he had to meet in 1211 a most formidable 
onslaught from his father-in-law, King John. But, by 
a combination of energy and resource, he surmounted 
these difficulties, ana, during the minority of 
Henry III., exploited to the full the weakness of the 
English government. An alliance with the Prince of 
Northern Powys and the conquest of the southern half 
of the province (our Montgomeryshire) gave him 
absolute control of North Wales. In 1215 he took 
advantage of the conflict between Crown and baronage 
to invade South Wales, where he assumed the over¬ 
lordship of the feeble descendants of the Lord Rhys 
and captured castle after castle from the Norman gar¬ 
rison. He was as well known around Pembroke and 
Radnor and Swansea as in his northern homeland, 
and royal expeditions made little impression upon the 
fabric of his power. The country prospered under his 
enlightened rule; he was a patron of the bards, fostered 
the study of law, and gave liberally to the monastic 
orders. He died in 1240 in the Abbey of Abcrconway, 
which he had treated with special favour, having 
reached a good old age and fully earned the proud title 
of Llywelyn the Great. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ENGUSH CONQUEST 

With all hts abilities, Llywclyn the Great was not able 
lo found a united Welsn state* He bad made some 
{xroTisicm for the future by designating as his sole suc¬ 
cessor his son David, whose mother was the daughter 
of King John. But David, though recognized by the 
Crown as Prince of Gwynedd, could obtain no more 
of his father’s dominions, and upon his death, in 1246, 
Wales fell back into disunion and disorder, an easy 
prey to English domination. The fatal obstacle to 
unity was paiticularist zeal, which divided not only 
province from province, but even commote from 
commote, so that a prince who left several sons might 
be sure that each would find local supporters and 
a separate territorial foothold. Institutions strong 
enough to overcome this divisive tendency did not 
exist; there was no parliament, no central organization, 
save that of the Court. Union was only possible when 
ime prince, by prowess in battle and force of character, 
was able to overtop his fellows and mount, by sheer 
milstaij strength, to the foremost place. This was 
what (uppened in G^vynedd in the middle of the 
thirteenth century; after a period of depression follow¬ 
ing the dcadi of David, one of his nepnews, Llywclyn 
Gruffydd, defeated his brothers at the Battle of 
Bryn Derwin, on the confines of Eifionydd, in 1255, 
and from that moment embarked on a career of con- 
ouest which soon made his name as widely known in 
Wales as that of his illustrious namesake. 

The opportunity which came to Llywclyn the Last 
was of tne ssmt Kind as that which had turned out 
so greatly to tSc advantage of his grandfather. It was 
ibc strife between king and barons which once again 
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drippled die pwer of die English realm and opened 
up the way for a general rising of the Welsh under 
their chosen leader. The enemies of Henry HI. were 
in no mood, with more urgent business on hand, to 
spend time and money upon campaigning in Wies, 
and thus Llywclyn was able, in a few years, to estab¬ 
lish his autliority between the Conway and the Dec, 
in Ccrcdirion and the Vale of Towy, in Builth and 
the Wye valley, in Northern and Southern Powys, 
in Dyfcd and in Gower. He signalized these triumphs 
by assuming a new tide, that of “ Prince of Wales,"* 
and took me homage as suzerain of all the lesser 
princes of the country. He obtained recognition of 
these claims from Simon dc Montfort, during the carl’s 
brief tenure of supreme power, and, even after Eve¬ 
sham, was in a posiaon to extort a like acknowledg¬ 
ment from Henry III. in the Treaty of Montgomery 
(1267). At the death of Henry, the might of the 
Prince of Wales fully justified his title, and we may 
learn from the ruins of Caerphilly Castle, built at this 
time by the Earl of Gloucester, how formidable he 
seemed to the lords of Glamorgan. 

But the fall of Llywclyn was as spectacular as his 
rise. Thinking in terms of the Barons’ War, he failed 
to realize the new unity achieved in England under 
Edward I. and dircedy challenged that monarch’s 

g wer. The result was the war of 1277, in which 
[ward brought the sea power of England into play 
and thus finally solved the problem of the conquest of 
Gwynedd. Llywclyn was humbled, losing most of his 
territory and nearly all his vassals, but he was allowed 
to keep his tide, to marry Earl Simon’s daughter, and 
to nilc die north-west, from the Conway to me Dovey. 
Unhappily for himself, he did not tafcc to heart the 
lesson of this first encounter, but sufiered himself in 
1282 to be drawn by his unstable brother David into 
a new confiict with his suzerain. The ensuing cam¬ 
paign followed the same lines as before; Ani^esey, 
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JaawsrwQ from in ifcli corn arops as the mother ol 
Wales/* the giver of sostenancc, was occupied and the 
Weldi driven ba<^ upon their Snowdonian fastnesses. 
Lest he should again te forced to surrender, Lkwelyn 
made his way south, but he met his end on Decem¬ 
ber ii in a casual encounter fought not far from the 
town of Builth. 

With the death of Llywelyn the doom of the House 
of Gwynedd was assured. It was in vain that David 
attemf^ed to fill his brother's place; he commanded 
little support, and in 1283 was captured and put to 
death as a traitor. But the solution of this particular 
problem (no doubt for England the most urgent and 
menacing) did not mean mat the country as a whole 
was brought under direct royal rule. Southern Powys 
had, in accordance with its traditional policy, sup¬ 
ported the English king, and this principality, there¬ 
fore, remained in the ancient stock for another quarter 
of a century. Rhys ap Maredudd was, on the same 
ground, left undisturbed in the Towy Valley until his 
rebellion in 1287. It was enough, in Edward’s 
cminion, to make the power of the Crown felt in three 
Welsh regions, as indicated in his comprehensive 
Statute of Rhuddlan ” (1284). First, the principality 
hdd by Llywelyn at his death was divided into the 
counties of Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, and Merioneth¬ 
shire, under a justice of Snowdon and other officers, 
and with strong casdes of the new ** concentric ** type 
at Caernarvon, Conway, Criccicth, and Harlech, Next, 
the county of Flint was brought into being, where 
there were similar castles at Flint#and Rhuddlan; this 
area was treated as an annexe to the county of Chester, 
lastly, the dd counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen 
were rem^gania^ and placed under the justice o{ Car- 
mardim. It will be seen that a great part of Wales 
is, undar the|e arrangements, unaccounnsd for, and 
n^ng is, in Tact, more striking in the measures of 
Bdward than the wide exttmkm which he gave to the 
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of imrcher lordships. Not only were the long¬ 
standing lordship of Brecknock, Glamorgan, Gower, 
Kidwelly, and Pembroke left in possession of tiheir 
ancient rights, but many new areas of the same type 
were set up, especially in North Wales. Denbighland 
was given to ^ Lacys, Ruthin to the Greys, Brom- 
field and Yale to the Warennes, Chirkland to the 
Mortimers, and Llandovery to the Giffards. 

Thus did Edward reward his helpers in the great 
struggle with Llywelyn. He made it certain that no 
Welsh prince would arise again who could unite the 
whole country under his banner and threaten the 
security of the border counties. But he left Wales as 
isolated as ever, governed by its countless little lords 
and entirely divorced from the English shire system 
and the central courts at Westminster. For it must be 
realized that the marcher lords (and with them the 
remaining Welsh princes) owed little to the Crown 
save homage and the duty of defending their lands, 
and especially their castles, against Welsh disturbers 
of the peace. Within the limits of their territories 
they were all powerful They appointed their own 
officers, including the stewards wno held their courts 
of justice, they granted charters to boroughs and 
monastic houses, they drew all the profits of their 
lands, and even waged private war agamst each other. 
This last privilege, though justified by tradition and 
the custom of the march,” was naturally repugnant 
to the order-loving Edward, and in 1290 he took ad¬ 
vantage of an affray near Merthyr Tydfil bcwcen the 
men of Glamorjgan and those of Brecknock to signify 
his high dispkasure. The two carls concerned 
Gloucester ana Hereford, were tried and punished for 
the offence, and for the time the king seemed to have 
established the principle that the peace must be kept 
an Wales as well as in the rest of his dominions. But 
it was only for the time; the lawless habit was too 
deeply rooted to be thus easily cured, and, when the 
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|»as$ed m ledtk htuds of EdwaM IL| ft 
in adl iti atreogtJb. 

Edward It was bSm in Caernarvon, while lus 
fadher was mincing die country to order* But the 
story of his presentation as prince to the Welsh chiefs 
at this time, with the ingratiating phrase, ‘*Eich 
dyn"* (Your man), is pure myth. Tnc decision to 
revive the tide of Prince Of Wales and to confer it 
upon the heir to the Crown was not taken for many 
years afterwards, and, when this was done in 1301, it 
must be regarded as a new stroke of policy, Pardy, it 
was a bid for popularity; during 1294-95, the king 
had been faced with widespread rebellion in Wales, 
dbe result of the misgovernment of his officials, and 
he no doubt thought it wise to heal wounded pride 
by some such appeal as this to popular Welsh senti¬ 
ment But more was involved than the bestowal of 
a tide; the landed revenues of the Crown in Wales 
and the actual administration of the country were 
now transferred to the new prince, who becomes, in a 
sense, the first of the lords marchers. It is true that 
all this will from time to time revert (as in 1307) to the 
royal source from which it sprang, so that tne prin¬ 
cipality can never develop into a power strong enough 
to challenge the dironc, out it is a real power, never- 
didess, appropriately Ixstowed through the ancient 
symbols—me golden chaplet for the head, the gold 
ring, and the silver rod. Edward, in short, in 1301 
goes back upon the declaration in the Statute of 
^uddlan tibat Wales shall henceforth be dircctlv 
attached to the Crown and incorporated in the English 
realm; he gives it oucc more an independent status. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: GLYN Dl^R 

The Edwardian settlement was, in a great mcasorc, 
permanent and the fourteenth century was, for the 
most part, an era of peace in Wales. An exception 
must be made of the reign of Edward IL, whose weak 
rule was an invitation to turbulence in all parts of his 
realm. There was trouble in Southern Powys, when, 
in 1309, under English (but not Welsh) law, the prin¬ 
cipality was carriea by an heiress to a fortunate knight 
who became the first marcher lord of Powys. Timt 
was also trouble in Glamorgan, where the Welsh rose 
in arms in 1316 against a ch^gc of rule, but were 
defeated in battle near Caerphilly, and their leader, 
Llywelyn Bren, put to death. Each of the protagon¬ 
ists in the party struggles of England—Lancaster, the 
Despensers, Roger Mortimer—had a territorial interest 
in Wales, and it was inevitable that the country should 
be involved in the warfare of the time, with the 
restoratiem of order under Edward III., peaceful con¬ 
ditions once more prevailed, and the revival of the 
principality in 1343 for the Black Prince ushers in 
nearly six^ years of unbroken English ascendancy. 

If we taxe a survey of the land at this point we shall 
be more struck by the permanent elements than by 
those which betoken change. Despite the continual 
conflict of the last hundred years, the ceaseless tide of 
English influence, the essential Wales remains very 
much the same. Political changes have only slightly 
affected the economic and the intellectual life of the 
country. Wales presents the spectacle of a land dotted 
over vwth centres of foreim activi^, strategic points 
which arc very firmly hclo, but it is still inhabited in 
the main bj its ancient population, whose culture goes 
back to a distant past. Everywhere, the castles, partly 
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indicft^ a military acmpa^ 
ti«m wHdi b cornplism, aad attached to cadi ca«de is 
a Wroii^j a foram colony planted on Wclah soil, 
charged with the duty of supplying the needs of the 
garrison and generally keeping the flag of the con- 
mieror flying. Some of these boroughs aid a consider* 
ank maritime trade; Rhuddlan, Beaumaris, Carmar* 
diem wd Haverfordwest furnished their neighbours 
with Eastern spices, wine from Gascony, sak, iron, 
and lead. But they afforded no foothold for the 
Welsh; even so remote a borough as Newborough, 
amid the Ai^lescy sandhills, was required to have as 
mayor “ an &iglishman and none other.” Each such 
borough was a “ little England beyond Wales,” 

When we turn to the native inhabitants, the sig¬ 
nificant fact is the continued importance of the oM 
families, the class immediately below the former 
princes. These were the ” high men,” the good 
men,” of the days of independence, men proud of 
their free blood and ancient Uncage, men of wealth and 
leisure, served by many underlings, open-handed 
patrons of the bards. Wnilc individuals had suffered 
proscription and loss of territory, it does not seem that 
the dass had been much depressed by the political 
change which had passed over their heads; in the 
survey of the principality drawn up in 1352 they 
appear as rendering much the same dues and services 
to the Black Prince as they owed in old time to the 
rulers of Gwynedd. Such men were the lords of 
Penmynydd and Trccastcll in Anglesey, descended 
from a Prime Minister of Llywelyn the Great, and 
still more famous as the stock from which sprang the 
House of Tudor. Mathafarn, near Machynlleth, Go- 
gerddan, near Aberystwyth, BronyfocI, near Criccieth, 
and Brynkinallt, near Chirk, to name but a few, were 
the aiio^atral homes of other gentlemen of this de* 
icriptm* In ftany cases, the family survived in the 
fsude line until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Still keenly conscious of die long pedigree; it can 
readily be understood how to outside observers pride 
of birth seemed to be a leading Welsh characteristic, 
and genealogical lore for a Welshman the sum of all 
knowledge. 

The attachment of the members of this class to 
tradition included a steadfast adherence to the Welsh 
language. Of this we need no other proof than the 
innumerable bardic eulogies addressed to them by the 
poets of the day. The age was one in which Welsh 
literature, both in poetry and in prose, bore rich fruit; 
its linguistic canons, both in ortnography and metre, 
are still regarded with respect by modern Welsh 
scholars. We accept it as natural that, during the 
epoch of independent rule, the princes should have 
had minstrels to celebrate their victories and sing 
dirges to the slain. This was so; poets like Gwalchmai 
ana Hywcl ab Owain Gwynedd were to be found who 
treated ancient themes with freshness and grace, and 
whose verse justifies what has been said of the Celtic 
sense of beauty and feeling for Nature. What is more 
remarkable is that there was no break as a result of 
the English conquest. The “ massacre of the bards ” 
is another Edwardian myth; though it has received its 
apotheosis in the immortal lines of Gray, history can¬ 
not acknowledge it, for the evidence is that the stream 
of poesy still flowed on unchecked, with this difference 
only, tnat it was no longer addressed to the prince, 
but to the “ innate gentleman.” A revolution, indeed, 
took place, but a peaceful and literary one; in the days 
of Eaward III., a cleric from Ceredigion, who led the 
vagrant life of a troubadour, taught the Welsh muse 
to come down from its pedestal. Rejecting the older, 
elaborate metres in favour of the simple couplet of the 
cytvydd, he celebrated, not war and prowess, but love 
and the charm of Nature in lines which blend humour 
and fancy.with grace of imagery and diction. Soon all 
Welsh poets were imitating Dafydd ap Gwilym, and 

2 
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his influeilGe is not ytt spent. Prose was also written 
from about laoo on—the romances known as the 
MaUnomon, embodying Arthurian and other tradi¬ 
tions, chronicles, le^ texts, pious translations, story 
books, manuals for preachers. The existence of this 
mass of literature, no longer handed down by oral 
tradition, but preserved in written texts, testifies to a 
reading public and to a standard of literary Welsh 
understoM in all parts of the country. 

Not all Welshmen were homckeepinff. Many went 
to Rome to advance their fortune as ecclesiastics; some 
went on pilgrimage to Santiago, and great numbers of 
scholars round their way to Oxford and Cambridge. 
But it was the profession of arms which chiefly 
attracted them from their native country. English 
kings were glad to enlist the services of the lancemcn 
of North Wales and the famous archers of the south; 
it was through this means that the long bow became 
the characteristic weapon of the English army. Crowds 
of Welshmen, in their green and white uniform, fol¬ 
lowed the Black Prince to the field of Crecy, and there 
was a tradition that it was on this occasion that the 
leek was first worn as a national emblem. One dis¬ 
tinguished Welsh warrior fought on the French side; 
this was Owain of the Red Hand, a great-great-grand¬ 
son of Llywelyn the Great, who, in pursuance of a 
feud with the English Government, oftcred his sword 
to the King of France and claimed the title of Prince 
of Wales. His attempted invasion of Wales in 1370 
came to nothing, but he rendered valuable service to 
the French cause until his assassination in 1378 by an 
English agent So romantic a figure was not forgotten 
by popular legend; like Arthur, he was fabled to be 
sleepinjg with his men in a secret cavern, whence in 
good time he would issue to avenge the wrongs of his 
countrymen. 

It was andlhcr Owain who, in the next^generation, 
gave reality to this dream and asserted the rights of 
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Wales in armed insurrection. His appearance in the 
field was sudden, and, at first sight, it is not easy to 
see why the peace of the preceding years should, on a 
day in 1400, have, as at the sound or a trumpet, given 
way to strife. The Lord of Glyn Dyfrdwy was the 
direct representative of the princes of Northern Powys; 
his ancestors had saved from the wreck of that princi¬ 
pality two regions between the Tanat and the Dec, 
which they ruled as barons of the march in modest 
affluence. Through his mother, Owain Glyn Dwr— 
to give him his popular Welsh designation—^also re¬ 
presented the line of South Wales, so that his dynastic 
claims were of considerable account. He had, how¬ 
ever, under Richard II. been a perfectly loyal subject, 
had fought for that king in various campaigns, and 
does not seem to have been specially disturbed by the 
accession of Henry IV. in 1399. Why in the following 
autumn he should have assembled his friends at his 
manor house on the Dec, have raised the standard of 
revolt, and wasted with fire and sword the English 
settlements of North-Eastern Wales, is far from clear. 
At bottom, the quarrel was one between him and his 
neighbour, Reginald Grey of Ruthin, and it was 
Henry’s support of his friend Grey which lifted the 
strugj^e between two marcher lords on to the old 
footing of a trial of strength between the Welsh and 
the Crown. The cardinal error of the Government 
was that they underestimated both the personal quali¬ 
ties of Glyn D\^r and the strength of the popular 
sentiment to which, as a prince or the old blooa, he 
could appeal. For some years the rebellion, though 
widespread, might have been brought to an end by 
personal concessions to the leader, but the obstinacy 
of the king allowed Owain no loophole of escape and 
drove him into deeper and deeper waters, until the 
issue came to be nothing less than the political inde¬ 
pendence of Wales. 

In the fifteen years’ struggle which followed the out- 
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^ break of September, i4o<^ Glyn DiSrr bad the initial 
advantage of fighting a monarch who was very in^ 
securely seated on his throne and who had enemies on 
every side. He appealed to the Irish, to the Scotch, 
and, in this case with very substantial results, to the 
French. Charles VL gave a warm welcome to his 
envoys, and in 1405 despatched to his aid an army of 
3,000 men. Even more valuable was the moral and 
material support which he received from Henry’s dis¬ 
contented subjects. Hotspur, Archbishop Scropc, and 
Northumberland were ail in league with the Welsh 
insurgents; a king so beset with foes could not concen¬ 
trate upon the Welsh problem. Glyn Dwr further 
showed great military skill; he utilized fully the help 
to be derived from the difficult nature of the country, 
and not one of the king’s expeditions into Wales came 
within sight of ending the rebellion. While skilfully 
avoiding capture himself, he took, in 1402, two notable 
prisoners; first, his arch-enemy. Grey, fell into his 
hands, only to be released on payment of an enormous 
ransom; then, Edmund Mortimer, whose nephew was 
being kept out of the succession by Henry, from a 
prisoner oecame a son-in-law and an ally and served 
the Welsh cause until his death at the siege of Harlech. 

With these advantages and the enthusiastic backing 
of crowds of followers in North and South Wales, 
Glyn D^r raised himself for a brief period into the 
position of being the effective ruler of the country. He 
captured the castles of Harlech and Aberystwyth, held 
parliaments at the former place and at Machynlleth, 
appointed bishops, issued pardons under his great seal, 
entered into a formal alliance with France, and nego¬ 
tiated with the Pope of Avignon. His plans for the 
future of the country show breadth or vision and 
imagination, and, if in the famous Tripartite Inden¬ 
ture, which envisaged a Wales that had swallowed up 
the border counties, he was somewhat over-sanguine in 
his hopes, his scheme for achieving the independence 
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of the Welsh Church had much to recommend it. 
With the aid of the French Pope, St. David’s was to 
recover its old primacy, Welsh Church revenues were 
to be kept within the borders of Wales, none but 
Welshmen were to be appointed to Welsh sees and 
livings, and two universities were to be established, in 
North and South Wales, for the future education of 
the Welsh clergy. 

But all this came to nothing. The French expedi¬ 
tion proved a disappointment; though the allied armies 
marched through the west and threatened the gates of 
Worcester, they failed to shake the king’s power and 
left the situation unaltered. As the general position of 
the House of Lancaster grew less precarious, there was 
more leisure to deal with Wales; in 1408 the young 
Prince Henry took Aberystwyth, and not long after¬ 
wards Harlech fell, so that Glyn D\^r was thrown 
back once more upon the life of the outlaw. His 
courage was unabated, but the cause was hopelessly 
lost; m 1416 he died in some obscure hiding-place, and 
the struggle was at an end. For ages the memory of 
his gallant fight for the freedom of Wales from alien 
rule lived among the common people, and many a tale 
of his heroic achievements was told around peasant 
hearths, where his name was cherished as that of a 
second Arthur. 

If wc regard the Glyn Dwr mo\ement as a political 
enterprise, it must be reckoned a total failure. The 
storm which passed over the country left it, as before, 
a land under English rule, partly exercised by the 
Crown and partly by the barons of the march. But 
there were two important results, of which the one 
was sentimental and the other economic. On the one 
hand, the revolt gave a new strength and cohesion to 
Welsh national feeling; on the other, it struck a heavy 
blow at the material prosperity of the country. It is 
not too much to say that it was the experience of these 
fifteen years which first taught the Welsh to regard 
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tJicmsclvcs as a separate nation, marked off from the 
English by the use of a distina language^ and it is in 
acewd wim this that the fifteenth century is a flourish¬ 
ing epoch in Welsh literature, productive of poets and 
prose writers, an era in which there was much study 
and copying of old manuscripts and great devotion to 
the subtleties of the bardic craft. The twenty-four 
metres which have long formed the canon of writers 
of strict ” Welsh verse were reduced to their final 
form in this age by Dafydd ab Edmwnt of Wepre in 
Flintshire, who was the leading bardic figure m the 
latter half of the century. Equally certain is it that the 
economic consequences were disastrous. Not only did 
lords of manors lose their rents and services during 
the years of disturbance; they were hardly in better 
ease when order had been restored, for houses, barns, 
fences, and mills had been destroyed, tenants had dis¬ 
appeared, confidence had come to an end. In the Vale 
of Conway, it was said, the devastation was so terrible 
that “ green grass grew on the market-place in Llan- 
rwst and the deer fled into the churchyard.'' 

As the country was slowly and painfully recovering 
from its troubles, a new source of conflict arose in the 
strife between York and Lancaster. Baronial quarrels 
in England never failed to extend into Wales, where 
every great lord had his castles and retainers and 
tenants, and where the traditions of the country were 
favourable to the settlement of disputes by force of 
arms* Thus it came about that the thirty years covered 
by the Wars of the Roses were an epoch of unrest and 
warfare in Wales and the marches to an even greater 
degree than across the border. The Duke of York had 
inherited, with die claim to the Crown, the wide 
domains of the Mortimers; he was master of Denbigh, 
Newtown, Ludlow, Wigmorc, Clifford, Builth, Usk, 
and Caerlcooi^This group of lordships, solidly massed 
along the border, gave nim a dominant position in 
Wales, and it was in the heart of this region that his 
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son Edward won, on February 2, 1461, the Battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, which did much to place the Yorkist 
dynasty on the throne. Nevertheless, the Lancastrian 
interest also had its points of vantage in Wales. The 
king controlled the principality and its castles, as well 
as me old Lancaster estates at Ogmorc, Monmouth, 
and Kidwelly. He had, moreover, the support of the 
Tudors, who now for the first time appear in general 
English history. Owen ap Maredudo ap Tudur, an 
Anglesey squire of the stock of Penmynydd, won the 
favour of Catherine, widow of Henry V., and secretly 
wedded her; the children, after a period of neglect, 
were taken up by their half-brother, Henry VL, who 
created Edmund, Earl of Richmond, and jasper, Earl 
of Pembroke. Edmund married Margaret Beaufort, 
but died in 1456, some months before the birth of their 
son Henry in Pembroke Castle. Jasper lived to sec his 
nephew crowned King of England,’ and throughout 
his life, amid many changes of fortune, proved a trusty 
supporter and champion of the young man’s claims. 
Hence, though die Yorkist party had many powerful 
adherents in Wales, such as William Herbert of Rag¬ 
lan, founder of that famous clan, who was killed at 
Banbury in 1469, Welsh sympathy uldmately veered 
round to the Lancastrian side. It was long remem¬ 
bered how Harlech, under a Welsh captain who had 
learnt his craft in the French wars, had held out for 
seven years on behalf of the dethroned king. 
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chapter VIII 

TUDOR RULE 

The accession of Henry VII, in 1485 was a decisive 
event in the history of the relations between England 
and Wales. While for England it signified the triumph 
of Lancaster over York and—^still more important— 
the establishment of order and peace after a generation 
of turmoil, it had for Wales quite another meaning. 
Henry was by ancestry the representative of an ancient 
Welsh house; born in Wales and nursed by a Welsh 
foster-mother, he probably spoke the native language. 
In the vindication of his rights he had lanocd in 
Milford Haven, making his first appeal to his own 
countrymen and gathering large numbers of them 
around him in the course of his progress to the west. 
It was inevitable that Welshmen should regard his 
triumph as their own and envisage Bosworrh as a 
glorious reversal of centuries of subjection and defeat. 
Foreign observers did not fail to notice this result of 
the victory; the Welsh,” remarks one of them, “ may 
be said to have recovered their independence, for 
Henry VIL is a Welshman.” What is remarkable is 
that the king took no small pains to emphasize his 
Welsh connections, realizing, no doubt, mat a con¬ 
tented Wales would be a vamablc asset to him in the 
difficult task he had before him. He entered London 
with the red dragon of Cadwaladr waving before him, 
and made the dragon one of the supporters of the 
royal arms. He enrolled many Welshmen in his new 
bodyguard, the well-known Yeomen of the Guard, and 
clotncd the corps in the Welsh colours of green and 
white. He gave to his eldest son the ancient British 
name of Arthur, and conferred upon him at a tender 
age the principality of Wales. When reflections were 
cast upon his origin, he had his pedigree specially in- 
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vcstigatcd by Welsh heralds, and his ancestry deduced 
from the most illustrious princes of bygone Wales, He 
richly rewarded his Welsh followers, notably Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas, who had thrown his great influence in 
West Wales into the scale upon Henry’s landing, and 
even the bards who sang his praises were not allowed 
to exercise their art in vain. 


Thus was a reconciliation effected, after centuries of 
strife, between England and Wales. It was long ere 
the change of temper led to its natural result in consti¬ 
tutional reform. Wales under Henry VII. was as tur¬ 
bulent as ever, with power in the hands of the local 

S , who took full advantage of the conflict of 
ction produced by the marcher system. The 
council of the Prince of Wales attempted, under 
Arthur, his brother Henry and Mary, to establish some 
sort of order, working from Ludlow as a centre, but 
without very much success. At last, Thomas Cromwell 

X inted in 1534 a president of his own ruthless temper, 
in a few years entirely altered the aspect of affairs, 
so that writers in the Elizabethan age were able to say 
that Wales was as peaceable and well governed as any 

f jart of the English realm. “ If our fathers were now 
iving,” remarked George Owen, the Pembrokeshire 
antiquary, in 1594, ** they would think it some strange 
country, inhabited with a foreign nation—so altered 
is the country and countrymen.” Rowland Lee’s 
policy was to strike terror into the hearts of those who 
lived by plunder by wholesale executions, and in the 
pursuance of this end he paid not the slightest regard 
to birth, wealth, or influence. Whether this fierce re- 


f iression would by itself have produced the later trans- 
ormation may possibly be open to doubt, but it was 
accompanied oy a measure of reform—the great Act 
of Union of 1536. This enactment had a double aspect, 
and accordingly has been variously regarded by Welsh 
patriots. On the one hand, it ended tnc political isola¬ 
tion of Wales by merging it in the English constitu- 
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tional system; it treated the Welsh lanmage as an 
aaomaly that ought to disappear. On me other, it 
swept away the privileges of the lords marchers, 
divided the whole of Wales and the Marches into 
shire ground, and provided for the representation of 
the new and the old counties, with their boroughs, in 
the House of Commons. Rowland Lee was oy no 
means pleased with this scheme for giving the Welsh 
the same liberties as were enjoyed across the border. 
“If one thief shall try another,*' he pithily put it, “ all 
we have here begun is forcdonc.** But nis protests 
only delayed the operation of the Act for a few years; 
it was confirmed in 1542, and the country gentlemen 
of Wales thereupon recovered, as sheriffs, members of 

E arliament, and Justices of the peace, the power they 
ad irregularly exercised in the old days of confusion. 
With age-long barriers removed and a friendly 
dynasty on the throne, the Welsh upper classes now 
found new careers opening up for them in England. 
The latter half of the sixteenth century saw a great 
influx of Welshmen into the sister country. Humphrey 
Llwyd of Denbigh, writing in 1568, describes them as 
well educated, physically and mentally alert, proud of 
their lineage and averse to menial labour, but capable 
lawyers and accomplished courtiers. With these quali¬ 
ties they made rapid headway in Church and State. 
Queen Elizabeth was served by a chief minister of 
Welsh descent, for Burleigh was one of the Cecils of 
Allt yr Ynys on the Monnow, and kept in touch with 
the ancestral home until his death. Four Welsh clerics 
in succession became Bishops of Sodor and Man, 
while two Welshmen between them filled the Deanery 
of Westminster for almost the whole of the period 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the death of 
Charles L Salisburys and Thelwalls from the Vale of 
Clwyd, Hollands from the Conway Valley, Parrys 
from the Frorefordshire border, Herberts of Powys- 
land, and Stradlings of Glamorgan, made their way to 
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the Coutrt and the capital and achieved renown in 
various walks of life. Two famous goldsmiths of the 
City of London in the rcien of James L drew their 
origin from Wales^—viz., John Williams of Beddge- 
lert and Hugh Myddleton of Denbigh, the latter well 
known as tne man who furnished the City at great 
cost with the water supply of the New River. It was 
an age when Welshmen were in favour; Shakespeare 
might make merry over their broken English and 
their amusing foibles, but the portraits of Flucllcn and 
Sir Hugh Evans are drawn with the utmost good 
humour and with no malice against their countrymen. 
When Ben Jenson asks, in For the Honour of 
Wales (1618), “ Whence hath the Crown in all 
times better servitors, more liberal of their lives and 
fortunes?’* he is but echoing the Elizabethan tradition, 
the fashionable attitude under the last of the Tudors. 

Meanwhile, the homeland received little benefit 
from the success of its sons. Though less harassed by 
disorder and rapine, it remained poor and pre¬ 
dominantly pastoral. Hugh Myddleton opened up the 
lead mines of North Cardiganshire, and thereby was 
enabled to finance his London enterprise; but, apart 
from this, little use was made of the mineral wealth 
of the country. Its two principal exports were catdc 
and cloth. Tne former, nred on the wide mountain 
pastures, were sent into England in great droves and 
disposed of at fairs such as that of Barnet, and the 
trade was of such consequence as to make the drovers 
a substantial and responsible class, who were coiv 
stantly employed, in tne absence of all other facilities, 
to convey large sums of money to and from the 
Metropolis. Sheep innumerable supplied the material 
for Welsh cloth, rough friezes and flannels, which 
were woven in many a Welsh peasant home and 
carried on the backs of mountain ponies to a centre 
where they could be finished and dyed for general sale. 
The merenants of Shrewsbury took the lion’s share of 
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thi$ pi»oduct of the cen^ uplands, and fought hard 
to protect its pr<^ts against tnc inroads irf rivals such 
as Oswestry and WclSjpooL It was a lucrative busi¬ 
ness for the middleman, but did not greatly enrich the 
simple hill folk who furnished its basis. 

In matters of religion it was inevitable that Wales 
should be drawn into the orbit of its powerful neigh¬ 
bour. Its first experience of the new order was the 
break-up of the monasteries. These were not great 
houses, and hardly any of them reached the /aoo 
limit of annual income which gave the larger ab&cys 
a short respite. But they were fairly numerous and 
filled a conspicuous place in the life of the country¬ 
side. The bardic literature of the day shows that they 
were homes of Welsh culture; Basingwerk, Valle 
Crucis, Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, and Neath 
gave shelter to Welsh poets and received their tribute 
of verse. As in England, the forfeited lands went to 
enrich the local gentry and to set new families on their 
feet; the Manscls appeared at Margam, the Fowlers at 
Cwm Hir, the Stcarnans at Strata Florida. Brecon 
Priory fell to a Welshman, Sir John Price, one of 
Cromwell’s agents in the business of closing the 
monasteries, who became secretary to the Council of 
Wales. In this way the proportion of the ancient 
revenue of the Welsh Church which was spent upon 
Church purposes in Wales itself, already none too 
large, was still further reduced; tithes, as well as 
landed property, passed into the hands of laymen, and 
the country clergy fell into a state of poverty not very 
favourable to learning or devotion. It was typical of 
the state of the couqitry that the transition from tlic old 
religion to the new came about without any marked 
commotion or upheaval. Under Mary, Bishop Fcrrar 
of St. David*s was burnt at the stake in Carmarthen 
town, while a number of fervent Catholics sought 
safety abroadtiuring the Elizabethan persecutions; but 
most Welshmen were content to fall in with the 
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kumour of the Govcrtmicnt of the day and to take 
their religion from the superior powers. 

There were many who thought that the salvation 
of Wales lay in the universal aooption of English and 
who were willing to sacrifice to this policy the re¬ 
ligious needs of me country. To make them English¬ 
men, the Welsh were to nave none but an English 
Bible and an English Prayer-Book. Fortunately, there 
were others who took a saner and more generous 
view, men whose self-denying labours have won for 
them the undying gratitude of the Welsh people. 
First in the rank stands Sir John Price, who in 1546 
issued the earliest printed book in the language, a 
primer of devotions {Yn y llyvyr hwn\ expressly in¬ 
tended for the many who could read Welsh but not 
English or Latin. Close upon his heels came another 
literary lawyer, William Saicsbury of Llanrwst, to 
whom we owe the first Welsh version of the New 
Testament (1567) and the first Welsh issue of the Book 
of Common Prayer (1567). The active ally and helper 
of Salesbury was Richard Davies, Bishop of St 
David’s, who stands out in this period as a learned 
and able prelate, sincerely concerned for the welfare 
of his fellow-countrymen. Of like spirit was William 
Morgan, a native of the Conway Valley, who died 
Bishop of St. Asaph, after having conferred upon the 
nation the inestimable boon of a translation of the 
entire Bible into Welsh (1588). Morgan was a sounder 
Welsh scholar than Saicsbury, and it resulted that his 
version, as revised by Bishop Parry (1620), with the 
help of Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, won a secure 
place in the affections of the Welsh people and pro¬ 
vided a fresh starting-point in the development of 
Welsh prose style. It is hard to say whether Welsh 
piety or Welsh literature owes more to Morgan, whose 
name is revered by all sorts and conditions of Welsh¬ 
men. 

This school of translators, among whom must also 
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be reckoned Edmond Prys, Archdeacon of Merioneth 
and author of the Welsh metrical version of the 
Psalms (i6ai)» was in close touch with the old bardic 
tradition, and thus its work kept alive the linguistic 
and literary standards of bygone dap, Tudor times 
witnessed much activity in bardic circles. So large 
was the number of those who claimed to be poets or 
musicians that it became necessary to regulate the 
craft. The gentlemen of North Wales who were inter¬ 
ested in the art obtained rwal authority, first from 
Henry VIIL and later from Elizabeth, for the holding 
of two Eisteddfodau, or bardic congresses, at which, 
in 1523 and 1568, trial was made before competent 
judges of the skill of all who professed bardism, and 
degrees and certificates were awarded. Those who 
failed to qualify were admonished to seek their living 
in some other way and were forbidden to appeal to 
the generosity of the public. In this way the genuine 
practitioners were separated from the charlatans and 
the dignity was maintained of an order which was 
concerned, not only for artistry in verse and song, but 
also for accurate genealogy and heraldry and the 
preservation of ancient texts. 


CHAPTER IX 

PURITAN AND CAVAUER 

Whbn James I. became king, the Tudor draeon was 
depo^ froni its position as a supporter of the royal 
arms, and its^lacc was taken by the Scottish unicorn. 
It was thus by a symbol made plain that the special 
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favour hitherto shown towards Wales had come to an 
end, and that Tudor patronage was to give room to 
Stuart neglect. The change or atmosphere took some 
time to make itself felt; John Williams of Conway 
could still rise to the dignity of Bishop of Lincoln and 
Archbishop of York, and as late as 1634 Milton can 
refer, in terms of a>mpliment, to the Welsh as 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms. 

But the star of the Welsh people was no longer in the 
ascendant Princes of Wales were created—TIenry in 
1610 and Charles, on the death of his elder brother, 
in 1616—^but neither visited his* principality; the 
Council of Wales and the Marches, whicn was 
nominally the prince’s instrument for the government 
of the country, declined in power and importance, 
until it became little more than a useful intermediary 
between the local tribunals and the King’s Council at 
Whitehall. In England the middle class, raised to 
prosperity by commercial enterprise, was preparing to 
contest with the Crown the right to direct the fortunes 
of the country. In Wales there were few evidences of 
this change of social equilibrium; society there re¬ 
solved itself into a poor and helpless peasantry and a 

S werful upper class of country squires, who were 
ling more and more under the sway of English in¬ 
fluences. 

It can easily be understood that this soil was not 
favourable to the growth of Puritanism—the charac¬ 
teristic English movement of the early seventeenth 
century. Welsh Dis.scnt is accustomed to look back to 
John Penry as its pioneer and protomartyr. Born at 
Cefn Brith in the uplands of Breconshire, Penry was 
educated in the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
and became an ardent Puritan pamphleteer. It was his 
especial concern that the Gospel should be preached in 
the mountains of Wales, a task which, he thought, 
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even laymen might undertake. At first he worked in 
concert with the English Presbyterian party, but after 
a visit to Scotland he changed his views, joined the 
Separatist congregation in London, ana is thus 
reckoned the first Welsh Independent, By his attacks 
upon the existing Church order, he aroused fierce an¬ 
tagonism, and in 1593 was tried and executed. Not¬ 
withstanding the interest and sympathy aroused by his 
life and writings in later times, Penry was, in his own 
day, an isolated figure among Welshmen, without 
associates or followers; it is strange to think that the 
archbishem who pursued him to his death was the 
prelate or whom Bishop Morgan speaks with gratitude 
in 1588 as one of his notable helpers. Welsh Puritan¬ 
ism—a feeble plant in the days before the Civil War— 
grew slowly under James I. and Charles I.; it is chiefly 
round in South Wales and along the border, in regions 
affected by contact with England, at Llanfaches, near 
Caerwent, the home of the first Independent church 
set up in Wales, at Cardiff, and at Wrexham. The 
first blast of the trumpet of war scattered this handful 
of Puritans in all directions. 

For there could be no question as to the side which 
Wales would elect to follow when the conflict broke 
out between Parliament and the Crown. The tradition 
of loyalty established under the Tudors, the lack of 
any particular reverence for English common law, the 
weakness of Welsh Puritanism, all made it inevitable 
that the gentlemen of Wales should be royalists. In 
the early stages of the war, Wales—except Pembroke¬ 
shire, where Essex had influence—was held firmly for 
the king; large bodies of troops were raised in the 
country and fought, on the whole with little success, 
in the royal service. A serious threat to North Wales 
in November, 1643, was countered by bringing over 
from Ireland English troops which had been sent to 
the country % suppress the rising of 1641. But as the 
war advanced, the royalist position grew less secure. 
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The leaders who were at first put in authority in 
Wales were careful to consider local interests and 
prejudices; they were succeeded by men who rode 
roughshod over the country and alienated the sym¬ 
pathy of high and low alike. When Fortune frowned 
upon the king and, after Naseby, he was thrown back 
upon the resources of the west, it could be seen that 
the loyalty of the Welsh had cooled. The case of 
Archbishop Williams is typical of many another. He 
had fortified his native town of Conway at great cost 
and held it stoutly for Charles, until superseded by Sir 
John Owen of Clenennau. The men of the Conway 
Valley had no love for those of Eifionydd, with whom 
they had long waged hereditary feuds; hence it is no 
marvel that Williams took umbrage at the change and 
finally in 1646, when the king himself had abandoned 
the struggle, gave active hdp to the Parliamentary 
force which was striving to reduce Owen to submis¬ 
sion. The Welsh fortresses were among the latest to 
surrender, and the last incident of the Civil War was 
the capitulation in March, 1647, of Harlech Castle, 
held by Sir John Owen’s brother William. 

Nowhere did the Commonwealth rule assume a 
more markedly military character than in Wales. 
Authority passed from the old aristocracy, the scions 
of ancient tamilies, to upstarts from England or Wales 
who had fought for the triumph of Parliament and 
now reaped their reward. The tendency became still 
more pronounced after the Second Civil War of 1648, 
a struggle in which Wales was prominently concerned, 
and ^^ich brought Cromwell himself into the field for 
the reduction of Pembroke. Among the new men 
were Colonel Philip Jones of Swansea, a trusted coun¬ 
sellor of Cromwell’s, Colonel John Jones of Maes y 
Garncdd, who suffered in 1660 for his share in the 
king’s death, and Bussy Mansel of Briton Ferry, one 
of the six members for Wales in “ Barcbonc’s Par¬ 
liament.” It may be said that, as the result of the 
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Civil War, Wales lost the virtual indepndeocc it had 
hitherto enjoyed and came directly unacr English rule. 
In 1650 the Long Parliament passed ‘‘ an Act for the 
better propagation and preaching of the Gospel in 
Wales/' the purpose of which was to provide a Puritan 
ministry for a country in which it had hitherto found 
hardly any place. Clergymen were ejected from their 
livings who in conduct or in opinion did not conform 
to Puritan standards, and an attempt was made to fill 
their place with men who in this respect were not 
open to exception. Such were, however, not easy to 
find in Wales, and it became necessary to set on foot a 
system of travelling preachers, who made up by 
itinerant ministrations for the want in many parishes 
of a settled ministry. It was by these authorized 
itinerants that the foundation was laid of Welsh Non¬ 
conformity; they made converts whose devotion to the 
Puritan cause survived the catastrophe of the Restora¬ 
tion, and their names arc still held in honour and 
esteem. From Vavasor Powell of Knucklas, an un¬ 
bending republican, from Walter Cradock of Usk, a 
supporter of Cromwell's rule, from John Miles, 
founder of the first Welsh Baptist Church at listen, in 
Gower and, above all, from the mystic Morgan Lloyd 
of Wrexham, groups of Welshmen here and there 
learnt to speak the language of Puritanism and set a 
fresh current going in tne religious life of the country. 
A legacy of the period still treasured by the lovers of 
nervous Welsh prose is Lloyd's Boof{ of the Three 
Birds {1653), which to the Raven and the Dove, the 
carnal and the elect, of Jacob Boehme was added the 
Eagle, signifying the civil power. 

With the Restoration Wales returned to its old 
political colour; its representatives in the Convention 
Parliament were almost to a man supporters of Episco- 
pat^y and the Crown. Puritanism was proscribed, and 
its adhcrci^l became a persecuted minority. But, 
while the country gentry thus recovered their former 
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prestige and power, the tide of national life flowed 
more feebly. Welsh literature sank to a low ebb, and 
the old bardic tradition, still fairly vigorous in the 
time df Edmund Prys, came very near perishing. Rhys 
Prichard, the royalist vicar of Llandovery, threw his 
moral and religious exhortations into rough, popular 
verse, which after his death obtained a wide currency 
under the name of The Welshmen s Candle; using 
the dialect of his native county, he gained the ear of 
the unlettered, but from a literary point of view the 
work of the “ Old Vicar marks a complete break 
with the past. Huw Morris, the farmer-poet of the 
Cciriog Valley, has greater pretensions to literary skill, 
but in him there is a notable decline from the old 
artistry. His political opinions reflect very accurately 
those of the class to wnich he belonged—the richer 
peasantry, untouched alike by Puritanism and the vices 
of the Court. He celebrates the praises of Monk, 
describes with gusto the downfall or Oliver's soldiery, 
waxes indignant at the Rye House Plot, rejoices at the 
acquittal or Bishop Lloyd of St. Asaph, and lives to 
congratulate William 111 . upon the naval victory of La 
Houguc. The Wales of Huw Morris was pious, Pro¬ 
testant, loyal to Church and Constitution, but simple 
and unadventurous, with little consciousness of an 
historic past. 

There was, however, another strain in the life of the 
nation, in numbers insignificant, but full of promise 
for the future. To the Puritans of the Common¬ 
wealth, a strange medley of visionaries and self- 
seekers, earnest dreamers and wily politicians, suc¬ 
ceeded the Puritans of the later Stuarts, a band of 
men and women whose deep religious convictions 
were sharpened and hardened by a relentless persecu¬ 
tion. Figures on record for 1676 suggest that at that 
time they cannot in Wales have exceeded 5 per cent, 
of the population; in some regions, such as Anglesey, 
there were virtually none. But their congregations, 
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recognized for a brief spec of time under the In¬ 
dulgence of 1672, supplied the basis of the older Welsh 
Dissent) and many an Independent and Baptist church 
of to-day represents in unbroken succession the little 
communities which gathered, despite the frowns of 
neighbours and the penalties of the Conventicle Act, 
in the houses of ^mpathizers during this period. The 
connection with Endish Nonconformity was close; it 
was still in South Wales and along the border that 
the movement was most in evidence. In persuasion 
these Dissenters were chiefly Independents; the Presby¬ 
terian creed, with its stress upon the parochial system 
and a learned ministry, made no great appeal to 
Welshmen, and the Strict Baptists were not as yet a 
powerful body. The Quakers had found a foothold 
in Wales as early as the Commonwealth days; at one 
time they were influential in Montgomeryshire and 
Merionethshire, and a difficult problem in Welsh re¬ 
ligious history is raised by their disappearance in the 
eighteenth century from these regions. Emigration to 
Pennsylvania supplies a partial solution, but a deeper 
reason may perhaps be found in the want of congruity 
between the austere Quaker ideal and the emotions of 
a quick, impulsive race. 


CHAPTER X 

THE METHODIST REVIVAL 

At the be^ning of the eighteenth century the stage 
was set f< 3 r the movement which beyond any other 
has made the Welsh people what it is to-day. In its 
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ullijliatc effects, the Methodist revival was far more 
than a religious upheaval; through its agency the 
political and cultural life of Wales was raised to a 
new level—a new language and a new literature were 
evolved, new habits altered the routine of daily life, 
new organizations came into being, and a new social 
atmosphere was created. The Wales of Victoria dif¬ 
fered as widely from that of Anne as did the latter 
from the Britain of Boudicca. 

1 o the troubles of the Stuart times had now suc¬ 
ceeded an era of calm. Defoe passed through the 
country in 1722 and bears witness to the general pros¬ 
perity of the people. He found the Welsh gentlemen 
“civil, hospitable, and kind*'; as of yore, they 
“ valued themselves much upon their antiquity,’’ and 
“ had preserved their families entire for many ages.’’ 
Trade still ran in the old channels; the county of Car¬ 
digan was “ said to be the nursery or breeding-place,” 
for cattle, of all England south of the Trent, while at 
Wrexham there was “ a great market for Welsh 
flannel, which the factors buy up of the poor Welsh 
people.” At this town he notes, with the natural 
curiosity of a Dissenter, the existence of ” two large 
meeting houses we are thus reminded that, by the 
Toleration Act, Nonconformity had now attained a 
legal status and was able to build for itself places of 
worship. Other evidence shows that it was still weak 
in numbers, and, except for Carmarthenshire, flour¬ 
ished chiefly where there was active intercourse with 
England. The Church was strongly Tory, but, on the 
whole, well disposed to the Protestant succession; 
Lloyd of St. Asaph stands out as the only bishop of 
the famous seven who conformed under William IIL, 
and among the lower Welsh clergy the vast majority 
followed his example. There was more regard for 
the old dynasty among the landed proprietors; societies 
were formed in North and Soutn Wales in the in¬ 
terest of the Pretender, and a notable Jacobite leader 
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was the first Sir Watkin Williams Wynn of Wynn- 
$myt fw thirty-three years M.P. for Denbighsnirc. 
But neither in 1715 nor in 1745 was any active help 
from Wales afforded to the invading army and Welsh 
Jacobitism was soon but a memory. 

Such was the Wales which has been mirrored for 
the Welshmen of all time in the Visions of the Sleep¬ 
ing Bari (1703) of Ellis Wynne, a threefold vision of 
the world, death, and hell in which the greatest master 
of Welsh prose satirizes the greed, folly, the 
hypocrisy, and the irreligion of the society he saw 
around him. Like all denouncers of evil, he paints an 
unduly gloomy picture, but the time was certainly 
ripe for a genuine religious reform, such as came in 
the next generation. And of this the roots are to be 
found in the philanthropic labours of die previous 
seventy years. A succession of earnest workers had 
been gravely concerned at the low state of religion 
and education among the monoglot Welsh peasantry, 
and had sought, each in his own way, to apply a 
remedy. First comes Stephen Hughes of Meidrym in 
Carmarthenshire, an ejected Puritan minister who 
during the period of persecution was able to enlist the 
support of benevolent churchmen on behalf of the 
issue of pious literature in the Welsh language. It 
was Hughes who enshrined in the security of print the 
fugitive verse of Vicar Prichard, and among his 
helpers was a future Bishop of St. David’s. In the 
next generation. Sir John Piiillips of Picton is a con- 
ipicuous figure in the charitable activities of the 
newly founded Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge; a wealthy Pembrokeshire landowner, he 
saw to it that Wales was not left out of account in the 
work of the Society, and not only assisted the publica- 
tion of devotional books in Welsh, but also estab- 
l^ed sqjipols in which children, as a necessary orc- 
liminary, were taught to read the lanpiagc. The 
most famous of these benefactors was, however, the 
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third in order of time, Griffith Jones (1683-1761), 
Rector of Lknddowror in Carmarthenshire, whose 
work, like that of Bishop Morgan, has received the 
benediction alike of churchman and nonconformist. 
His activity was a direct offshoot of that of Phillip, 
to whom he owed his living and whose sister he 
married; it was a crusade on behalf of evangelical and 
personal religion, which began as eloquent preaching, 
out developed later into the organization of a re¬ 
markable system of schools. Cc^prating, where it 
was possible, with his fellow-clergy, he sent a school¬ 
master for three winter months to each parish, hoping 
by this intensive method to teach large numbers of 
young and old to read the Welsh Bible, as well as the 
catechism of the Church. Funds for the maintenance 
of teachers and scholars were drawn from England, 
and Jones had also a valuable local supporter in 
“ Madame Bevan ” of Laugharnc, who kept the system 
in being after his death. How precisely he sto<xl in 
regard to the rising tide of Methodism is not easy to 
say; on the one hand, he was careful to keep his 
system of “ circulating schools clear of any opn con¬ 
nection with the movement; on the other hand, he was 
the trusted friend and adviser of its leaders, and, 
though their ways were not always his, was of a like 
mind and spirit. Beyond a doubt, his schools created 
a medium in which the revival could grow and 
flourish; he taught the Welsh pasant to read the 
Bible and thus prepared him to receive the evangelical 
appeal. How profoundly the movement had affected 
Wales may be judged from the fact that at his death 
it was estimated that 150,000 scholars had passed 
through his schools. 

The key to the success of the Methodist revival is 
not difficult to find; for the first time since the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation, it made emotion the centre of 
religion and thus instantly appealed to a race whose 
religious impulses had been crampd by inadequate 
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forms of expression. Neither the sccmliocss and t^rdcr 
of the Church nor the solid reasoning of the Dis¬ 
senters had power to stir the heart of the Welsh com¬ 
monalty as did this '"enthusiasm/* so obnoxious to 
the rational thought of the day. No new doctrines 
were proclaimed, nor did the leaders, in spite of the 
coldness and active discouragement of their ecclesi¬ 
astical superiors, ever contemplate leaving the National 
Church. Bui they were resolved, in their consuming 
passion for the saving of souls, to employ any and 
every means of carrying out their mission—itinerant 
preaching, open-air services, popular singing, private 
societies for mutual edification. Three men arc con¬ 
spicuous in the early history of the movement. Daniel 
Rowlands (1713-90) spent the whole of his life at 
Uangeitho in Cardiganshire, where his family held 
the living; he himself was never more than a curate, 
and latterly was without any standing in the Church. 
But from the year 1735, in which he came under the 
spell of Griffith Jones, until his death, he was in the 
forefront of the revival, attracting great crowds to 
Llangcitho from all parts of Wales to listen to his im¬ 
passioned preaching and recognized as the natural 
ncad of the movement. A younger colleague was 
William Williams of Pantycclyn in Car¬ 

marthenshire. Brought up as a Dissenter, Williams 
turned in early youth to the Church and took deacon*s 
orders, but his further progress was stopped by his 
devotion to Methodist ideals. In 1743, he resigned his 
curacy and withdrew to the family estate; nc now 
devoted himself to itinerant work, and for close upon 
half A century was as diligently employed in this task 
as John Wesley himself. Great as were hi> services, 
however, in this respect, they arc far transcended by 
those which he rendered as the poet of the move¬ 
ment. He began in 1744 to issue little collections of 
original hy:ptis for use in Methodist circles, and soon 
proved kiniiclf not merely a facile writer in this kind 
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of composition, but also a poetic genius of the highest 
order. The hymns of “ Fantycelyn ” arc now the 
common heritage of Welsh religion, known and sung 
wherever the Welsh language is spoken; they hold a 
great place in Welsh literature also, as furnishing the 
model for lyrical verse in the “ free metres, not 
bound by the iron rules of the old bardic craft. The 
lyric poets of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
from John Cciriog Hughes (d. 1887) to Eliscus Wil¬ 
liams, better known as “ Eifion Wyn” (d. 1926), are 
the legitimate heirs of the sweet singer of Methodism, 
But the most striking figure in the movement was 
Howcl Harris (1714-73). He came of a talented 
Breconshire family; one brother rose to be assay master 
of the Mint, another made a fortune as an army con¬ 
tractor. Howcl was from the first attracted to religion, 
but never took orders; his evangelistic work was done 
entirely in the capacity of a layman. The first im- 

f mlse to a dedicated life came to him in 1735; in the 
ollowing year, he visited Griffith Jones, and in the 
next made the acquaintance of Daniel Rowlands. The 
fire was now well alight; Harris embarked upon 
an itinerant ministry, preaching with extraordinary 
power throughout the length and breadth of Wales. 
“ Societies ” of converts were formed, each with an 
“ exhorter ” at its head, while in 1742 an “ associa¬ 
tion ” met as a central authority to regulate the whole 
system. Not long after, troubles arose in the infant 
community; it was divided by a schism between the 
followers of Rowlands and those of Harris. Various 
reasons, theological and other, have been assigned as 
the cause of this separation; there can be little doubt 
that one element was the infatuation of Harris for 
Madam Grifiith,” by birth a Wynn of Foclas and 
by marriage a Griffith of Cefn Amwlch, who had 
assumed a prominent position in the movement. The 
death of this lady in 1752 ended the unhappy inter¬ 
lude; Harris regained the esteem of his brethren, but 
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lands of CSn^nt and Glamorgan. In a large measure 
dn$ signifies dbe submergence of all that was char^ 
acterisncaliy Welsh under a tide of foreign influence—* 
the extension of England into what was once Wales. 
But hardly anywhere arc the old landmarks entirely 
swept away, and in many regions it may with con¬ 
fidence be said that the Welsh tradition has survived 
the economic revolution. Such are the quarry districts 
of Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire, the Swansea 
Valley and the Carmarthenshire coalfield, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Holywell and Mold. Intcracti6n between 
tbesc regions ana the purely rural parts of Wales has 
cnrichca the life of the nation and infused new vigour 
into its politics, its literature, and its religion. 

The closing years of the eighteenth century were a 
critical period in the history of Welsh Methodism. 
Death had removed the original leaders; theological 
disputes had produced division and strife; the initial 
energy and zeal were beginning to wane. At this 
juncture a vigorous leader appeared, gifted with great 
organizing power, and a new era opened up in the 
history or the body. If Rowlands and Harris be 
reckoned the pioneers of the Methodist movement, 
Thomas Charles (1755-1814) is the true founder of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Connexion. Hailing from that 
region in West Carmarthenshire which had produced 
so many ardent reformers, Charles began life as an 
ordinary parish priest, but in 1784 established himself 
at Bala as a Methodist preacher. His advent made 
the town a Methodist centre, a position which it still 
holds, and marks the beginning of the attack upon 
North Wales, where Methodism had previously been 
weak, but where its appeal in a short time was mar¬ 
vellously successful. To the aid of the movcmcnf 
Charles bfought gifts which were, in the long run, far 
mote valu*& rfian pulpit eloquence; he provided it 
widi a fcmmal constitution, with a Bible dictionary 
etnbodying its theology, with a catechism which 
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K ration! of Welsh Methodists have learned by 
t* The problem of popular education faced him 
to no less a degree than his predecessors; his final solu¬ 
tion was the Sunday School, adopted notwithstanding 
much opposition from the stricter Puritans, who held 
it as wrong to keep school on the Sabbath day as to 
engage in manual labour. Adults as well as children 
flocked to these schools, and this custom has survived 
its immediate occasion in Charles's day, so that a 
Welsh Sunday School still differs from its English 
counterpart in embracing all members of the congrega¬ 
tion. Almost the last act of Charles's busy life was to 
ordain eight laymen in i8ii to the Calvinistic Method¬ 
ist ministry in North Wales. It was the end of an 
inevitable process; the effort to keep within the fold 
of the Church a movement with which the authorities 
of that Church would hold no truck was bound ulti¬ 
mately to yield to the logic of events, and thus 
Methodism became, instead of a party within the 
Church, a denomination. 

A little earlier, Wesleyan Methodism had found a 
foothold in North Wales. Now that Wesley had 
passed away, the Arminian side of the movement w^as 
not content to be without representation among the 
Welsh who spoke only their own language. Thomas 
Coke, himself a Welshman from the town of Brecon, 
and powerful in Wesleyan circles, took up the matter 
and in 1800 persuaded the conference to send two 
missioners to Wales, who began their work at Ruthin. 
Thus the country was furnished with the four religious 
denominations—Independents, Baptists, Calvinistic, 
and Wesleyan Methodists—who form the great bulk 
of the Protestant Dissenters of Wales. The nineteenth 
century saw all four increase vastly in numbers, erect 
chapels in all parts of the country (notably among the 
new industrial communities), and embrace a very large 
part of the population in their social, literary, and 
musical activities. The era was emphatically one of 
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great preachers; the natural eloquence and dramatic 
power of the race burst asunder old bonds and flowed 
into new channels* Great preaching gatherings in the 
open enabled thousands to listen to such masters of 
pulpit delivery as John Elias of Anglesey, William 
Williams of Wern, near Wrexham, and Christmas 
Evans, the inimitable dramatizer of Biblical narrative. 
To be a minister became the ambition of every 
talented youth in Nonconformist families, and the 
way was made easy by the existence of theological 
seminaries at Bala, Llangollen, Brecon, Carmarmcn, 
Trcfccca, Haverfordwest, and PontypooL* Nor did 
the general revival of religious zeal and activity fail 
to affect profoundly the Established Church. Hano¬ 
verian policy had made the episcopate entirely English, 
but, while eighteenth-century bishops were mostly 
birds of passage, looking for further preferment and 
indifferent to the welfare of their dioceses, Wales has 
good reason to remember with gratitude many of 
their nineteenth-century successors—such as Bishop 
Burgess of St. David’s, the founder of St David’s 
College, Lampeter, for the training of Welsh clergy, 
Bishop Short of St. Asaph, active in the establishment 
of parochial schools, and Bishop Ollivant of Llandaff, 
a notable church builder. The Church was not with¬ 
out its^fted preachers—^such as David Howell, dean 
of St David’s—and a new era began when, in 1870, 
the diocese of St. Asaph once more received a Welsh¬ 
man as its chief pastor, in the person of Joshua 
Hughes. The unhappy tradition of alien rule had at 
last been broken, and the Church entered upon a new 
career of service and popularity. 

Rclijgious change haa their inevitable reaction in 
the spncrc of politics. It is a commonplace that the 
spread c^Mctnodism did much to protect England 
from such a social upheaval as the French Revolution, 
and in Wales the same influence kept the countrv 
largdy free from civil commotion. The Webh 
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reckoned among them many who sympathized with 
revolutionary ickals; of this persuasion were the Bap¬ 
tist minister, Morgan John Rhys, who ultimately took 
refuge in the United States, the Independent minister, 
David Williams, best known as the founder of the 
Ropl Literary Fund, and John Jones of Glanygors, 
satirist and pamphleteer, who settled as an innkeeper 
in London and became the exponent in Welsh of the 
views of Thomas Paine. None of these, however, 
created a party in the country; they had to cope not 
only with the vigilance of the authorities, but also 
witn the uncompromising hostility of the Methodists, 
whose political creed, down to the days of John Elias 
(1774*1841), was unbending Toryism. The older Dis¬ 
senters, as became their ancestry, maintained the Whig 
tradition of liberty and reform, but they, too, dis¬ 
couraged the appeal to force and were, in the main, a 
pacifying influence. Industrialism accounts for the 
appearance of militant Chartism in the Monmouth- 
snirc coalfield in 1839, when the miners, led by John 
Frost, a local tradesman, marched upon Newport and 
were only dispersed by the fire of troops. The second 
Welsh outburst of the century had also a local origin; 
it was confined to South-Western Wales, and voiced 
the discontent of the agricultural population at the 
manifold abuses of the turnpike system. Men dis¬ 
guised in women's clothes, under a leader whom they 
called Rebecca, attacked toll-gates and toll-houses 
under cover of night and completely destroyed them. 
The trouble lasted throughout 1843, and did not die 
out until the Government undertook remedial 
measures. 

Of wider significance than these sporadic disturb¬ 
ances was the gradual rise, in what had once been a 
Tory stronghold, of a powerful Liberal party. The 
long reign of the country squires had at last come to 
an end; they had for ages monof>olizcd the parliamen¬ 
tary representation of Wales, both in the counties and 
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the boroughs, but the religious and the economic 
revolution now combined to destroy their prestige; 
thev were no longer the natural leaders of the people, 
and they no longer controlled the sole isourccs of 
wealth. The change was not in any special degree the 
result of the Act of 1832, but followed from the rise 
of a new class to power—a middle class, which com¬ 
prehended in its religious fraternity not only shop¬ 
keeper and farmer, but also quarryman, collier, farm 
labourer, and craftsman. In the political education of 
this class a prominent part was played by the poct- 
prcachcr, Hiracthog, who established, in 1843, the first 
successful Welsh Liberal newspaper, under the title 
Yr Amserau {The Times), Another pioneer in this 
held was Samuel Roberts, of Llanbrynmair, who, in 
y Cronicl (1843-1857), advocated, in addition to politi¬ 
cal measures, such practical reforms as penny postage, 
scientific agriculture, and the extension of railways in 
Wales. It was in the general election of 1868 that the 
cumulative effect of a quarter of a century of Liberal 
propaganda declared itself. Gladstone had presented 
as the supreme issue the quesuon of the disestablish¬ 
ment of the Irish Churen, than which no appeal 
could have carried greater weight with the Welsh dis¬ 
senter, whose fear of popery was o\erborne by his 
objection to the principle of a state establishment of 
religion. A Liberal tide swept over Wales, and the 
Welsh constituencies returned twenty-two Liberal 
members out of a total of thirty—^among them being 
Henry Richard, M.P. for Merthyr, the illustrious 
apostle of international peace. Thus a complexion 
was given to Welsh politics which, in the rural areas, 
it has not yet lost, though Labour has of late estab¬ 
lished itself as the dominant political faith of the 
industriaj^outh. 

The cnangc in political representation had as one 
result a certain amount of sejparate legislation for 
Wales^ In 1830 Parliament abolished the last relic of 
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the separate legal existence of the country by putting 
an end to the Courts of Great Sessions, which had 
administered justice there since the time of Henry 
VIII., and including Wales in the general judicial 
system of the country. Regard for Welsh national 
traditions had now sunk to the lowest point, though 
it may be that a still lower depth was reached when, 
in 1846, an attempt was made, which the then Earl of 
Powis has the credit of defeating, to unite the Sec of 
St. Asaph to that of Bangor. The Liberal ascendancy 
brought a turn of the ti<&. In 1881 the sentiment of 
the country, which since the middle of the century 
had become strongly teetotal, secured the passage of 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Act It was followed in 
1889 by the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, in 
which the county of Monmouth, after a separation of 
three centuries and a half, was restored to its natural 
place among the Welsh shires. Finally, a long 
struggle was ended in 1920 by the Act for the Dis¬ 
establishment of the Church in Wales, which separ¬ 
ated the four Welsh dioceses from the Province of 
Canterbury and made the ** Church in Wales *’ an 
independent and self-governing body. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 

Side by side with the Methodist movement, a paralld 
current of opinion had affected Wales, which was in 
no way related to the other, but, in its issue, was 

3 
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atiplost as baponmt lliis was the revival of imerest 
in the jpast of rfie country: its antiquitfei, its de- 
pamd Atroa, its bardic traditions. It is natural to 
think of this backward glance as an aspect of the 
Romantic movement, ancf such in jpart it was. But 
for its origin it is necessary to ffo back to the early 
years of the eighteenth century; me ifirst impulse came 
from the industry and acumen of Edward Llwyd, 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, in Oxford, whose 
ArcA<tologia Britannica (1707) laid the foundation of 
the comparative study of inc Celtic languages. In the 
next generation, a group of scholars dikinguished 
themselves by their efforts to rescue from oblivion the 
literary and historical heritage of the race, to restore 
old standards, and to make bardism once more a 
reality. Two of them were clergymen, whose advance¬ 
ment in the Church met with as many obstacles as 
did that of the Methodists, though not (unless they 
have been maligned) for the same reasons. Evan Evans 
(leuan Brydydd Hir), in 1764, published Some Spea- 
mtns of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards, and 
was a diligent copyist of media-val manuscripts. 
Goronwy Owen excelled as an original poet; reviving 
the old bardic technique, he breathed into it a new 
spirit and made it once more a channel of artistic 
expression. Although an intense lover of his native 
Anglesey, he found no foothold there, but spent his 
working days, first in English curacies and then, 
after 1757, in distant Virginia. The other three mem¬ 
bers of this group, who all worked together in the 
pursuit of common ideals, were the brothers Morris, 
also natives of Anglesey. Richard was a clerk in the 
Na\7 Office; he was a prominent figure in the circle 
of patriotic Welshmen now forming in I.*ondon and, 
on the setting up of the first Cymmrodorion Society, 
in 1751,^^05 chosen its prcsicicnt. William was a 
Customs officer in Holvhead, interested in botany and 
music. The genius of the family was Lewis (1700- 
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xpr65), land surveyor and Governraentagent, who spent 
me latter part of his life in North Cardiganshire, 
where his official duties as superintendent of the 
mines, as well as his Whig politics, brought him into 
conflict with the local landowners. At the same time, 
he was no Methodist, but a typical Welsh yeoman, 
sturdy and self-willed, mundane in outlook, and 
keenly patriotic. He was a competent poet in the 
** strict’^ and in the “ free ’’ metres, but his best work 
was done as antiquary, collector of MSS., literary 
critic, and correspondent. Owen and the three brothers 
wrote long, gossipy letters to each other, in Welsh of 
which the idiomatic racincss has never been surpassed. 

A new feature which now presents itself is the 
interest of Englishmen of culture and taste in the anti¬ 
quities and the scenery of Wales. This phase of the 
Romantic movement may be said to begin with the 
publication of TAe Bard, in 1757, enterprise to 
which Gray was stimulated by hearing at Cambridge 
the blind narper, John Parry of Ruabon. Gray was 
followed in course of time by other men of letters; 
Southey celebrated in Madoc (1805) the mythical 
voyage of the son of Owain Gwynedd across the 
Atlantic, Wordsworth, Dc Quinccy, Peacock, Borrow, 
travelled in Wales and recorded their impressions, 
Scott chose media*val Wales as the scene of The 
Betrothed, and Matthew Arnold gracefully evoked for 
the Victorian public the delicate charm of Celtic 
literature (1867). The tour of Wales had now become 
a fashionable diversion; Thomas Pennant of Down¬ 
ing, a sound antiquary and student of natural history, 
had shown the way in the eighteenth century, ana, 
with the beginning of the nineteenth, access to the 
mountains and valleys of Snowdonia was greatly 
facilitated by the development of a good system of 
roads. Coach traffic sprang up, inns were erected, 
mountain guides offered their services, and a stream 
of maps and handbooks poured from the press. A 
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fredi wonder of art was addol to die marveb of 
natute when Thomas Telford, in the course of con¬ 
structing a new route for the Irish mail coaches, 
threw across the Menai Straits the suspension bridge, 
opened in 1826, which is soil the only means of road 
communication between the counties of Anglesey and 
Caernarvonshire. 

It was unfortunate that this access of interest in a 
long-neglected country came at a time when learning 
and culture in the country itself did not appear at the 
best advantage. In 1800 Welsh scholarship, which had 
been worthily represented by Llwyd and the Morrises, 
had fallen into the hands of William Owen Pughc 
and Edward Williams (lolo Morgannwg). Pughe, who 
came to London from Ac foot or Cadcr Idris in 1776, 
was a diligent and enthusiastic student of Welsh anti¬ 
quity, but highly uncritical and erratic in judgment; 
neverAeless he acquired an ascendancy as an auAority 
upon Ac Welsh language and upon Welsh history 
which did not disappear until mosc studies were 
placed upon a new footing by Ac scholars associated 
wiA Ac University of Wales. Williams, a stone¬ 
mason from Glamorgan, who during his life posed as 
Ac honest working man, is now rccognizca as Ac 
most accomplished literary forger Wales has ever 
seen. He appears to have had no motive save to 
enhance Ac glory of his native Morgannwg and to 
deal a blow at Ae literary domination of NorA 
Wales, but the mischief aonc to genuine Welsh 
studies by his endless fictions was far reaching and is 
only now being repaired. The forms of Ac bardic 
gorsedd arc due to his fertile invention and have 
m oAcr warrant of antiquity. 

The salient feature of Welsh literature in Ac ninc- 
teenA century is the gradual coalescence of Ac two 
movemedll ocscribed above, Ac religious and Ac 
literary. One may sec Ac beginning ot Ae process in 
Ac interludes of Thomas Edwards (Twm oV 
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Nant), in whose hands popular allegorical drama, 
enacted in the open, rose for a while above the level of 
mere rustic fun. Edwards was far removed from 
Puritan proprict]^, but his biting satire is reserved for 
parsons and sq^uircs; for the good work done by the 
Methodists he nas genuine respect. In the early years 
of the century Welsh poetry becomes respectable and 
devotional in the hands of clergymen like the charm¬ 
ing Ipist, John Blackwell, and of Dissenting laymen 
like t)cwi Wyn and Ro^rt ap Gwilym Ddu, two 
Caernarvonshire farmers, who made masterly use of 
the ancient metres. The Eisteddfod had now been 
revived, no longer as a mere professional test, but as 
a popular competitive festival, neld in various parts of 
the country and countenanced by the gentry and the 
clergy. These gatherings served not only as a rallying 
ground for Welsh patriots and men of letters, but, as 
they grew in size and prestige, tended more and more 
to bring the whole nation within their orbit. They 
lost the original taint of Bohemianism, dating from 
the days when the bards foregathered in public houses 
to discuss their business, and won at last the support 
of the Calvinistic Methodists, who had long held aloof 
from a movement of such doubtful antecedents. 

Perhaps the most typical figure of this concordat 
between the new and the old w^as Sir Hugh Owen 
(1804-1881). Born of Methodist parents in the corner 
of Anglesey which faces the town of Caernarvon, he 
passed from a London lawyer’s office to the Civil 
^rvicc, in which he spent his working life as a 
valued official. He was the leading member of the 
Welsh community in the Metropolis, and in that 
capacity resuscitated the Cymmroaorion Society, and 
embarked on schemes for the better control of the 
National Eisteddfod, now become an annual event, 
with a huge audience drawn from all parts of Wales. 
But it is in connection with Welsh education that his 
name will be longest remembered. His labours bore 
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permtocnt fruit in three directions. It was through 
bis advocacy that the Nonconfonnists of Wales were 
induced to establish ** British ” schools, on an undeno¬ 
minational basis, for the elementary education of their 
children, schools which aftorwards came under public 
control through the Act of 1870. A natural sequel 
was the building of two normal colleges, at Bangor 
and at Swansea, for the training of teachers, under 
the same auspices. The third enterprise was more 
ambitious—the establishment in Wales of an institu¬ 
tion of university rank, without ecclesiastical colour 
and with fees adapted to the means of the Welsh 
commonalty. Abciystwyth College was opened on 
this basis in 1872; for years it was precariously main¬ 
tained by voluntary contributions, collected by Owen 
with indefatigable zeal. He did not live to sec the 
edifice of which he had laid the foundation completed, 
but later developments in Welsh education may 
assuredly be regarded as springing out of his work. 
He had discovered a public of enlightened Churchmen 
and far-seeing Dissenters, who realized the value for 
Wales of a general system of education and who were 
willing to make heavy sacrifices for this ideal. It was 
this public which obtained from the Conservative 
Government of 1889 an Act setting up a State-aided 
secondary school in every considerable market town 
in the country, which endowed national colleges, not 
only at Aberystwyth, but also at Cardiff, Bangor, and 
Swansea, and finally secured the union of these insti¬ 
tutions in a federal university. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

MODERN Developments 

It is not as easy to summarize the tendencies which 
are making themselves felt in the public life of Wales 
to-day as it is to describe those which have, in a 
measure, run their course and left their imprint upon 
the outlook and temper of the nation. But the twen¬ 
tieth century is not without well-marked features 
which betoken a different horizon from that of the 
nineteenth, and which the historian will, in days to 
come, no doubt regard as of high significance. Fore¬ 
most among the new influences must be reckoned the 
University of Wales, established in 1893. This not 
only united the institutions engaged in higher educa¬ 
tion in a common effort, but, by making the arrange¬ 
ment of degree courses a matter for the country itself, 
made possible for the first time adequate study of the 
native language, literature, and history. Professors of 
Welsh were appointed, and were soon recognized as 
the leaders of Welsh scholarship, by a people who had 
hitherto been in this respect at the mercy of the 
amateur and the charlatan. Among these new mentors 
the outstanding figure was that of Sir John Morris 
Jones (1864-1929), poet, philologist, editor, and literary 
critic, who, by a combination of learning and bardic 
skill, redeemed the “ strict metres ** from the low 
estate into which they had fallen during the Victorian 
Era and restored them to their place as the appropriate 
vehicle of great poetry. His favourite and best-known 
rdle was that of chief adjudicator upon the chair prize 
at the National Eisteddfod. It was in this capacity 
that at Bangor in 1902 he awarded the chair to T. 
Gwynn Jones for the ode on “ The Passing of Arthur/’ 
which has since been recognized as opening up a new 
epoch in Welsh literature, in the purity and antique 
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dbarm of its dicuon^ the serenity of its atmospherci 
and the loveliness of its imagery* Gwynn Jones has 
since added to his fame by otncr poems conceived in 
the same spirit and cast in the same mould; he has 
found a worthy compeer in R. Williams Parry, whose 
triumphs began witn the ode on “The Summer/^ 
which won me chair at Colwyn Bay in 1910. These 
two stand at the head of a school of poets, of which 
the note is complete mastery of the revived bardic 
tradition, coupled with an objective, not to say a 
realist, oudook upon life. The Welsh muse has ceased 
to be the handmaid of the Welsh pulpit and now seeks 
its inspiration in the Middle Ages. 

Other literary forms have benefited by the revival. 
The novel, after an admirable start with the works of 
Daniel Owen (d. 1895), who depicted with marvellous 
fidelity and abounding humour the ways of Victorian 
Nonconformity, has not made good its early promise, 
though sometning has been achieved by the graceful 
fancy of E. Tcgla Davies. But lyric poetry in the 
<4 metres is well represented by W. J. Gruffydd, 
and the light essay by T. H. Parry Williams, while 
Welsh prose style gained in the cigntics a new beauty 
and colour at the hands of Sir Owen Edwards (18*58- 
1920), editor and school inspector, who is gratefully 
remembered for his unremitting efforts to secure a 
place for Welsh culture in the State system of educa¬ 
tion. Higher ideals of scholarship and a better stan¬ 
dard of written Welsh have established themselves in 
the periodical Press, which is as prolific as ever, new 
ventures constantly taking the place of those which 
do not succeed in making good. In two directions the 
influence of the University, working through its 
colleges, has been manifest. Within a generation, the 
acting of vernacular plays, despite the old Puritan ban 
upon die fihieatrc, has become a favourite pastime of 
the Welsh people^ $0 that the drama ” nts ousted 
the public lecture as the favourite means of raising 
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funds for Nonconformist enterprises. The case is 
clearly one in which the wide cultural influence of 
the University has overcome religious prejudice, and 
much may be hoped for from the movement, which 
at present is but in its infancy. 

Another product of University activity is the revival 
of interest m the folk music or the country. Musical 
skill is an ancient endowment of the Welsh race, as 
Giraldus Cambrensis bears witness, and the bardic 
order was the custodian of musical as well as poetic 
values. But the music of mediaeval Wales has not 
been handed down with the same pious care as its 
poetry; the musical inheritance of the country is a 
certain instinctive aptitude for song and a ouantity of 
simple folk melody, of great variety ana richness. 
Some of these “ Welsh airs ** became widely known at 
the end of the eighteenth century and, like ** The 
Murch of the Men of Harlech,*' nave now travelled 
round the world. These were, however, chiefly har- 
per's tunes, and the famous march is so far from 
Dcing the Welsh national anthem—a light in which 
strangers have sometimes chosen to regard it—that it 
has never had widely recognized Welsh words. The 
achievement of the twentieth century has been the 
recovery from imminent oblivion of the genuine folk 
song—the old airs to which ballads were sung by 
farm lads and lasses, by mothers to their children, 
and by itinerant minstrels in fair and market. It may 
be added that the last hundred and fifty years have 
seen the rise of folk music of a new type in the con¬ 
gregational tunes, of which so many, of undoubted 
merit, have come from the unknown, though others, 
such as the “ Moab ** of Icuan Gwylli (187^ and the 
“ Aberystwyth ” of Joseph Parry (1879), arc from the 
hand of the experienced musician. 

Until the cna of the Great War, Welsh politics was 
dominated by the question of the disestablishment of 
the Church. The example of Ireland had shown what 
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OMild be done in this respect, and itom 1868 onward 
the Church issue was the determining factor in most 
political contests. It had the advantage of a double 
appeal; it met the Nonconformist demand for equality 
and the abolition of privilege, and it also satisEed the 
rising national sentiment which called for the separ¬ 
ate parliamcntaij treatment of Wales. Thus Wales 
was inevitably Liberal, for, although little support 
could be c^Kpcctcd from Gladstone, the successor of 
Welsh squires at Hawarden and an ardent Church¬ 
man, the Welsh demand fitted in well with the 
general outlook of the party, as appeared when the 
matter was at last taken up in earnest, in 1894, by the 
Government of Lord Rosebery. The Act of 1920, 
which closed the controversy, was an agreed measure, 
born of the spirit of reconciliation which followed the 
Armistice; it gave Wales an archbishop, in the person 
of A. G. Edwards, Bishop of St. Asaph, the doughty 
champion of Church interests throughout the pro¬ 
tracted struggle, and has since made possible the 
establishment of new Secs at Swansea and Brecon, 
Monmouth, and Macnan. Meanwhile, the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the country with ecclesiastical questions diver¬ 
ted attention from all other issues, save the kindred 
ones of temperance and education; the electorates were 
swayed by uic eloquence of Dissenting ministers, then 
at tnc height of their influence as “ political Noncon¬ 
formists.” Much enthusiasm was aroused by the entry 
into Parliament in 1886 of Thomas Edward Ellis as 
M.P. for Merionethshire; as a farmer’s son with an 
Oxford training, he was looked up to as the hope of 
Welsh democracy. But, although he secured the 
appointment, in 1893, of a Royal Commission to in¬ 
vestigate land tenure and farming in Wales, no legis- 
latimi fdlowcd, and in i8w he was cut off by death 
m the milst of b^s career, leaving only the memory of 
a cultured and charming personality. Other young 
Liberals kom Wales devoted the energy they could 
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^r€ from the disestablishment struggle to general 
English politics; it is hardk necessary to remind the 
reader how David Llovd George, in this fascinating 
pursuit, outdistanced all his contemporaries and, while 
never ceasing to be the loyal representative of the Caer¬ 
narvon Boroughs, had ultimately on his shoulders the 
high responsibility of piloting the Empire to a success¬ 
ful issue in the world War. 

Politics in Wales has not lost its idealistic tinge, but 
the religious element is no longer dominant The 
county councils have trained new leaders, without the 

E latform power of the preachers, but with greater 
usiness experience. Old-time Liberalism is now 
threatened by two forces: the one powerful and 
dominant, the other strong only in its clear-cut aims 
and its enthusiasm. These arc Labour politics and the 
Nationalist movement. It is no matter of surprise that, 
in an industrial area like the South Wales coalfield, the 
coHicr, the ironworker, and the tinplate roller should 
cease to be content with representatives who only 
echoed middle class opinion, and should send to 
Parliament men drawn from their own class and 
deeply concerned in their own economic problems. At 
first, these were of the Liberal-Labour order, a type 
well represented by William Abraham, miner M.P. 
for the Rhondda Valley (d. 1922), who was as popu¬ 
lar, under the name of “ Mabon,’' on the Eisteddfod 
platform as in the House of Commons. The election, 
in 1900, as a member for Merthyr Tydfil, of Keir 
Hardic, the Scottish miner who had for some years 

E rcviously been the fiery advocate of an independent 
abour Party, may be looked upon as the beginning 
of a new era; it was a clear indication that hencefortn 
industrial Wales would move away from its political 
tics with the rural north and west and ally itself with 
industrial England in a new international and econo¬ 
mic outlook. After a thirty years’ struggle, the Labour 
Party is now in complete possession ol the parKamcn* 
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my rcpi^esmtation of the Smith Wales coalfidid, and, 
until the J^cral election of 1929, its leader, the present 
Prime Minister, sat for the Welsh constituency of 
Aberavon, 

It has been well remarked that since the industrial 
revolution Wales has lost much of the unity it for¬ 
merly possessed. This is apparent, not only in the 
sphere of economics and in the trend of political 
activity, but also in other respects. The Welsh lan¬ 
guage has all but disappeared from Monmouthshire, 
and is now but poorly represented in Newport, Swan¬ 
sea, and Cardiff. It is plain from the example of 
Radnorshire, where the language retreated beyond the 
Wye in the eighteenth century, that, with the passing 
of Welsh, other distinctive features of Welsh life 
must also disappear, save those which are of interest 
only to the antiquary and the anthropologist. Welsh 
patriots have naturally been concerned at me prospect, 
and have sought to cncck the process of disintegration 
by the setting up of national institutions. The first of 
tnese, the University, was followed by the constitution 
of a “ Central Welsh Board,’* to co-ordinate the work 
of the schools established under the provisions of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889. In the 
Board of Education there is now a separate Welsh de¬ 
partment, but this docs not satisfy those who believe 
that Welsh education, in its entirety, should be con¬ 
trolled by a public representative body. Through the 
munificence of Sir John Williams (d. 1926), Wafe has 
a National Library, located at Aberystwyth, where the 
priceless Peniarth MSS., collected by Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt in the seventeenth century, arc, with other 
national treasures, worthily housed. In Cardiff there 
is a fully equipped National Museum, situated in the 
Cathays Park; its dignified buildings form part of an 
impressive ^Hpchitcctural scheme in which tne zeal of 
Ac dtixens has endeavoured to foreshadow Ac future 
of Aat great port as Ac destined capital of Wales. 
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For it is in the mind of many Welshmen that Wales 
cannot maintain its unity and distinctive characteristics 
without separate political, as well as educational and 
cultural institutions; their programme is home rule 
for Wales, with a local Parliament seated at Cardiff 
(or some other centre of the kind) and managing local, 
as distinct from imperial, affairs. In the hands of the 
new Nationalist Party, the demand is pressed further 
still; inspired by the example of Ireland, its adherents 
ask that Dominion status shall be conceded to Wales, 
and meanwhile arc unwilling that the representatives 
of the country should take any part in the transaction 
of business at Westminster. 

Altogether apart from politics, the zeal of the Welsh 
people for what is peculiarly their own is noticeably 
growing more pronounced. In the sixties. The Times 
could confidently allege that the Welsh language was 
the curse of Wales, and that the sooner all Welsh 
specialities disappeared from the face of the earth the 
better. In 1927, a departmental committee of the 
Board of Education issued a report upon the position 
of the language, which involved as its primary assump¬ 
tion that the disappearance of Welsh would be a 
calamity, and that all practicable steps should be taken 
to avert such a catastrophe. The force of opinion in 
the country itself is powerfully augmented by the in¬ 
fluence of the Welsh communities across the border, 
in London, in Liverpool (sometimes dubbed the capital 
of Wales), in Manchester, and in Birmingham. Though 
not so widely dispersed as the Irish and the Scotch, me 
Welsh have shown an aptitude for colonizadon; Penn¬ 
sylvania was largely peopled by Welsh Quakers, and 
me United States has many Welsh-speaking communi¬ 
ties. An interesting experiment was the founding, on 
the banks of the Chuout River in Patagonia, of a 
colony which was intended to be an independent centre 
of Welsh culture; though now politically subject to the 
Argentine Republic, it retains its Welm speech, and, 
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afmr many trying exmiences» has become a pros- 
perons semcment. North, south, ^ cast, and west, 
Welshmen will be found singing at patriotic gather¬ 
ings what has become within the last forty years the 
’^S^lsh national anthem, the strain of H&i Wlad fy 
Nhadau** (Old Land of my Fathers), of which the 
broad and simple melody was composed by Evan 
James of Pontypridd, and me words written by his son 
James, This sketch of the chequered history of many 
thousands of years may well close with the familiar 
refrain— 

Gwlad, gwlad, plcidiol wyf Tm gwlad* 

Tra in6r yn fur i’r bur hoff baa, 

O bydded i’r h£n laith barhau! 
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A HISTORY OF LONDON 


CHAPTER I 

THE EARLIEST KNOWLEDGE OF LONDON 

It is impossible at present to state at what period the 
twin hills of ancient London were first inhabited, nor 
has anyone yet produced evidence for stating which 
of the two hills divided by die Walbrook was first 
occupied. The desire to fix a date for the foundation 
of the great capital of a vast empire is naturally 
strong. One hungers to know why and when the first 
settlers chose that particular ground on the north bank 
of the Thames; archaeologists examine and re-examine 
the evidence; their deductions are argued and opposing 
views are taken, but the questions remain to a great 
extent unanswered. 

The circumstances controlling the problem can be 
stated briefly as follows: When a non-mountainous 
country is in its primitive and untamed condition its 
rivers arc its roads. Thus the Thames in prehistoric 
times became the most important highway of the low¬ 
lands of Britain, and on its easily navigated surface 
the early inhabitants penetrated the country long 
before tracks had begun to make anything but the 
firm and dry downlands freely accessible. This great 
ready-made means of communication faced the main¬ 
land of Europe, whence came invading foreigners and 
also traders. Even the simplest forms of commerce 
require a rendezvous and a safe place for landing the 
goods which cannot immediately be disposed of by 
barter or more complicated methods. 

5 
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At a point on the Thames where the tide had to a 
great extent spent its force, and where the waterway 
its cnaracter from an estuary to that of a 
rwr, there were two fairly extensive gravelly hills on 
the north bank. A creek divided them and another 
lay at the foot of the more westerly plateau. There 
was thus in this place a very definite invitation to the 
local tribes to meet where two exceedingly convenient 
harbours provided safe anchorage or mooring for the 
frailest craft, and where, on spacious areas of dry 
land adjoining, buying, selling, or bartering could 
be transacted under the best conditions possible. This 
place came to he called by a name which first appears 
in the Romanised form of Londinium, from which 
comes the modern name London. There seems little 
doubt that the Romans found a trading settlement 
on the spot, for the name is Celtic; but while there 
arc sound reasons for thinking it probable that the first 
beginnings of a port were in times quite remote from 
the Roman conquest, yet such archxological evidence 
as exists lends little support to the existence of a pre- 
Roman occupation of the site. It may be that nearly 
all traces of the Celtic settlement were destroyed in 
Roman times. The foundations of the average build¬ 
ings would go right through the shallow accumula¬ 
tions of the earlier inhabitants, and on this account, 
together with the fact that the name is Celtic, the 
scarcity of pottery which can be dated earlier than the 
first century a.d. docs not appear to give one quite 
sufficient ground for denying the existence of London 
in pre-Roman times. 

A few stone implements of the palaeolithic age and 
two or three others of the later or neolithic period 
have been discovered in the City area and are in the 
GuildhaW Museum, together with various db\ects of 
the Broo^lp Age. 'ITicsc indicate that the site was not 
unknown to the earliest inhabitants of Britain, Of the 
late Celtic period a number of objects have been, 
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brought to light within the boundaries of the Roman 
dty, but for a very large proportion of these 
there is insufficient information concerning the cir¬ 
cumstances and position of their discovery, and the 
majoritv cannot oe dated with sufficient precision to 
make tnem valuable documents with which to aid in 
building up the early history of London. 

It is true that Caesar does not mention London, but 
he omits to name any place in Britain although he 
was for some time in the neighbourhood of Canter¬ 
bury, which then bore a British name. Dio Cassius 
is equally indifferent to the nomenclature of towns in 
the island. It need not therefore be supposed that 
none existed. There is, in addition, the fact that the 
site of London was at a point where the areas occupied 
by four of the most important tribes of Southern 
Britain appear to have met. This circumstance must 
have been extremely favourable to trade. 

It will thus be seen that certain evidence points 
towards the likelihood of the site of London having 
been occupied to some extent in prehistoric times and 
other evidence of a negative character renders this un¬ 
certain. Those who incline to believe that the site 
which appealed to the Romans would also have been 
likely to attract the Celtic people who knew it inti¬ 
mately ask why a British name was given to a 
newly founded city and how it was that when, in 
the fourth century, the purely Roman name of 
Augusta was bestowed upon it, that proud title proved 
itself incapable of holding out against the old name. 
When Cirta in Numidia was renamed Constantine 
the ancient appellation was entirely dropped. 

There is the further problem of the Roman roads 
which converge upon the reach of the Thames between 
Chelsea and Westminster instead of London. The 
road from Kent, afterwards called Watling 
aims straight for Westminster. The Edgwarc Road, 
which follows the Roman way to Chester, points to 
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almost the same spot. The presumption is that the 
British tracks led to a ford in the river at West* 
minster or Chelsea, missing the site of London by a 
good two miles. It could be argued that on this 
account no settlement worth the name existed there at 
that time. On the other hand, the lack of a bridge 
would oblige traffic to go the additional distance up¬ 
stream, and as soon as a bridge was built the short 
connecting road would be constructed. It is quite 
possible that this is what actually happened. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that York, the great 
legionary headquarters in the military zone of Britain, 
was not directly approached by the Roman trunk road 
from the capital to the Northern frontier. It was 
directed upon Aid borough, and to reach York it was 
necessary to turn very much towards the cast. The 

g osition is, in fact, a fairly close parallel with that of 
Oman London. 

It may be that the question of the age of the capital 
will never be known with any precision and that future 
generations will have to be content with going over 
the evidence and forming their own opinions. 


CHAPTER II 

DURING THE ROMAN PERIOD 

C/Esar’s serious attack upon Britain in 54 b.c. and his 
subjugation of the soutn-eastern corner of the island 
does not lift the veil of obscurity from the site of 
London. When, however, after the defeated tribes had 
been paying tribute for ninety-seven years, the 
Emperor C^udius decided to add the island to the 
Roman Empire, the historian Dio Cassius refers to 
severe fighting at the bridge across the Thames, and 
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all available evidence points to this having been 
situated at London. It is more than probable, there- 
fore, that, whatever had been the setdement on the 
twin hills in Caesar’s time, by a.d. 43 the site had 
sufficient inhabitants to build a timber bridge across 
the river. From very remote times the Celdc people 
had ample knowleage as to the best methods of 
driving piles for the construction of houses on the 
margins of rivers and lakes, and Caesar’s comments on 
the ships built by the traders in the Channel show 
clearly that these tribes were exceedingly capable in 
the use of heavy timber. There were, therefore, no 
insurmountable difficulties in the way when the iirst 
Londoners decided to span the river with a bridge. 

When the conquering legions under the veteran 
General Aulus Plautius reached the Thames and over¬ 
came the resistance of the Britons where stood the 
bridge, they crossed to the northern bank and waited 
there for the arrival of the Emperor. The resistance 
of the tribes led by Caratacus was broken and the task 
of advancing to his capital and inflicting a final defeat 
upon him was to be carried out in the presence of 
Claudius himself. It seems very clear, therefore, that 
the ceremonial reception of a Roman EiMcror took 
place at, or close to, London in a.d. 44. The legions 
marched towards Colchester (Camulodunum), Cara¬ 
tacus made another stand, was overcome and fled to 
the West, and the Roman troops took possession of 
the British capital. 

In the sixteen years which succeeded there is no 
reference to London, but it is significant that in the 
year 60 the Roman Imperial Procurator’s headquarters 
were not at Colchester. He evidently had located him¬ 
self at a more accessible centre for administrative 
purposes. That this was London can scarcely be 
doubted. Colchester had clearly been found to be off 
the board from the point of view of general conveni¬ 
ence. Trade did not naturally gravitate to that some- 
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what remote corner of the territory of the Trino- 
hantes. London had not yet been dignified by the 
name of a colony, but had become (according to 
Tacitus) thronged with great numbers of merchants 
and abundance of merchandize. It was, it seems, a 
place of growing commercial importance without any 
military significance whatever. There were no defences 
and die few troops quartered there were doubtless little 
more than were required for guards, orderlies, and 
messengers. 

Thus when, in a.d. 6o, the great revolt led by 
Boudicca (wrongly, Boadicca), Queen of the Iceni, 
brought to Londinium a great host of victory-intoxi¬ 
cated Britons, Paulinus, the Roman Governor-General 
and Commandcr-in-Chicf, decided against making a 
stand there. He had come south from Anglesey by 
forced marches with a view to a concentration of his 
forces at London. To his amazement the town was 
merely overcrowded with fugitives who had fled 
thither from the savage tribesmen; none of the other 
forces at his disposal had arrived at the place of con¬ 
centration. The busy commercial centre was there¬ 
fore evacuated; presumably Paulinus thought it well 
to get the Thames between him and me enemy. 
London was soon in flames and those of its in¬ 
habitants left there were slaughtered with every form 
of cruelty. As every schooiDoy knows, Boudicca’s 
victorious progress came to a sudden end when she 
forced a battle upon Paulinus’s well-disciplined 
legionaries and the burnt-out ruins of what had been 
prosperous Londinium were soon rcoccupicd. The 
place was rebuilt, no doubt with more durable 
materials, and before long became adorned with digni¬ 
fied structures. It is also probable that the landward 
defensive wall was built at this time. 

For mof^ than two centuries history records nothing 
^ whatever of the busy and wealthy port on the Thames. 
\ In that long period of imintcrruptcd prosperity London 
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assumed unchallenged pre-eminence among the towns 
of Roman Britain. In size, population, and wealth 
the port on the Thames outstripped every other place 
in the island. Its area (within the walls) of 350 acres 
may be compared with Corinium (Chichester), the 
next largest city, covering 240 acres, and Vcrulamium 
(St. Albans) with only 203. The basilica of Londinium 
was proportionately larger than those of the two places 
mentioned, and there can be little doubt that all the 
public buildings, temples, and other large edifices 
would have been on correspondingly imposing lines. 

The fact that there was at this period no history to 
record, points emphatically to an exceptionally unevent¬ 
ful epoch of peace and prosperity. There were anxious 
times for the Commandcr-in-Chief when at different 
periods there occurred serious risings on the northern 
frontier. Military disasters of such importance took 
place that Emperors on various occasions hurried to 
Britain, and London no doubt saw Hadrian and Septi- 
mius Sever us on their way up to York and the remoter 
regions of Caledonia; but these rumblings of warfare 
were far off, and if they meant anything to London it 
amounted to little more than an increased demand for 
supplies and eauipment for the troops—excellent busi¬ 
ness for a number of merchants—and interesting items 
of news to discuss over the dining-tables and in the 
forum and taverns. 

During these two centuries the first influences of 
Christianity must have found their way into the capital. 
By the middle of the third century there may have 
been some sort of organised British Church in the 
country, for one of the raartyrologies mentions a Bishop 
of Londinium named Augulus. To the Synod of Arc- 
late (Arles) held in 314 went a Bishop of London 
named Rcstitutus, who was one of the three represent¬ 
ing Britain at that council of the Early Church. About 
the year 420 Fastidius held the Bishopric of London, 
but of all three Bishops nothing more is known, and 
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of dicir dioceses there is no information whatever. 
Even the help giv^n by archeology is extremely slight. 
It takes the form of the Christian monogram ‘^Chi- 
Rho) impressed on earthenware lamps and some small 
ingots oi pewter and a few indications of crosses on 
mosaic pavements. In addition, there is a very early 
font at St. Ethcldreda’s Church in Ely Place, Holborn, 
which may stand on the site of a Christian place of 
worship just outside the city walls. 

The prosperity of Britain and its capital was not 
seriously interrupted until the latter half of the fourth 
century, for, although many parts of the Empire were 
suffering severely from invasion, famine, and civil war, 
the province of Britannia remained unaffected to any 
considerable extent by these disruptive happenings. 
The evil effects of a usurper were, however, felt tempo¬ 
rarily in Londinium in 296. Eleven years before this 
the threat of invasion from overseas by the Saxons had 
necessitated the appointment of an admiral of the fleets 
based on Richborough and Boulogne. The man chosen 
was Carausius, a Menapian of Northern Gaul. So 
decisive was the power placed in his hands that he 
and the fleet under him felt strong enough to mutiny. 
Proclaiming himself local emperor, he soon won over 
the Roman army in Britain, and demonstrated his 
authority by setting up a mint in Londinium, from 
which poured a very great quantity of gold, silver, and 
bronze. This was the first Roman coinage known with 
certainty to have been issued in Britain in the period 
of Roman dominion. 

In 293, Carausius was murdered bv an officer named 
Allcctus, who maintained himself for three years as 
usurping local emperor after the manner of his prede¬ 
cessor. He continued the mint at Londinium. Con- 
stantius “ Chlorus,” the sub-Emperor of the West, was 
then strong^nough to attack him with two fleets, one 
of which sailed up the Thames to the capital. The 
other fleet had landed a considerable force which dc- 
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fcatcd the troops under Allectus. The usurer was 
slain, and the survivors of the battle, largely Frankish 
mercenaries, retreated in confusion to Londinium, and 
were plundering recklessly in the city and killing those 
who resisted when the fleet of Constantius providenti¬ 
ally dropped anchor in the Pool, Armed forces were 
quickly landed, and the mercenaries met their fate in 
the streets and houses wherein they were caught. 

This second disturbance to the peace of Roman 
London—236 years had passed since the first during 
Boudicca’s rebellion—caused infinite alarm in every 
circle of life in Londinium. The saving of the city 
from the horde of Frankish mercenaries was commemo¬ 
rated by a very remarkable gold medallion, struck, not 
in Londinium, but in Treves, on which the rescued 
city is represented by the figure of a woman kneeling 
at a gateway identified by the letters LON. In front of 
her is a unireme, or galley, with a single tier of oars, 
and over it Constantius is shown carrying a spear and 
astride a heavy war-horse. 

If, as is probable, Londinium were walled at tliis 
time, the gates must have been opened to the defeated 
troops of Allectus by the guards left in the city. 
Although it cannot be stated with absolute certainty 
that the landward wall was erected in the first cen¬ 
tury, all the evidence existing points to that early date. 
At two later periods when, no doubt, great dangers 
threatened, the defensive ditch was deepened and 
trebled in width and forty or fifty bastions were added 
to the three landward sides. So enduring was the great 
work that, excluding the river frontage, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be standing to-day had it not gradually come 
to be regarded as an inconvenience to the inhabitants. 
The wail towards the land, patched and rebuilt a 
great deal above a certain height, was to a great ex¬ 
tent standing until 1766, when the Commissioners of 
Sewers obtained Parliamentary sanction for its demoli¬ 
tion. In spite of this, portions of some of the bastions. 
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and many sections of the wall are still standing, mainly 
embedded in modern construction. Few arc aware that 
near the Tower the wall can be seen from the Roman 
lower courses to the medieval parapet walk. 

After the relief of Londinium in 296 no other event is 
recorded concerning the capital until 367. In this period 
of seventy years, although the menace of the Saxon 
invaders was growing rather than diminishing, the 
prosperity would appear to have been maintained. 
There were, indeed, probably few cities within the 
wide limits of the Roman Empire which carried on so 
successfully in the fourth century, when the far-flung 
frontiers were giving way in all directions under the 
tremendous pressure of the barbarian onslaught. Its 
insular position, while it compelled naval as well as 
military defence, was in a sense its safety. So long as 
the Saxon shore was well patrolled, trading vessels 
could sail from the Pool, and, passing inside Thanct, 
slip across to Boulogne and other Channel ports with 
slight risk. And the longer sea voyages to Bordeaux 
and beyond were no doubt hardly more dangerous ex¬ 
cept from stress of weather. On this account, the 
carriage from Londinium of the abundant wheat and 
other cereals, lead, silver, and perhaps iron, woollen 
goods, hides, cattle, oysters and pearls, slaves from the 
Northern frontiers, and many other commodities would 
have continued with little aclay or interruption. 

The city at this period had reached the zenith of its 
fame. It ranked, no doubt, with those forming the 
group immediately below such mighty units as Rome, 
Alexandria, Milan, and Constantinople, The public 
buildings, if no*; famous for their art, could not have 
been lacking in a certain splendour and dignity, and 
the houses of ibc richest citizens were, no doubt, 
adorned with much taste and furnished with every 
luxury. Tbe^verage Londoner was probably well 
dressed, and tnc bams would have drawn to them all 
the better classes of society. 
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Because the slight survivals of the monumcnu of 
the Roman age of London arc so little known, and still 
less thought upon, the average man and woman of to¬ 
day finds it extremely hard to realise that the city was 
in all respects run on the usual Roman lines, with 
certain modifications induced by the climate, local con¬ 
ditions, and the conservative tendencies of the British. 
Being mainly a commercial city, Londinium, with its 
cosmopolitan inhabitants, was doubtless less Celtic 
than any other in the island. Every tongue along the 
western coasts of Europe and throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean would be spoken on the qu^s and in the river¬ 
side lodging-houses and taverns. Every religious cult 
would find its votaries among the floating population 
by the waterside. It need not on this account be 
tnought that the city had no cohesiveness. On the con¬ 
trary, it has from the first appeared to possess an intense 
local patriotism which has caused it to come through 
disaster after disaster without losing its powers of 
recuperation. 

In 367 the defences of Britain on land and sea gave 
way almost simultaneously, and hordes of savage 
Northern tribesmen swarmed southwards over the 
peaceful Midlands, burning, plundering, and killing as 
they went. Fortified towns held out, but in large areas 
small undefended places and the isolated homesteads 
were surrounded by the barbarians, and the descrip¬ 
tion of the invasion given by Ammianus Marccllinus 
allows one to believe that the capital was practically 
isolated. The legions and the auxiliaries appear to have 
suffered so terribly as to be unable to make any efforts 
to check the horrible flood of destruction. 

The province was saved when the Emperor Valcn- 
tinian L sent his great Spanish general, Count Theo¬ 
dosius, to Britain with heavy reinforcements. The 
invaders were rounded up or driven out and the 
frontier restored, but it is improbable that the country 
ever fully recovered from the disaster. The population 
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of the capital must have been temporarily increased 
through a certain percentage of the ncighoouring in¬ 
habitants being homeless and through the natural fear 
of rccommcnang life in the open country. Had not 
bastions been added at an earlier date they would 
certainly have been erected at this time. Some of 
those which show signs of hurried construction miv 
possibly belong to tlic very last years of the fourth, 
century, when Stilicho, the great Vandal Magistcr 
Militum, or virtual ruler of the Western Empire 
under the foolish Emperor Honorius, paid great atten¬ 
tion to the land defences of Britain, 

There is little more to tell of the history of 
Londinium. The contemporary historians make no 
further references to it. The latest document that 
mentions the city is the Notitia Dignitatum —some¬ 
thing between a Stateman’s Year Book and an Army 
List—^which may have been written as late as a.i>. 429, 
but is perhaps of earlier date. In it there is reference to 
the Treasury being at Londinium. The name Augusta 
had been l>estowed upon the city not long before the 
disaster of 367. 

In the early years of the fifth century the imperative 
need for reinforcements on the Continent resulted in 
orders being sent to Britain for the removal of the 
three legions which had defended it so long. There¬ 
after, me Romanised Britons were compelled to 
organise their own defences. They raised and trained 
.sufficient troops to maintain the struggle with the over¬ 
seas invaders for well over a century, but after the year 
457, when it is mentioned that the British army was 
defeated in a battle on the River Cray, in Kent, and 
retreated to the shelter of the walls of Londinium, 
there is no further reference to the capital until early 
in the seventh century, when the pale dawn of history 
again steals upgn the city. 
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CHAPTER III 

LONDON IN THE DARK AGES 

Throughout the four centuries when Britain was a 
Roman province, London was governed from Rome 
except during the comparatively brief periods when 
usurpers were in control. After the chaotic interval 
when the Roman city w^as obliged to defend itself, 
it must almost inevitably have become for a certain 
period the centre of sovereign power in Britain, In 
subsequent times, however, the ancient cin^ seems to 
have been compelled to become a detached city-state* 
Kingdoms might rise and fall, new dynasties appear, 
invaders might control the eastern coastal districts and 
sweep past the city to the West, but London went 
on her way determined to hold herself independent. 
Her impregnable walls appear to have made it pos¬ 
sible to retain this isolation throughout the century 
and a half of Anglo-Saxon invasion. It has frequently 
been stated that London, in, or soon after, the reign 
of Honorius, having been overcome by the attacks of 
the overseas invaders, was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
that its inhabitants fled or were killed, and that until 
the beginning of the. seventh century the once proud 
city remained a ghost-haunted waste of crumbling 
ruins. There is, however, much evidence for believing 
that the great city continued its existence in spite of 
having to pass through a time of infinite stress and 
hardship, during which the overseas trade, upon which 
its wealth had to a large extent been built up, almost 
vanished. With a much shrunken population and, as 
a consequence, a considerable amount of dilapidation 
and decay in its streets, it is probable that Londinium 
held out against the invaders, and that when the 
English had established themselves firmly in the neigh¬ 
bouring counties and the hostility had naturally^ died 
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down, the Romano*British city-state gradually became 
absorbed into one of the newly formed kingdoms. 
Had Londinium ever been taken by storm it is 

S uite inconceivable that such a tremendous event 
lould not have been mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, .which refers to it as being securely in 
British hands as late as 457. There is also the fact that 
the city was not renamed as were Canterbury and St. 
Albans, while Ludgatc and Dowgatc appear to be 
Celtic rather than English. Beyond this it is worth 
remembering that the Londoners possessed extra-mural 
rights in Middlesex which they held to with great 
tenacity. This area adjoining tne city has been com¬ 
pared by Sir Laurence Gomme with the Roman 
pomatriutn, which was left free front buildings out¬ 
side the walls of a town, and he has also drawn 
attention to various ancient usages and rights which 
it has been the custom of London to claim from 
Anglo-Saxon times onwards. How far he was right 
in urging that these ancient rights, which are curiously 
Latin in form, had had their origin when London was 
a Roman city is much disputed. After considering 
all the evidence there seems to be sufficient ground 
for regarding it as very probable that London was 
never left entirely uninhabited. There are modern 
instances in the devastated areas of France and 
Belgium of the return of populations to wrecked cities 
after an interval of a few years, and perhaps there 
were brief periods during the Dark Ages when 
la^ndon was evacuated, but the silence of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle appears to be almost conclusive evi¬ 
dence against any such signal success upon the part 
of the invaders. 

Seven years after the landing of Augustine and his 
monks in Kent in 597 the long silence of history in 
regard to tendon is broken by a reference to the 
appointment of Abbot Mcllitus to the Bishopric of 
London. Until the death of iEthclbcrht in 616 Mcllitus 
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continued to work in London and appears to have 
converted from heathenism Sxberht, Kin^ of the East 
Saxons, in whose territory London was situated- His 
sons, however, had been very little affected by the new 
teaching, and on the death of their father, Sigeberht, 
his successor, and his brothers treated Mellitus and 
those who attended the Eucharistic celebrations with 
roughness, interrupting the services and demanding 
the consecrated bread without submitting to baptism- 
On meeting with firm refusal Mellitus and his 
followers were ejected from the kingdom and even¬ 
tually took refuge in France. This setback no doubt 
resulted in the desecration of the first St. Paul's 
Cathedral, if not its entire destruction. Unfortunately, 
nothing is known of that early structure. More than 
possibly it was a Roman building adapted for the 
new worship, for although Bede states that King 
iEthclbcrht built the Church of St. Paul he also men¬ 
tions that Pope Gregory the Great instructed Mellitus 
to convert temples “ from the worship of devils to the 
service of the true Ciod.'* London having been cut 
off from its relations with the Christian Church, the 
twilight of heathendom again falls upon the city. 
There may have been a certain increase in trade owing 
to the gradual recovery of agriculture and industry 
consequent on the comparative cessation of hostilities. 
Bede refers to London as a mart of many nations,” 
and elsewhere mentions the fact of prisoners of war 
being sold as slaves in London. 

After an interval of some forty years it appears that 
Cedd, who was active in Essex at that time, began to 
have some sort of influence over the Saxons ruled by 
Sigeberht IL and on this account has been called 
Bishop of London on the frailest authority. London 
in time came under the control of the Kings of Mercia 
and then passed to Wessex, whose power grew and 
whose dominion extended under that energetic law¬ 
giver, King Inc. The fact that he refers to Earconwald, 
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who became Bishop of London about as “ my 
Bishop,” seems to imply that the King of Wessex had 
secured control of me great walled town on the 
Thames. When Inc died in 726 his kingdom very 
rapidly disintc^ated. Mercia, recovered under iEtheL 
bald and London once more was included within its 
boundaries. 

How far these and subsequent changes in England 
affected London is not known. It is quite possible that 
the city-state contrived to continue to administer its 
own affairs and carry on its trade with a certain 
detachedness from the warring states which in turn 
claimed it as a part of their possessions. Nothing is 
known at this early period of how the city was 
governed; one must be guided by the possibilities in 
any ideas one forms. No existing record mentions a 
portreeve or any official until the reign of Edward 
the Confessor more than two centuries later, but there 
seems some justification for believing that at an early 
date the Bishop of London and a portreeve would be 
the two most powerful personages in the fast-recover¬ 
ing town, as was the case in 1066 when William the 
Conqueror addressed his charter to them. 

The new St. Paul’s, built or renovated by Bishop 
Earconwald, appears to have had some claims to splen¬ 
dour, and it is very probable that Ix)ndon was re¬ 
viving very much from the state of decay and dilapi¬ 
dation into which it had fallen during the fifth 
century. It is probable that all new builclings would 
have been of timber, with roofs of thatch, for brick¬ 
making entirely ceased not long after the collapse of 
the Roman authority and stone-masons were few. The 
repair of a stone building of importance with stone 
taicen from an adjoining ruin is, however, equally 
likely. The city had doubtless become highly in¬ 
flammable ihd was destined to remain so for ten 
centuries. 

The years of London’s renewed prosperity were, 
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however, numbered. The black-sailed ships of the 
Northmen (or Vikings), which had brought many 
anxious moments to Charles the Great, were, in the 
first half of the ninth century, more and more fre¬ 
quently seen off the coasts of England. The sack of 
the famous monastery of Lindisfarnc in 793 was not 
followed at once by other raids. “ The heathen men,” 
as they arc called in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, were 
busy with easier prey in Ireland, Scotland, and Frank- 
land (France). It was in about 833 that they began their 
attacks on England, and in 839 or soon afterwards one 
reads that they caused great slaughter in London. 
How they entered the strongly walled city will prob¬ 
ably never be known. Perhaps the riverside defences 
had collapsed to some extent and through these 
breaches the fierce Northmen axed their way. The 
Londoners drove out the attackers, and it would seem 
impossible that the city should not have at once put 
itself in a stale of defence, and yet twelve years 
later, in 851, the Northmen again stormed London. 
I'hc Chronicle is painfully brief, merely mentioning 
chat 35a ships came into the Thames estuary, that 
their crews landed, apparently, both in Essex and in 
Kent, for the storming of London took place about 
the same time as the fall of Canterbury. 

These two disasters, told with so few words, may 
well have been the worst experienced by the city since 
the sack by Boudicca. They arc certainly the only ones 
recorded apart from the plundering and rioting 
caused by the mercenaries of AUectus. The North¬ 
men were great destroyers and used fire very freely. 
When darkness fell on that tragic day in 851 the 
waters of the Pool no doubt reflected the great columns 
of flame and the showers of sparks that arose from the 
burning city—for burnt it must have been. The 
great neat no doubt calcined the walls of Roman 
buildings and caused such destruction that, when 
London was rebuilt, the Roman street plan, if it sur- 
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vived, as is oossible, the chaotic years of the fifth 
century, would have to a great extent disappeared. 
Perhaps some of the streets had been lost in the earlier 
pcrioci and those which had survived disappeared 
after this great disaster. The victorious Danish forces 
crossed the Thames with Winchester as their objective, 
but were met at Aclea {? Ocklcy in Surrey) by the 
army of Wessex and suffered a crushing defeat. The 
Londoners were therefore free to repair tneir walls and 
reconstruct their houses. It is not known, however, to 
what extent the inhabitants had been slaughtered or 
what attempts at reconstruction took place. 

Nothing is recorded concerning the ruined city until 
twenty-one years later, when the Northmen came 
down the Thames from Reading and wintered in 
London. The record of this event is, unfortunately, too 
brief to enable one to understand what happened, but 
it would seem that the town was too weak to make 
any serious resistance. Had it recovered so little in 
two decades that its inhabitants were incapable of 
putting up a fight? It is at least clear that the 
Viking fleets held London for some years, and that 
the place was more or less in their hands until 886. 
In tnat year Alfred, who had become King in 871, 
obtained possession of the once opulent and all-power¬ 
ful dty, repaired its breached walls, and made it habit¬ 
able once more. Between the disaster of 851 and the 
restoration by Alfred the interval was 35 years, and it 
may be that London was more or less depopulated 
during a considerable portibn of that time. Yet Half- 
dcnc, the Dane, had minted silver pennies while he 
was in London, which suggests the presence of skilled 
craftsmen and a good deal more. The recovery was 
definimly due to Alfred, and still London possesses 
no statue of that wisest, noblest, and most far-sighted 
0( English soikreigns! 

Alfred struck coins to commemorate the resuscita¬ 
tion of London in which the name of the dty appears 
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in abbreviated form (Londi) on the reverse, almost 
exactly as on Halfdcnc’s coins. Strangely enough, he 
omitted the cross inserted by the Viking. 

Now began the long and fierce phase of the struggle 
with the Northmen, during which London played a 
vital part as the key to the possession of the Thames 
Valley. So long as the strongly walled city with its 
bridge was held by the English d^c invaders could not 
reach Wessex in their ships. In the capable hands of 
Alfred’s son-indaw iEthcired, who, as Ealdorman of 
Mercia, controlled the shrunken territory of the great 
(Jffa, London was held securely. Its integrity un¬ 
doubtedly contributed a most vital element in the task 
of clearing the Vikings out of England. 

During the century which followed the restoration 
of London scarcely anything is recorded of the city 
save that it suffered severely from plague in 961 ana 
in the same year St. Paul’s Minster was burned, 
'rhcrc was also a disastrous fire in 982. When England 
was once more subjected to the attacks of the North¬ 
men, or Danes, it was at London in 992 that a power¬ 
ful fleet was assembled at the instance of iEthclrcd 
and the Witan, one of the admirals being none other 
than the aged iElfstan, Bishop of London. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this was a time when treason was rife among 
the nobles. Disunion and distrust gave the Vikings 
their opportunity. In 994 Sweyn and Oiaf blockaded 
London with a fleet of nincty-fpur vessels and, as 
usual, attempted to set it on nre, only to find that 
what was possible in 851 could not be repeated, and 
they withcrew, having “ sustained more harm and 
evil than they ever supposed that any citizens could 
inflict upon them ”—obviously an early instance of 
the good fighting material to be found in town-dwell¬ 
ing “ contcmptiblcs ” when roused. 

In the early years of the next century the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle records how the Danes often attacked 
London, ** but glory be to God, that it yet standeth 
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firm: and th<^ ever there met with ill fare/' One 
seems to read in this a complete recovery of that spirit 
of London which had caused it to hola out amid the 
disasters of the first half of the fifth century and, for 
all that is known to rfic contrary, during the four 
hundred years which followed. At the very moment 
when the treacherous Eadric “ Streona ** (the Grasper) 
was paying blackmail to the Danes in the form of the 
huge sum of 48,000 pounds of silver, the body of 
Alphege (or iElfeah), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom they had murdered while a prisoner in their 
hands, was brought into London and deposited with 
great ceremony in St. Paul’s. 

Throughout the disastrous years of the reign of 
^Ethclred, the Ill-Counselled or Redeless (incorrectly 
“ the Unready ’*), London was always staunch and 
successful in its resistance. Even when the youthful 
but redoubtable Cnut laid siege to the city, it held 
out and was relieved by that good general, King 
Eadmund 11 . On his death the Londoners hnd no 
choice but to accept Cnut as his successor. There¬ 
upon they bad to produce 10,500 pounds of silver 
towards me paying-off of the new King’s army of 
mercenaries. That it was capable of finding this great 
sum is evidence of the city’s remarkable prosperity. 
The young king thought it necessary to secure him¬ 
self by the execution of all likely to be dangerous, 
among whom was the arch-traitor Eadric “die 
Grasper.” He was summarily disposed of in London, 
according to one account being felled with an axe 
at Cnut’s order and in his presence. 

The hot-tempered young Viking became, as the 
years passed, sincerely religious, and allied himself 
^oscly to the English clergy. As a consequence of this 
a solemn occasion was witnessed in London in 1023, 
when the rctnains of the murdered Archbishop 
Alphege were, in the presence of the king and a great 
assemblage of clergy and laity, taken to Southwark by 
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water and there received by Archbishop iEthelnoth 
and conveyed to Canterbury. If Matthew of West¬ 
minster may be trusted, Cnut, as an act of penitence 
no doubt, lifted the body from the tomb with his own 
hands. The story given in the same Chronicle of 
Cnut’s order to the tide to advance no farther, else¬ 
where described as taking place at Westminster, is 
another illustration of the remarkable change which 
came over this young warrior king. 

Harthaenut, the second son to succeed to the throne, 
was seized with a fit at Lambeth (possibly Clapham) 
while drinking at a wedding feast and died soon ater- 
wards; then, before he was buried, “ all men cnose 
E-adward for King in London.'* Thus “ the Con¬ 
fessor,” that helpless son of “ the Ill-Counselled" 
iEthclred, who was more fitted for a monastery than 
a palace, assumed nominal control of the affairs of 
England until the last year of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
In that time very little is recorded sa\c for a naval 
demonstration made at London by Earl Godwin, as 
the result of which the Norman episcopal advisers of 
the king deemed it advisable to escape from the city, 
wliich tncy succeeded in doing by cutting their way 
through the guards at Aldgate. 

In 1042 Wulfgar is mentioned as Portrec\'C of 
London—the first name associated with that high 
office. From this time forward, England being 
brought more and more under Norman influence, 
rlic records become less brief, and during the next 
century the history of London expands until the mists 
of the Dark Ages are quite dispersed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NORMAN LONDON 

The year 1066 was only five days old when Edward 
the Confessor died at Westminster, and on the 
morrow Harold, the son of Godwin, was crowned 
King of England in his stead. In May Halley’s 
comet appeared and caused much anxiety, tor all men 
looked upon it as a portent—but of what? Londoners 
had not long to w^ait. There was a blow preparing 
for^ngland across the Channel. William the Norman 
laid claim to the English Crown, and it was known 
that an invasion on a great scale would take place 
if Harold’s fleet could not defeat the Norman host 
before it landed. London was the royal headquarters, 
and there was gathered the sea and land power of 
his realm. It was the greatest armv and navy ever 
brought together by an English Icing. Prolonged 
suspense and anxiety were felt in the city, for the 
threatened blow did not fall until the autumn was 
come. On September 28 William landed on the 
Sussex coast and the dread moment had arrived. 

Harold, fresh from a victory in the North, was 
back in London on October 7, and from thence he 
marched to meet the invader. In his army went a 
large force of the men of the city. On the 14th was 
fought the Battle of Senlac Hill, It was the last 
time that Londoners were to wield their axes and 
swords under the banner bearing the dragon of the 
descendants of the great Alfred, for from the south 
there soon came little parties of survivors of the 
battle bringing the staggering news of an irretrievable 
disaster. When Esegar the Staller arrived wounded 
and was carried across London Bridge in a litter, the 
full story of the defeat became known. Not only 
were the King and his noble brothers among the 
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dead, but with them lav nearly every leader around 
whom it might have teen possible to rally. The 
situation was indeed dark, but London could still 
fight, for her defences were in good order. The levies 
from the Midlands and the North under their Earls 
Eadwinc and Morkcrc had reached the city, and there 
seemed every reason for resisting the Normans. Pre¬ 
parations for the defence went forward apace. 

On the news coming in that the enemy had reached 
Ikrkhampstcad, it appeared that William’s object 
was to isolate the city, and the new situation caused 
the loyalty of the two Northern carls to evaporate. 
England’s separate parts had not been sufficiently 
vv elded to hold together in this crisis, and London 
found herself denuded of defenders and alone. Even 
so, the reputation of the city was sufficiently formid¬ 
able for William to be wary of burning his nngers by 
bringing his host to attack its towered defences. To 
win over the wealthy Londoners by fair words would 
suit him far better than a long-drawn-out siege in 
winter. Both sides had much to gain by a peaceful 
settlement of the issue, and there was the material 
fact that the Bishop of London was a Norman and 
no doubt voiced the foreign element among the in¬ 
habitants when the discussion as to submission or 
otherwise took place. Traders are inclined to favour 
strong rulers who arc able to establish and maintain 
peace, and thus the Witan accepted William the 
Norman as King of England, and he found himself 
master of London without striking a blow. 

Before his entry into the city he ordered suitable 
preparations for his “ royal magnificence ” and also 
the erection within the walls of a stockaded citadel— 
afterwards made permanent as a great stone fortress 
which came to be known as the Tower of London. 
The coronation ceremony took place at Westminster, 
accompanied by bloodshed, but this was due to a mis¬ 
understanding on the part of the troops outside the 
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abbey church who, hearing a great shout of approval, 
misinterpreted it as the beginning of a disturbance 
of the ceremony. 

Evidence of the new ruler’s desire to conciliate the 
people of his chief city is found in the Conqueror's 
charter to London, which, though it bore his second 
seal, was evidently granted early in his reign. Its word¬ 
ing is brief enough, but its tone is agreeable; it is 
addressed to the two chief officials of the city: 

“ William, King, greets William, Bishop, and 
Gosfregth (Godfrey), Portreeve, and all the 
burghers within Londonc, French and English, 
friendly. And I give you to know that I will 
that you be all those laws worthy that you were 
in the days of King Eadwerdc. And I will that 
every child be his father’s heir after his father’s 
day. And I will not suffer that any man offer 
you any wrong. God keep you.” 

This portreeve was probably Geoffrey dc Mandc- 
vilic, whose office was not dissimilar to that of the 
shire-reeve, or sheriff. 

What little is known of London architecturally in 
this period shows it to be so largely constructed with 
inflammable materials that it was often a prey to dis¬ 
astrous fires. The bridge was of timber, and it would 
seem that nearly all the buildings except those cf 
prime importance were of the same material. Even 
the first fort built by William was of timber, and 
the use of thatch was widespread. On this account 
the appearance of the streets must have been singularly 
quaint and unpretentious and a remarkable contrast 
to what might have been expected after the first im- 
session given by the formidable bastioned walls. 
Twelve yeaH passed before William’s temporary 
citadel w'as rebuilt with great solidity in stone and 
concrete. The Conqueror was determined that the 
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independent spirit of the city should be definitely 
curbed. Henceforth the overwhelming influence of 
London in all great issues was to be placed beneath 
that of the royal will. In other words, the whole 
realm was to submit to William’s government and 
there were to be no elements sufficiently strong to 
interfere in a crisis. 

With the coming of Norman rule there began to 
be felt a great stimulus towards an improvement in 
architecture. While there may have been a fair 
number of skilful stonemasons in Saxon England there 
lacked the will and also the forced labour to create 
great structures in stone which were forthcoming under 
the new rulers. London reflected the new building 
energy in a marked degree, and had not so many great 
fires occurred during the next two centuries there 
would doubtless have been more examples existing 
to-day of the architecture of the Norman period. In 
spite of the many fiery ordeals through which the 
city has passed, London preserves to this day not only 
the (Conqueror’s great keep, but four or five churches 
which are in part of that period. The picturesque 
ciypt of St. Mary Ic Bow links the city with the 
eleventh century, and a considerable part of the 
monastic church of St. Bartholomew the Great in 
Smithfield, just outside the town wall, carries back 
those who enter its shadowy interior to about the year 
1123. Of documentary survivals belonging to this 
ix‘ri(xl there are very few, and on this account the 
History of Norman London is still slight and greatly 
lacking in detail. 

In 1077 there was an extensive fire, and ten years 
later another conflagration included St. Paul’s in the 
area of its destruction. The autumn of 1091 was 
marked by a hurricane which destroyed a number of 
churches and six hundred houses. The force of the 
wind was so great that London Bridge (then of 
timber) was largely demolished. The Londoners had 
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scarcely recovered from this great fire and the subse¬ 
quent storm when^ in the following March, they were 
afflicted by yet another great holocaust. How little 
the experience of these disasters profited the city is 
shown oy the occurrence forty years later of yet another 
huge outbreak. Florence of Worcester, the chronicler, 
calmly records that “ the greater part of the city of 
London with the princip^ churen of St. Paul the 
Aposdc was destroyed by fire.’* Only four years later 
— i,e., in 1136—there occurred another vast fire which 
extended from London Bridge to the church of St. 
Clement Danes, and St. Paul’s once more suffered. 
This was the fifth burning of London since the 
Norman Conquest. It was during these frequent dis¬ 
asters, no doubt, that most of the remains of buildings 
of the Romano-British period were calcined and 
destroyed until there existed very few relics of that 
age besides the imperishable town wall and perhaps 
some of its gateways. 

During the reign of William IL great works in 
stone were begun. Bishop Maurice, confronted with 
a ruined cathedral, caused plans to be prepared for a 
new St. Paul’s on such a vast scale that it was clearly 
aimed to eclipse that of Winchester which, however, 
remains the longest in England. Notwithstanding the 
damage done by the fires just mentioned, the vast 
Romanesque pile was completed in due course, and 
its imposing nave and transepts were standing in 
1666, when the last and the most disastrous fire of 
London reduced it to a calcined ruin. There was much 
activity at the Tower, for the King decided to erect 
an outer defence of stone. It became an inner wall 
in the reign of Henry III. through a subsequent addi¬ 
tion. William also built for his palace at Westminster 
a great hall whose Gothic successor is one of the chief 
features of §k Houses of Parliament to this day. The 
reign was, however, an unhappy one for London, 
for the King demanded from the city great sums and 
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much forced labour for his building enterprises, while 
executions of rebels and others was not calculated to 
cause devotion to the Crown. The news, therefore, 
of William’s accidental death in the New Forest came 
as a relief to the capital. 

For how long Winchester continued to enjoy the 
position of rival to London as the royal capital is 
only vaguely known. The Hampshire town had 
assumed importance as the capital of the kings of 
Wessex and continued to be a royal residence and 
capital city for some time after the Norman Conquest. 
Its importance waned, however, owing to the more 
favourable position for trade of its great rival, and it 
probably never recovered from the blow it received 
through the siege and pillaging which took place in the 
reign of Stephen. 

Under the firm rule of Henry L, the brother of 
William the Red, London carried on in peace and 
prosperity, suffering, it is true, a good deal from heavy 
taxation, but reaping the advantages attendant upon 
the new King’s determination to check abuses. The 
enterprise of those who had been debasing the coinage 
was rudely checked by the loss of the right hand and 
emasculation and, says one of the chroniclers: “ No 
man durst misdo against another in his time.” In 
the same reign a great ecclesiastical conference under 
Cardinal John of Crema sat for three days in London 
devising measures for keeping the clergy more closely 
10 their vows of celibacy. New orders were sent 
forth, but it is clear that little or no notice was taken 
of them. 

From Henry I. London obtained its second charter. 
It granted to tnc city the right to elect its own sheriff, 
and also to take Middlesex directly under its control. 
Parts of this adjacent area appear to have been linked 
with London from very early times. It may have 
been the territorium of the city in the Roman period. 
Henry’s charter also gave to the Londoners the authority 
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to select a justiciar from among themselves. This official 
held the pleas of the Crown. There were other very 
important concessions, among them being the extinc¬ 
tion of the right of the King and others to quarter 
themselves and their great retinues upon householders 
by force; the citizens were no longer to pay certain 
taxes and dues, among them being the Dancgeld; they 
and their goods were to have free passage in all parts 
of England, including the ports; the city’s courts of 
law were to be freed from the interference of outside 
authorities, and the court of Hustings (old Norwegian 
husthing)y an institution going back at least to the 
reign of Cnut, which was held for pleas of land, 
common pleas and appeals from the sheriffs, was 
authorised to assemble every Monday; the unpopular 
trial by battle was made obsolete, and, w’^hat was a 
matter of considerable consequence in that age, the 
lands where the city had had its hunting were con¬ 
firmed to it. 

On the death of Henry L, when the choice of a 
successor lay between his daughter Matilda, who was 
married to Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and Stephen, 
Count of Blois, grandson of the Conqueror, Londoners 
shouted against the first, calling him a foreigner, and 
agreed to accept Stephen. Through the support given 
to him by the most powerful city of the realm, 
Stephen was enabled to keep himself on the throne for 
six chaotic years, and, after his capture and rescue by 
his heroic queen, Maud, continued to reign in a weak 
fashion while the country remained in a state of 
anarchy. 

It was in the interregnum, when die Empress Maud 
entered London as Queen of England, that she alien¬ 
ated the citizens by giving immense powers, including 
those of sheriff, to Geoffrey dc Mancicville, a treacher¬ 
ous Normal#baron had been Constable of the 

Tower. He played a very prominent part in the period 
of anarchy and finished his career as an outlaw and 
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bandit in the Fen country. The widespread disorder 
did not prevail inside the walls of London, and trade 
grew in spite of the adverse conditions. This period 
is marked by a steady increase in the foreign clement 
in the city. Under William II. the Jewish quarter had 
come into being, and Henry I. granted to the Jews 
his royal protection. The Frenchmen and the immi¬ 
grants from the Low Countries, who settled in London, 
soon identified themselves with the city of their 
adoption and became regarded as Londoners. One of 
these newcomers was Gilbert Bccket, whose son 
Thomas became Archbish^ of Canterbury and the 
most popular saint of the English. 


CHAPTER V 

LONDON UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS 

Tiii: reign of Henry II. brought peace and security 
once more to England, and London profited in many 
ways at the outset, being relieved by hearing that the 
new king had issued an order for the banishment of 
the foreign mercenary soldiers installed in the city and 
elsewhere, Henry was never for long in London, and 
during his reign of thirty-five years he was only there 
about twenty-eight times. The outstanding events of 
the period, so far as the city is concerned, were the 
granting of another charter on the lines of that given 
by Henry I., but omitting the right to elect its sheriff 
arid any mention of a justiciar; the building of the new^ 
London Bridge with stone; and the events connected 
with Thomas Becket’s birtli and career in London. 

The bridge, in spite of its frailty and liability to be 
consumed by fire, was renewed with elm as late as 
1163. Not until 1176 was its stone successor begun, 
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through the inspiration and energy of Peter, the rector 
of St. Mary Colechurch, who died in 1205, four years 
before the completion of this great piece of medieval 
engineering, which soon won European fame as one of 
the wonders of the world. Almost before its cement 
was drv, wooden houses began to appear along the 
sides of the bridge. These added great picturesqueness 
to a structure already beautified with a chapel and a 
gateway. Owing to the abnormally long time taken in 
its building, London^s first stone bridge was begun in 
the, period of architecture known as Transitional 
Norman and was not finished until the Early English 
period of Gothic was fully established. 

There can be no doubt that London was at this time 
becoming a beautiful city. A contemporary account by 
Fitz-Stephen, the biographer of Bccket, touches upon 
the attractive situation of the city beside the silver 
Thames alive with fish, including salmon, and men¬ 
tions its 126 parish churches, its thirteen monasteries, 
its two castles, the cathedral, and the Tower. The 
timber-built houses lining the narrow streets were no 
doubt becoming more skilfully constructed, aldiough 
the majority had no upper floor. The days of thatch 
were becoming numbered, for in the reign of Richard L 
(1189-1199) that roofing material was forbidden. Again 
and again this rule had to be enacted. 

The sanitary conditions reigning in the city were, 
however, notoriously bad, for tne streets were ill paved, 
and too many were not paved at all. Refuse heaps lay 
in front of tne houses, oxen and pigs were too often 
reared in the houses, and these animals were commonly 
allowed to roam in the streets. There were no proper 
arrangements for getting rid of the sewage, and, as a 
consequence, the streams became filthy and noisome. 
The smells of London at this period must have been at 
certain times of the year almost insupportable. Need 
one be siTrprised at the frequent outbreaks of epidemics 
and various forms of plague? The city began to get its 
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streets in better condition by the appointment of 
scavengers in each ward, one of whose duties was to 
suppress the habit of keeping refuse and rubbish in 
front of the houses. 

The coming to die throne of Richard the Lion- 
hearted ’* caused momentous things in regard to the 
government of London. The new king at once saw 
that high adventure in Palestine was available to him 
if he could only lighten the purses of his subjects 
sufficiently. London’s richest citizens had been shorn 
of a tenth of their wealth to further the crusade in the 
year before Richard’s accession, but this was only the 
beginning of the demands made on them for the same 
object. The lion-hearted king would sell the highest 
offices, earldoms, anything for which he could obtain 
a price, and in jest remarked that he would have sold 
London itself if he could have found a rich enough 
buyer. I'hrough an erroneous report that Richard had 
approved of the rough usage by his foreign servants of 
a deputation of Jews, who at the coronation came to 
present a gift, a mob plundered and burnt the well-built 
Jewish quarter of the city. Amid scenes of savagery 
many of the unfortunate Israelites were massacred. The 
lower classes hated the jew^s as foreigners and usurers, 
and seized the opportunity of plundering their homes. 

As soon as Richard had raised the funds that he 
required, London saw no more of him until five years 
had elapsed. The city had helped to pay the enormous 
ransom demanded by the Emperor Henry VI. before 
he would agree to release his captive. On March 15, 
1194, the Londoners received back their absentee 
Sovereign with great rejoicings, the streets being gay 
with the richness of medieval decoration. But some¬ 
thing momentous in the civic life had happened in the 
interval. London had been granted a commune. This 
innovation was regarded by both Henry IL and 
Richard I. as so dangerous that Richard of Devizes says 
that neither monarch would have conceded it even for 
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a inilUo0 marks. It was accounted at the time a muni* 
cipal revolution, for it placed the control of Lbndon in 
the hands of a mayor, twelve eschemns, and the honest 
men with him, to whom all citizens swore loyalty in 
addition to their oath to the Sovereign. The all-impor¬ 
tant office of sheriff, or portreeve, now became a sub¬ 
sidiary one; the two sheriffs were to become merely 
“ the eyes of the mayor.” The 6schevins, or sJ{ivmi, 
appear to have closely resembled aldermen, for the 
foreign name soon gave way to die English one, and 
the number was in time increased to twenty-five, which 
gave each ward of the city its representative. The new 
form of government was essentially foreign, and 
appears to have been imported from Rouen by the 
justiciar, Walter dc Coutanccs, archbishop of that city. 

The first mayor was Henry Fitz-Ailwync (or Ev!- 
wyn), of Londonstone, whose house evidently stood 
alongside that famous landmark. The appointment 
appears to have taken place in 1191 or very soon 
afterwards. The London chroniclers have apparently 
blundered in stating that the first mayor took office 
in 1188. This first appointment was made, or was 
continued, for life, Fitz-Ailwyne holding die office 
until his death in 1212, twenty-one years later. His 
successors did not often hold the office for more than 
three or four years, and very often there were inler^'als 
between the years. 

The reign of John, that king of whom it is diffi¬ 
cult to discover anything good, brought one or two 
advantages to the city, for shordy after his coronation 
the privileges obtained from Henry II. and Richard I. 
were again granted, and soon afterwards a fresh charter 
gave back to Londoners their old rights over Middlesex 
and also power to choose their own sheriffs. A great 
occasion in this reign was the visit paid to London in 
1207 by Q|ho of Brunswick, the Holy Roman Emperor. 
The occasion was marked by a very great display and 
much decoration and cleansing of the streets. Evidently, 
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nothwithstanding heavy taxation, London was still 
prosperous. ^ 

Stephen Langton was now Archbishop, and in 1213, 
at a conference of barons and clergy in St. Paul’s, he 
read the charter by which Henry L had agreed to end 
the tyrannical methods of William II. All present 
stated their determination to fight to the deatli to up¬ 
hold those liberties. Civil war now became imminent, 
and the city protected its walls with a new moat. 
I’hcre was a great concentration of the forces of the 
barons in London, and, as a consequence, tlic enraged 
but helpless king placed his seal to the Great Charter 
at the meeting which took place at Runnyniedc. 
Article 13 restored to London the whole of its rights 
and liberties. As soon as the king’s position justified 
it he repudiated Magna Carta. London was placed 
under an interdict. Unpleasant though this was, the city 
had the courage to defy the Pope; it felt strong enough 
to go its own way; but the barons, being in a diflficult 
position, turned to Louis the Dauphin of France, son 
of Philip Augustus, who in June of the next year 
arrived in London at the head of his followers. For 
the next twelve months the city had an unpleasant 
time as host to the anti-royalist forces, and was prob¬ 
ably glad when the moment came for Louis’ departure, 
ana even lent him 1,500 marks to help him and his 
forces on their way home. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Henry III St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was completed, and the same reign 
witnessed the rebuilding of Westminster Abbey under 
the energetic inspiration of the new king, whose 
enthusiasm for the Gothic style of architecture made 
the simple Romanesque abbey church of Edward the 
Confessor appear to him crude and plain. Henry’s ex¬ 
travagance and his foreign tastes, due to his upbring¬ 
ing in France, would possibly have only slightly 
a&ctcd his popularity had he not used unconstitu¬ 
tional means to obtain the vast supplies of money 
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required few: his artistic and architectural enterprises* 
Not only was the city being flayed by the king, out it 
was also subjected to preposterous demands from tlic 
Popes, whose supremacy m England enabled them to 
turn to that country as a source of wealth. 

Parallel with die change in architecture from 
Romanesque to Gothic came the growth of the craft 
gilds. These were societies formed among the handi¬ 
craftsmen in order to defend their interests against the 
great trade gilds which had hitherto held a position 
of unchallenged power. These craft gilds headed the 
discontent wnich was growing against Henry IIL*s 
government, and they naturally welcomed the lead 
given by Simon dc Montfort in his efforts to keep the 
King from his tyrannical methods of government. At 
the same time, the mayoralty came into the hands of 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas, who held the office for five 
years after 1261. The royalist element in the city, led 
(yy an ex-mayor named John dc Gisors, was definitely 
opposed to allowing Earl Simon’s army to enter 
London. He contrived to lock the gates or the bridge 
and throw the keys into the river. His action, how¬ 
ever, only delayed the entrance of the forces raised 
by the barons. The position of the king, who had 
taken refuge in the Tower, was uncomfortable if 
not dangerous, and on this account Queen Eleanor 
thought it wise to go up the river by boat to the safer 
retreat of Windsor Castle. The royal barge, however, 
could get no higher than the Bridge, where it was 
stopped by a fusillade of stones and refuse and much 
abusive language. 

On the defeat and death of De Montfort at Eve¬ 
sham in 1265 the city lost the right of electing its own 
mayor, in place of whom Sir Hugh Fitz-Otes, Con¬ 
stable of the Tower, was made Warden. For five years 
there waseao mayor, but at length Queen Eleanor, in 
the most chivalrous fashion, pleaded for the city which 
had .so grossly insulted her, and in 1270 it was again 
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empowered to choose its own chief official. The first 
mayor to be chosen after this interlude was John 
Adrian, He was succeeded by Walter Hervey (or 
Harvi^, who was elected by the Common Council in 
opposition to the wishes of the aldermen and the 
wealtliier classes. 

In the century between 1272-1377, which included 
the reigns of the first three Edwards, London made 
very great strides. The rule of Edward I, was, on the 
whole, efficient, and it was always firm. If the hand 
of “ the Hammer of the Scots ” was at times heavy, 
its weight was overlooked on account of the advantages 
obtained in other ways. The first mayor of the reign 
was the popular leader of the craft gilds, Walter 
Harvey, just mentioned, and during his term of office 
some of them attained charters in spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the aldermen and more conservative types of 
citizen. A year or two later, however, when Harvey 
was no longer mayor, these charters were withdrawn 
with royal authority, and an announcement made that 
those belonging to the various crafts were free to sell 
wherever they pleased, provided that their goods were 
of approved quality. This proclamation reveals the 
fact that the crafts were aiming to secure monopolies 
for their rcspiective trades. 

The year 1279 saw a new silver coinage, and 
was also remarkable for a winter of extreme severity. 
So great was the pressure of the ice upon the frozen 
river that five arches of the Bridge broke down. It 
appears that little attention had been paid to repairs, 
the Bridge tolls having been diverted to Eleanor, the 
Quccn-Mother, in consideration of the goodwill she 
displayed towards the Londoners after the insulting 
treatment she had received at their hands. The recon¬ 
struction was executed without delay, the funds being 
obtained from voluntary subscriptions from the whole 
of England. 

In 1285 the mayoralty was once more suspended. 
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on this cx:casion ht thirteen years, during which a 
Gustos, or Warden, chosen by the king, was substi¬ 
tuted. During the interval Edward took a step which 
was undoubtedly popular, however questionable in its 
wholesale application. This was die expulsion of the 
Jews from England. On account of their having been 
convicted of complicity in the clipping of coinage and 
the high rate of interest they exacted for loans they 
had scarcely a friend in the land. Consequently when, 
in 1290, tneir deportation was ordered, some 16,000 
Jews left die country in the midst of lamentable scenes 
of cruelty and hatred. In that same year Edward was 
destined to lose his faithful wife, Eleanor of C^astilc. 
When the remains were brought to London, the spot 
in Chcapsidc where the cortege halted for a time was 
• afterwards marked by one of those beautiful crosses 
which the king caused to be set up at each of the 
resting-places throughout the journey from Lincoln- 
shire. This and die other at Charing were pulled 
dowm during the Commonwealth. 

Edward’s wars with France and Scotland necessi¬ 
tated great supplies of materials and money. L^indon 
v/as required to provide very large sums, and the 
clergy were suddenly obliged to f>art with half iheir 
wealth. All that lay in the treasury of St. PauFs 
Cathedral was removed by the tax-gatherers. This 
arbitrary action was too much for the Dean, William 
de Montfort. He determined to obtain an interview 
with Edward and appeal for the return of some part of 
the money which had been seized. In the face of the 
angry King, however, whose look on such occasions 
could strike terror into any heart, the Dean fell dead 
in front of his sovereign. This tragedy did not cause 
Edward to desist from the course he had comrnence<ls 
but a few years later, in 1297, while standing in West¬ 
minster Ifall before a great gathering representing all 
the estates of the kingdom, Edward suddenly broke 
down. The king who could kill with a look was seen 
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to be in tears, and, to the surprise of all, he admitted 
that his actions of late had not been just, but had 
rather been caused by a feeling of exasperation. 

The English victory at Falkirk in the following year 
brought to London as prisoner William Wallace, the 
Scottish leader. He was tried in Westminster Hall 
and, as might have been expected, was condemned to 
die, having been found guilty of treason, sacrilege, and 
robbery. All who entered London soon afterwards ex¬ 
ulted at the sight of the great patriot’s head held aloft, 
hideously, on a spike on the gateway of the Bridge, 

If progress had been made in the better ordering of 
the sanitation of the city, that progress was slow, for 
as late as 1292 stray pigs were a nuisance in the streets, 
and fresh orders had to be issued at frequent intervals 
in regard to the disposal of sewage and refuse. Citizens 
continued to break the rules laid down as to roofing 
materials, for there continued to be many houses with 
thatched roofs in the opening years of the fourteenth 
centurv. Leprosy was a common disease at this time. 
Outside die city walls there were wo hospitals for 
those suffering from this terrible affliction, and the 
porters at the gates were required rigorously to exclude 
lepers. All taverns were required by an order made in 
1297 to close at curfew'. This hour changed from time 
to time. 

The men of London had a vvclbearncd reputation as 
redoubtable and well-equipped militia, and time after 
time the help they gave afloat and on land was of vital 
importance. There were, indeed, few able-bodied men 
in London who were not ready and willing to arm 
when an emergency arose. 

The outcome of the civil war betw'ecn Edward II. and 
the barons under the Earls of Hereford and Lancaster 
was a cleavage in London between those who remained 
loyal to the king and those with w'hom he was un- 

E opular. When, how^cver, the situation brought about 
ostilities between Edward and his queen, Isabelle, 
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there was uncertainty as to which side should receive 
their support. 

The ting hurriedly left London when the queen 
approached with her supporters, and Walter de Staplc- 
don, Bishop of Exeter, the Treasurer, 'was left to lace 
the excited citizens. The queen proclaimed that she 
intended to expel the royal favourites— i.e., the two 
Despensers—and tliis gave the rougher element among 
the Londoners the excuse they needed for breaking out 
against any of the king’s ministers within reach. As 
the result of the clamour, the mayor issued an order 
that the enemies of the king and queen and their sons 
must leave London. 

The Treasurer was riding from his house in the 
Strand towards the city when he found himself in the 
midst of the mob and was obliged to take refuge in St. 
Paul’s. He had only just reached the north door when 
he was dragged from his horse and hurried into Cheap- 
side, where his head was struck off. Two of his 
squires shared the same fate. The dead bodies lay in 
the street until the canons of St. Paul’s ventured out 
after dark and placed them in the cathedral. With 
daylight, however, their fear of the mob caused them 
to send the body of the great prelate to the church of 
St. Clement Danes for burial. There, however, the 
rector refused to allow this to be done, and the episco¬ 
pal remains were left in the open as mere carrion until 
some women dug a grave for them in unconsecrated 
ground. 

The first year of the reign (1327) is important as the 
occasion when some of the chief companies of the city 
—the Goldsmiths, the Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, 
and the Girdlcrs—obtained their charters. This period 
is remarkable for the development of the gilds and 
livery coiManics of the city; it marked the complete 
fruition oPfehc tendencies which had been growing for 
the last two centuries, by which every trade was very 
completely organised, and all who would wish to 
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become citizens and successful traders could do so 
only through membership of one of the organised 
trade gilds* 

The records of the city arc by this time ample, and 
those who care to study them find, in what might appear 
at first to be somewhat monotonous details, glimpses 
of medieval life of fascinating interest. To take one 
example, it is mentioned in 1337 that London provided 
200 archers for tlie fighting in Gascony, that the 
uniforms with which they were provided had red 
]ackets, and that a tun of wine costing fifty shillings 
was provided as a send-ofT. In 1340, shortly before the 
victory over the French fleet at Sluys, in which London 
vessels played their part with some distinction, there 
had been so much fear of a naval descent upon the city 
that the bed of the river was obstructed with piles and 
palisades were erected on the wharves. 

The king’s demands for money from the city were 
heavy and frequent; for example, in the year just 
mentioned, he required it to furnish £20^000 in one 
amount, but had to be content on this occasion with a 
quarter of die sum. Year after year this sort of re¬ 
quisition continued; on one occasion, in addition to 
money, twenty-six ships had to be provided for die 
transport of troops to i 3 rittany. Then came the excite¬ 
ment of the news of Cre^y, in which London archers 
look part. The purse strings of the city were on this 
occasion loosened to the extent of a gift to Edward 
amounting to 1,000 marks, and, in addition, there was 
a loan of double that sum. Plunder from the cities of 
France, taken during the prolonged campaigns, reached 
London in such quantities that there was a tendency 
among the women of the upper classes to adopt French 
fashions. The success of English arms in France and 
Scotland naturally produced feelings of great en¬ 
thusiasm, and the country appears to have reached a 
high level of prosperity, when, in the autumn of 1348, 
a ircsh outbreak of plague of terrible severity reached 
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London, It had begun in the West Country in the 
previous midsummer, brut the source of the Black 
Death, as it was called, was much further away, 
having apparently originated in China in the previous 
year. How many perished in the city is not known, 
but there seems little doubt that much more than a 
tliird of the population succumbed. One of the many 
results of this terrible visitation was a sudden increase 
in wages, due to the scarcity of labour. 

Owing to the prowess of the third Edward, 
Londoners began to see evidences of their military 
successes in the form of royal prisoners passing 
through the streets. In 1346 King David IL of Scot¬ 
land was brought to London in captivity and, in the 
year following the Black Prince's remarkable victory 
of Poitiers, Jonn II., King of France, rode into the city 
a prisoner. Never before had London experienced 
such a day as that when they witnessed the French 
monarch on a great white charger riding beside his 
captor on a modest black palfrey. In 1364 the Mayor 
of London, Sir Henry Pickard, a vintner, had the 
unique experience of entertaining four kings. The 
mere fact in at a simple merchant was capable of offer¬ 
ing hospitality on such a scale throws light on the 
wealth of the city’s merchant princes. The royal 
guests consisted of Edward III., David II. of Scotland, 
King John of France, and Pierre dc Lusignan, King 
of Cyprus. The banquet over, gaming followed, and 
the luck went against the King of Cyprus, who showed 
his annoyance to such an extent that the mayor pro¬ 
posed to return to him what he had lost. 

Those who know London well arc familiar with a 
small thoroughfare known as Philpot Lane. This street 
preserves the name of the mayor, John Philipot, who 
should b^cmembered for his courage and enterprise 
at a time when the sea-borne commerce of London 
was suffering from the action of pirates, no effort 
being made by the royal government to put a stop to 
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the menace. He created an independent fleet widi 
which to police home waters, himself took command, 
and defeated Mercer, the Scottish pirate, who soon 
afterwards swung from a yard-arm. 

Until this period London had had no experience of 
a black fog, but now there began to reach the city 
regular deliveries of what was then known as “ sea- 
coal/' and its smoke, heavily laden with carbon par¬ 
ticles, began to drift over the roofs of the city, which 
hitherto had been free from the smut nuisance. 

The latter years of Edward III.'s reign were some¬ 
what'gloomy; die king was old and worn out, Queen 
Philippa had died in 1371, and the Black Prince five 
years later. Power, as a consequence, fell into the 
hands of his brother, John of Gaunt, whose methods 
(.lid not make him popular, and he actually went so far 
as to contemplate the suppression of the mayoralty. 
Thcj^e were the days of the reformer, John Wycliffc, 
and the steady growth of the heresy known as Lollardy. 
At die same time, Geoffrey Chaucer, in his house 
above Aldgate, was producing the poetry which throws 
such a clear light upon the manners and customs of all 
classes in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

It w^as about the year 1365 that William Langland, 
the poet, came to live in Cornhill, where he appears 
to have remained until his death, about 1400. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST CENTURY OF MEDIEVAL 
LONDON 

Richard II., the son of the Black Prince, inherited the 
Crown of England at the early age of eleven years. 
The kingdom was in a deplorable condition, due to 
strife within its frontiers and ill-success beyond them. 
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Having promised friendship to the city, the boy king 
earned me nickname of ‘^King of the Londoners/' 
The unpopular John of Gaunt acted as Regent, and 
very soon there was a cleavage in the city between 
those who favoured the House of Lancaster and the 
partisans of that of York. William Walworth and 
John of Northampton were Lancastrians, and their 
opponents were John Phihpot and Nicolas Brembre. 
All four held the mayoralty during the next few years. 

There was much discontent owing to the very great 
weight of taxation throughout the country, ana when 
the Poll Tax was imposed in 1380 revolts occurred 
which culminated in 1381 in a march upon London 
from Kent, led by Wat Tyler. The insurgents occu¬ 
pied Southwark in June, and another body from Essex 
entered the city by Aldgatc. The palatial residence of 
)ohn of Gaunt, known as the Savoy, was set on fire, 
and very soon Wat Tyler became master of the city, 
three of the aldermen and large numbers of craftsmen 
joining the rebels who had encamped at Mile End. 
Richard was at this time fourteen years of age. He 
was in safety in the Tower with his advisers—Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, the Chancellor, and Sir Robert Hailes, 
the royal Treasurer—but it was decided that he should 
confer personally with the insurgents. The demands 
made were for the abolition of serfdom and feudal 
services, as well as other restrictions on the freedom of 
labour afid trade. While the discussion was taking 
place, however, Wat Tyler and some of his followers 
made their way to the Tower and overcame the small 
guard which had been left tlierc. The Archbishop and 
Hailes were seized and decapitated on Tower Hill, 
their heads being set up on London Bridge, and from 
this moment bloodshed was rife. The king was 
obliged to seek safety in the Wardrobe by Baynard’s 
Castle, andghe chief men of the city set about organis¬ 
ing the armed forces of the city. On the following 
day, on Smithficld, Richard once more faced the rebels. 
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Tyler’s behaviour was insolent, and he broke off the 
parley with an attempt to stab Walworth, the mayor, 
who, having a mail snirt under his outer garment, was 
not wounded, and himself struck at the rebel leader, 
who was shortly afterwards mortally wounded. The 
dagger said to have been used by Walworth is shown 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall. Through Richard’s remark¬ 
able courage and precociousness, the death of the 
leader at the conference resulted in a dispersal of the 
whole of the insurgents, and thus early in his reign 
the new king showed that he had inherited the 
courage of his father. 

The struggle between the rival factions in the city 
resulted in the imprisonment of the ex-mayor, John of 
Northampton, who was not released until he had 
passed three years in captivity. Brembrc, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, met with a cruel fate, for, during the 
absence of John of Gaunt in Spain, Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, seized him as one of the supporters of the 
king, and caused him to be hanged. Fortunately 
for London the young king, a year later, attained 
his independence, and for eight years things were 
well ordered and peaceful conditions ensued. In 
time Richard was foolish enough to quarrel with 
London, and by arbitrary action lost the regard of its 
citizens. As a consequence, it is not surprising that 
Henry of Lancaster found a warm welcome in the city. 

The reign of Henry IV. is remarkable as the period 
when medieval London reached its greatest heights of 
splendour, wealth, and independence. It was during 
these years that Richard Whittington, who had already 
been twice mayor, was exercising his powerful and 
pacific influence in tlie affairs of the city. Fie was 
mayor for the third time in 1406, and in the years that 
followed he applied his great wealth to a number of 
public-spirited enterprises, including the rebuilding of 
the church of St. Michael Paternoster, together with 
the hospital attached to it. In his time the rebuilding 
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of the nave of Westminster Abbey was approaching 
completion, and to Whittington was entrusted the 
superintendence of the finance of this great work. 
In his will he left large sums towards the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the hospital of St. Bartholomew, for the paving 
and glazing of the new Guildhall, which was built in 
his time, and is to a great extent standing to-day, and, 
in addition, provided it with a library. Very little has 
come to light in support of the popular legends con¬ 
cerning ‘‘ Dick *’ Whittington, but one piece of 
evidence associates a member of his family (perhaps 
Richard himself) with a cat. 

In 1401 the first statute against heretics was passed. 
It was the result of the interference of Pope Boni¬ 
face IX., who wished the mayor and corporation to 
put down with determination the form of heresy 
associated with Lollardy. As a consequence, medieval 
London began to witness the hideous sufferings of 
religious martyrs; the first to be burnt in Smithfitid 
was Sir William Sautry, who had been a priest. 

The fires of Smitl^eld, once lighted, burned inter¬ 
mittently for many years. 

In 1414 London made a loan of ic,oco marks to 
Henry V. on the security of a gold collar and certain 
gems, followed by a similar amount secured by the 
customs. Provided with these means, the new king 
commenced that war with France which was pro¬ 
longed for much more than a generation. On June 1*5 
Henry, using the words Christ save London!” bade 
farewell to his capital. Three months later the city 
had official news of the taking of Harfleur, and on 
October 28, after three black days of anxiety, news of 
Agincourt brought excitement and joy, the mayor 
going in procession to Westminster to give thanks to 
God. At die end of the followii^ month, on a 
Saturday iSibrning, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen 
rode out of the city to meet the victorious king on 
Blackheath. London at the height of its medieval 
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splendour could do justice to such an occasion, and the 
pomp and colour of that victorious return has prob^ 
ably never been surpassed in England. 

The city was still suffering from bad sanitation, 
although progress had been made in draining, clean¬ 
ing, and paving. It was at this time that the marsh 
known as Moorfields was first drained. One reads at 
intervals of efforts being made to improve the water 
supply, and the construction of conduits at different 
times gave a more ample supply of water to the 
different wards of the city. 

Whittington had rebuilt Newgate prison, which 
had been such a horrible den that those consigned to 
it were almost condemned to death. Another place 
of imprisonment was Ludgate, and outside the walls, 
surrounded by a very foul ditch fed by the Fleet River, 
was the famous Fleet prison. It is recorded that in 
1355 the moat was choked with sewage and an epi¬ 
demic was playing havoc with the prisoners. In addi¬ 
tion, there were the minor prisons, or lock-ups; one of 
the most famous of these Vv^as the great barrel-shaped 
Tun on Cornhill, built in 1282. It was used chiefly 
as a temporary place of detention for thieves and other 
disreputable folk. The sheriffs, too, had their 
compters. 

By this time London was looking after its internal 
affairs with greater and greater attention to detail, 
and it was undoubtedly becoming more and more a 
well-ordered and well-governed city. 

After the death of Henry V., throughout the re¬ 
maining sixty or more years of the medieval period, 
London pursued its many enterprises, handicapped at 
first by the continuance of the war with France, and, 
subsequently, by the civil wzr known as the Wars of 
the Roses. The prominent figures in the Government 
were the late king’s brothers John, Duke of Bedford, 
the Regent appointed to govern on behalf of the infant 
King Henry Vl., and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
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The Regent was absent with die army in France, and 
Humphrey therefore assumed a powerful position in 
England, His affability won him the greatest 
pOTularity in London, where he became known as the 
*‘Good Duke Humphrey.” The lack of a controlling 
hand over affairs of state brought the inevitable 
quarrels between the great lords. London sided with 
Humphrey of Gloucester, who lived in semi-regal state 
in his palace on the river front close to the site of 
Baynard’s Castle. 

At the end of four years the beginning of civil 
war showed itself in the strained relations between 
Duke Humphrey and Bishop Henry of Beaufort, 
who v/as head of the Royal Council. Eventually the 
latter assumed an attitude of hostility in the Tower, 
and the Londoners, led by the mayor, supported 
Humphrey. Blood was shed, and the Regent was 
obliged to hurry home from France. Matters were 
settled by the retirement of the Bishop to the Conti¬ 
nent, where the Pope gave him a cardinaEs hat. It is 
curious to read how the city presented to Duke John 
on this occasion i,ooo marks in two silver-gilt bowls, 
and how they complained that they haddc but lytyllc 
thanks.” What did they expect? 

In 1429 Henry VI. was approaching eight years of 
age and he was deemed old enough for coronation. 
The ceremony was therefore performed with great 
brilliance at Westminster on November 6. Pageantry 
and religious ceremonial could not, however, avert the 
evil days which were about to fall upon the country. 
|oai| of Arc had begun her successful efforts to drive 
the English out of France. 

A disastrous g^lc swept over London in 1439 and, 
among other damage caused, the wind broke down 
much of the Tun m Cornhill so that die street was 
blocked with its timbers. Owing to a bad harvest the 
prices of wheat and rye rose enormously and many 
were obliged to subsist on beans and peas. But, 
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despite the prevailing miseries, there was a two-day 
tournament at the Tower. The burning of heretics 
still continued. 

By 1441 the young king had reached the age of 
twenty, but it was clear that he was deficient in all 
the qualities required for a successful holder of the 
Crown. This fact, and the improbability that Henry 
would marry or have a son, created ambitious ideas in 
the mind of Duke Humphrey’s beautiful wife Eleanor, 
in view of the fact that she was wedded to the King’s 
next-of-kin. She appears to have spoken unguardedly 
on the matter and to have taken part in certain secret 
attempts to discover by magic the date of Henry’s 
death. The Duchess was tried and found guilty, her 
husband doing nothing to protect her. As a conse¬ 
quence, the beautiful woman was sentenced to per¬ 
form a penance in London on three successive days 
and pass the rest of her life as a prisoner. Wrapped 
in a white sheet, bare-headed and bare-footed and hold¬ 
ing a heavy candle in her hand, this delicately nur¬ 
tured woman was required to vyalk a considerable 
di.stance on the roughly paved streets of London in the 
cold of November. 

Duke Humphrey had advocated the continuance of 
the hopeless war with France in opposition to the 
wiser councils of Cardinal Beaufort, and after the 
public degradation of his wife he found himself cem- 
pcllcd to retire, leaving the Cardinal in chief authority. 
In connection with the truce made with France in 
1^4^, it was arranged that Henry should marry Mar¬ 
guerite of Anjou, who arrived in London in the spring 
of the following year. On a May morning the royal 
bride of fifteen years on reaching Blackhcath found 
the mayor and a great array of the notables of the 
city ready to escort her through the gaily decorated 
streets. On the last day of the month she was crowned 
at Westminster. Two years later Duke Humphrey 
died, to be followed in a few weeks by Beaufort. 
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Matters were going from bad to worse in France, 
and by 1450 there only remained Calais of all the Nor¬ 
man possessions of England. In the same year came 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, who brought a large 
force from Kent and threatened London from Blach- 
hcath. After defeating the royal force sent to disperse 
them, the rebels entered Southwark while another body 
of insurgents reached the capital from Essex, The city 
authorities and die Royal Council were thoroughly 
alarmed, and efforts were made to meet the demandvS 
of the rebels, but a day or two later they managed to 
cross London Bridge and press still more directly upon 
the city corporation. The unpopular Treasurer was 
brought from the Tower and beheaded in Cheapsidc. 
Murder was the order of the day, and soon the plun¬ 
dering of houses became general. This was too much 
for the citizens of London; train-bands were mobilised 
and a fierce battle was fought in the streets leading 
to the Bridge and on that structuie itself. Night fell 
but the struggle went on, the unfortunate owners of 
houses on the Bridge having their property mucli 
damaged by fire and other causes as the fighting 
surged to and fro in the narrow way. By 9 a.m. the 
Londoners had driven the rebels back to Southwark 
and, on the promise of a general pardon. Cade saw 
his forces break up with such rapidity that he was 
obliged to retreat into Sussex. There was a fatal 
engagemcm at Hcatlifield, and soon the heads of the 
leader and twenty-three others formed a terrifying 
array on the poles over the gate of the Bridge, 

The moves of the leaders of the rival factions during 
the Wars of the Roses had varying effects upon 
I.x>ndon, but it is not possible to follow them here. 
Such a scene as that which occurred in 1451 when 
Richard, Duke of York, was led a semi-prisoner 
through London, and on the altar of St. Paul’s was 
obliged to swear allegiance, is typical of some of the 
happenings of this troubled period. 
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The financial resources of the city had been much 
depleted on account of the enormous drain upon them 
caused by the disastrous war with France when Eng¬ 
land was gradually being forced from her last posses¬ 
sions on the Continent. London had great difficulty in 
keeping the peace within its walls, for no Lord of 
cither faction thought himself safe in the city unless 
he had a great force of armed men with him. It was 
i!at uncommon for any one of them to have from 400 to 
800 retainers, and, as a consequence, the city authori¬ 
ties deemed it advisable that as many as 5,000 citizens 
and soldiers should be kept under arms. There were 
years of frequent alarm, much suspense, and intermit¬ 
tent bloodshed and murder in the city. If the normal 
life went on fairly regularly, and trade was continued, 
there can be little doubt that the difficulties caused by 
I he struggle between the followers of the Red and 
White Roses made life hazardous on many occasions. 

By 1460 the city had abandoned its loyalty to Henry 
and opened its gates to the rebel Yorkist carls, with 
the result that in the following year London was 
threatened by Queen Margaret's army of Northerners, 
possibly numbering about 12.000, The gates were 
promptly closed, and after a few skirmishes outside 
the walls the Lancastrian army, which had come 
southwards with high hopes and was now in a half- 
starved condition, withdrew from the formidable city, 
not daring to make an assault. This was the last effort 
on the part of the king's supporters, for a few davs 
later Edward, Earl of March, was welcomed by the 
Londoners, In St, John’s Fields a great concourse of 
armed men and citizens declared that Henry VI. was 
unfitted to govern any longer, and Edward was 
accepted as King in his stead. 

It was not until after the decisive Battle of Towton 
that the new sovereign was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey as Edward IV. Aldiough only nineteen years 
of age, the handsome young king had no hesitation in 
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securing himself against the House of Lancaster by a 
series ol executions on Tower Hill, but when the semi- 
imbecile ex-king fell into his hands in 1x65 he was 
placed in the lower and looked after witn kindness. 
There, however, he was not allowed to remain, for in 
1470 Warwick the Kingmaker entered London 
during Edward’s absence; poor Henry was taken from 
his place of confinement to the Bishop of London’s 
palace, and Warwick became Regent In the following 
year, however, the situation was again reversed. Again 
Edward was king in his own capital, and Henry 
found himself once more in the grim embrace of the 
Tower, whose massive walls had by this time accumu¬ 
lated a vast perspective of tragic happenings and long- 
sustained human misery. 

There followed a remarkable scene of warfare in the 
Pool, more resembling the period of the Danish in¬ 
vasions than anything which had occurred in the 
five hundred years since those days of red struggle. 
Edward had led his army to the West to deal with the 
Lancastrians, who were still devotedly fighting for 
Margaret and the imprisoned Henry. This gave an 
opportunity for Thomas Fauconberg, otherwise known 
as the Bastard of Falconbridgc, who held the post of 
Vice-Admiral in the Channel, to bring a fleet to 
London and get in a blow during Edward’s absence. 
The men of Kent and Essex also rose in support of the 
deposed kiiig, and Fauconberg, on asking permission 
to take his followers through the city, met with a firm 
refusal from the mayor and aldermen. The insurgents, 
therefore, entered unprotected Southwark, and the 
fleet opened fire on the Bridge and the river front of 
London between it and the Tower. There was also a 
demonstration on the eastern side of the city. On 
May xz, 1471, the assault on the Bridge began, but it 
was so stoutly defended that the rebels withdrew. This 
was on a Sunday. On the Tuesday there was a general 
attack. The defence of the Bridge was in the hands 
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of Alderman Sir Ralph Josselyn, while Urswyk, the 
Recorder, commanded the forces on the wall. The 
fighting was fierce and the casualties numerous. Both 
sides used artillery, and sixty houses on the Bridge 
were burnt. The defenders eventually drove off the 
rebels and then, emerging from the gates, compelled 
them to retreat. Before long the Bastard’s head was 
secured and placed on the Bridge. A week later 
Edward rc-ontered London, and on the following day 
it became known that Henry VI. was dead. It was 
believed that Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
brother, had caused the murder of the unfortunate and 
half-witted man. The remains of the ex-king lay in 
state in St. Paul’s before burial at Chertsey Abbey. 

The latter part of Edward’s reign saw a successful 
but bloodless invasion of France. Louis XI. bought 
peace with a large sum and a promise of ^10,000 per 
annum during his lifetime. London’s citizens, who nad 
advanced large sums for this enterprise, were vasdy re¬ 
lieved to be paid back promptly from the cash with 
which the King returned. But of far greater im¬ 
portance than this financial advantage was the setting 
up at Westminster in 1477 of William Caxton’s first 
printing press. Royal interest was displayed in the 
new invention, and a stream of printed books flowed 
from the hard-worked press at the Sign of the Red 
Pale close to Westminster Abbey. It was also at this 
time that the city walls were extensively repaired or 
rebuilt for the last time. The mayor responsible for 
this enterprise was Josselyn who, as alderman, had 
conducted the defence of London Bridge a few years 
earlier. F.ach of the city companies undertook a length 
of the wall and there was a tax to provide funds. 

The two years following the death of Edward IV. 
were eventful for London, more in regard to the 
Crown than the affairs of the city. There was a stately 
entry into the capital on May 4, 1483, when the new 
king, Edward IV.’s elder son, a boy of twelve years, 
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rode through the streets clad in blue velvet, while 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, soon to become Prev 
tector, vi^as habited in severe black. Seven weeks later 
Dr. Shaw preached from Paul’s Cross to the effect that 
the new King and his brother were illegitimate, a 
charge which could not be brought against Richard, 
who was, therefore, declared to be the rightful heir to 
the throne. The Londoners were inclined, howe\er, 
towards the young king and only very half-heartedly 
did they assent to his deposition and the acceptance of 
Richarci in his place. 

The coronation of Richard III. took place in \Vc^^ 
minster Abbey on July 6 , and his two little nephews 
soon afterwards came to an untimely end in the 
Tower. There seems scarcely any doubt that this 
horrible deed was carried out by order of their uncle. 
It is a melancholy fact that this period of Lo.ndon's 
history, when life was enriched with colour and orna¬ 
ment and when Gothic architecture had reached its 
wonderful fruition in the splendours of the Perpen¬ 
dicular style, should have been stained with so many 
callous political murders. There is no doubt that the 
last phase of the medieval period was in many of its 
aspects the darkest hour before the dawn, and it is 
typical of the bloodshed and disorder which marked 
tnc pas.sing of the age of the great warring baronial 
families tljat the last king of medieval England should 
meet his OTath in civil war. The death of Richard 111 . 
on the field of Bosworth and the entry into London of 
Hcnrjr VIL on August 27, 1485, marks the emergence 
of the city into the new age when her ancient walls 
were to fall into decay through becoming a useless 
restriction on her growtli. 

The papulation of Saxon London may never have 
exceeded 20,000 and was possibly for a long while 
mmh less. From the Norman period the figures grew 
by the reign of Richard 1 . to about 40,000. After that 
tht increase was very slow on account of pestilences 
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and infant mortality, and it has been estimated that by 
die reign of Henry VI 1 . the figures were still in the 
neighbourhood of 50,000. Dr. Creighton’s estimates, 
based on Bills of Mortality, show a rapid increase of 
population in the sixteentn century, giving 62,400 in 
Henry VIII.’s reign and 152,478 in 1595* This trebling 
of the total in a century was due to peaceful conditions 
and expansion into suburbs outside the walls. 


CHAPTER VII 

IN THE TUDOR PERIOD 

I'hk earliest drawing of London known to exist belongs 
probably to the reign of I lenry VII. It is a very fine 
and detailed piece of illumination in a manuscript 
Volume of the poems of Charles, Duke of Orleans, and 
shows the Tower in the foreground, the Customs 
House and the Bridge in the middle distance, with 
the spires and towers of the churches rising from the 
crowded mass of roofs beyond. 

At this period, in .spite of the danger of living out¬ 
side the solid walks of the city, there were suburbs in 
ail directions. South of the Thames was Southwark, 
the oldest of them all, dating back to the age of 
Rome. Up the river lay Wcstniinster, with its royal 
palace, its monastery, the noble abbey church and the 
Houses of the township clustered round it. Originally 
quite detached from London, Westminster was at this 
time joined by the long-curving line of great houses 
following the bank of tne Thames from Temple Bar 
to the foot of the slope from Charing Cross. Temple 
Bar began as a mere barrier of posts and chains; it is 
first mentioned a.s a gateway in 1533. suburb 

to the west of the Fleet River was a fairly compact 
mass of buildings and gardens formed by the White 
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Friars Monastery, the Temple, and the houses on both 
sides of Fleet Street. The slope towards the Fleet 
between Ludgatc and the Thames had been included 
in the city area through an extension of the walls, th^ 
Roman defence (in this sector its position is uncertain) 
having been removed and a new wall built to give 
more room for the great house of the Black Friars. On 
the other side of Ludgatc Hill stood the Fleet Prison, 
and north of that, just beyond Newgate, was Smith- 
field, with the Augustinian House of St. Bartholomew 
and its hospital occupying the angle formed by the in¬ 
ward bend of the city walls at this point. To what 
extent domestic dwellings had grown up in thi > 
north-western suburb at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century is not known. Outside Bishopsgate stood the 
Bethlehem Hospital, and to the cast of the Tower 
were the hospitals of St. Mary of Graces and St. 
Katherine. The memory of the last is preserved on its 
old site by the dock of that name. 

Seventy-five years later the expansion beyond the 
walls is clearly shown in a most remarkable oird’s-cyc 
view of the city published by Braun and Hogenberg 
about 1560. Tnis drawing shows Ix)ndon connected 
with Westminster by a continuous street—the Strand; 
it indicates Holborn lined with houses and almost 
joined with St. Giles-in-the-Fields; Gray’s Inn Road 
has been built up on its eastern side, and all about 
Clcrkenv^l and St. Giles’s, Cripplegatc, tliere is a 
network or streets and houses. The road to tlic north 
from Bishopsgatc has become hemmed in with houses 
for nearly naff a mile, and scattered dwellings in large 
gardens appear outside Aldgatc; Southwark, too, shows 
great extensions along the river in both directions. 
The growth in the west after this ^:iage was for some 
time mainly northwards from Charing Cross and Hol- 
borit; the development to St. James’s Palace and up 
W Piccadilly came after the Tudor period. 

That Londoners should have shown considerable 
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hesitation to live outside the walls of their city for 
some time after the Wars of the Roses had terminated 
is not surprising, for in 1497 came the rebellion of 
Perkin Warbcck and the encamping of the rebels 011 
Biackheath, followed, in 1554, by the anxious time 
when Sir Thomas Wyatt led his 10,000 Kentishmen to 
Southwark and made an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
admittance into the city. 

Mcnry VII.’s reign began with a disastrous outbreak 
of a disease known as the Sweating Sickness. Two of 
London’s mayors were among its victims. It came 
suddenly and caused great mortality, those attacked 
often dying within two or three hours; if able to sur^ 
vive tw'cnty-four hours the patient was considered safe. 
In 1507 the epidemic broke out again, to be followed 
ten years later with a still more fatal recurrence, rc' 
pcaud a fourth time in 1528 when Henry VIII. broke 
up the Court and left London hurriedly. This disease 
was quite unlike the plague, for it attacked the 
wealthy and those who were free livers rather than 
the poor. That it was due to tlie terribly insanitary 
conuition of London and other English towns there 
seems to be little doubt. 

Apart from this visitation, Henry VII.’s occupancy 
of the throne was destined to be a period of peace and 
progress, during wiiich the city was Quite ready to 
support the royal demands for loans, the new King, 
unlike the Plantagencts, being regular in his repay¬ 
ments. And now^ the thoughts of London’s merchant 
princes were beginning to turn to wider fields of enter¬ 
prise than trade with Western Europe. The Atlantic 
had been crossed in 1492, and soon afterwards John 
Cabot, the discoverer of North America who settled in 
London in 1484, aroused intense interest and received 
considerable financial support in his project of discover¬ 
ing a westward route to Asia and the Indies. His son 
Sebastian founded the Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers and was made its governor for life. The Russia 
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Company also came into existence at this time in con¬ 
nection with the new trade opened up with di.it 
country. There followed the Turkey Company, the 
Guinea Company, and the East India Company, all of 
which were the means of promoting the enterprise of 
London merchants and the investment of much capita! 
in a far more profitable direction than the subsidising 
of military adventure in France. 

London was growing rapidly in population, it 
overflowing its medieval walls and its chief citizens 
were greatly increasing their wealth and resources, hut 
with the coming of Henry VIII. to the tlirone the 
importance of the city in the councils of the State was 
to be diminished. The severance of the Church of 
England from the control of Rome was followed by 
the suppression of the monasteries and the transference 
of their vast wealth to the Crown. Henry became 
financially independent of London, and his intense 
love of power caused him to take steps to make him¬ 
self master of the capital. The taxation of the whole 
country was carried out very drastically, but it was 
Parliament and not London which had power in re¬ 
gard to the impovsidon of taxes. I’hus the citizens of 
the capital learnt that they must regard themseives as 
Englishmen first and Londoners afterwards, and they 
thought it wise to accept a good deal of interference 
from Henry VIII, which would not have been tolerated 
for one mnpacnt from his predecessors. There were a 
number of instances when the ancient rights of the 
city were disregarded. The king would indicate a 
wealthy merchant as the most suitable person to be 
mayor or he would oppose the election of someone to 
whom he objected. In 1537 he thrust Sir Richard 
Gresham into the mayoralty, and on another occasion, 
when a gentleman ot die royal household was placed 
under arrest in the city for debt and a formal demand 
for his release had been rejected, the city sheriff and 
Serjeants were imprisoned in the Tower. I: was only 
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through the efforts of the mayor and aldermen, who 
assumed a most humble attitude, that their officials 
were liberated. Wolscy, Henry’s arrogant minister, 
earned great unpopularity in the city through his ex¬ 
actions, and on one occasion, when requiring a benevo¬ 
lence or forced loan, met with a refusal. The great 
Cardinal had to accept the fact that to enforce his 
demand would be illegal and that the commons of 
London would oppose any such attempt even if the 
mayor and aldermen were willing to urge it. 

The change wrought in London through the sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries was remarkable. A very 
targe proportion of the area w'iihin the walls was 
occupied by the religious houses. The Grey, the Black, 
and the Austin Friars alone covered several acres of 
ground, and, in addition, there were Holy Trinity, 
Aidgatc, the Friars of the Sack, the Crutched Friars, 
and the Nunnery of St. Helen, iiishopsgatc. Outside 
the walls were the White Friars, the Priories of St. 
Bartholomew and of St. John, and the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Graces. Besides all these regular monasteries 
there were the hospitals with lesser communities 
attached. These were, with one or two exceptions, 
outside the walls. It does not require a very intimate 
I'viiowlcdgc of the condition of England in the Middle 
Ages to realise something of the serious disturbance in 
a large section of London’s daily life caused by the 
sudden cessation of the activities of the religious 
houses on which the indigent, the sick, and the old 
had leaned for centuries. The gap in the social services 
had to be filled somehow, and it was due to private 
generosity in some cases, and to the city as a whole in 
others, that some of the monastic hospitals were re¬ 
opened after a few years as lay institutions. Henry 
himself refounded Kahcrc’s hospital of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, as all may read upon its gateway to-day. 

During the reign of Edward VI. the Reformation 
was advanced a stage further by the publication of the 
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** First Book of Common Prayer,” and the churches 
of London were to a great extent stripped of their 
statuary, carved woodwork, stained glass, and pictures, 
all of which were regarded as idolatrous by the Protes¬ 
tants. Bonner, the Bishop of London, was placed in 
confinement for his opposition to the Protector Somer¬ 
set’s efforts in this direction. 

The frail young king died in 1553, and without loss 
of time the Duke of Northumberland had his 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, a charming girl of 
seventeen years, proclaimed queen in London. The 
citizens, however, favoured the Princess Mary and, 
thirteen days later, the unfortunate young queen and 
her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, were sent to 
the Tower. There they were separated, jane being 
placed in the Gentleman Gaoler’s Lodging and her 
husband in the Beauchamp Tower. During his cap¬ 
tivity he carved on a wall the single word Jane.” 
This pathetic reminder of a hideous St^e crime may 
still be seen. A few months later the two prisoners 
were taken to the Guildhall to be tried for high treason. 
They were preceded by the Gentleman Gaoler carrying 
an axe, and after him came Archbishop Cranmer. The 
mayor presided over the trial, the High Sheriff being 
tlic Duke of Norfolk- The prisoners pleaded guilty 
and were sentenced to death. Possibly Mary might 
have intended to spare the young cx-queen, but the 
situation ipis altered by Wyatt’s dangerous rebellion, 
to which reference has already been made, and she 
and her husband were ordered to be executed on 
Tower Hill. It was later decided that it might be 
dangerous for one so young and beautiful to be des- 
patened in public, ana, as a consequence, the savage 
order was carried out on Tower Green within the 
fortress. The almost incredible barbarity of bringing 
into the Tower the decapitated body of the husband, 
so that poor Lady Jane could sec it from her window 
bcfcM^c being herself taken to the block, is typical of 
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the strangely callous state of society in Tudor times. 
Jane died stoutly adhering to her Protestantism, and 
pardoned her executioner when he knelt and prayed 
her forgiveness. 

Soon the gateway of London Bridge was to bristle 
with a gruesome array of heads, for wholesale execu¬ 
tions heralded the beginning of Mary’s reign. The 
conflict with the adherents of the Roman faith became 
intense, and Smithfield’s fires were kindled once more 
for the burning of obstinate heretics. Fortunately, this 
period of accentuated bitterness was brief. Mary died 
m 1558 and eleven days later Princess Elizabeth became 
Queen. She was brought from Hatfield to the Tower, 
where she had already tasted something of the terrors 
of life as a State prisoner. 

Londoners gave the young queen an enthusiastic 
welcome, which would have been still more hearty 
had they known that in the coming half-century their 
city was destined to experience a period of prosperity 
and growth unequalled by anything that had pre¬ 
ceded it. During this reign London became a formid¬ 
able rival to Antwerp as the chief port of Western 
Europe, and die population much more than doubled 
itself, rising from about 90,000 in 1558 to about 188,000 
in 1601. Could there be any more concrete evidence 
of the beneficial effects of the coming of the “ spacious 
tlays ” of Elizabeth? Alas, this spaciousness did not 
lead to any serious improvement in sanitary matters, 
and the frequent recurrences of plagues were so alarm- 
ing that people often hesitated to assemble in numbers 
for fear of infection. 

The silhouette of London was changed in 1561 by 
the destruction of the spire of St. Paul’s by lightning. 
It is indicative of the lack of funds in the church at 
this time that it was never replaced. Five years later 
the foundations of the first Royal Exchange were laid, 
an enterprise due to the energy of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. It was originally called the “ Bourse,” but 
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was given by Elizabeth the name which it has borne 
ever since. 

Notwitlistanding the amount of shipping which 
entered the Port of London, there were no docks at 
this time nor w'as the first built until 1695, and that 
was only used for repairing and fitting vessels. Until 
1800 there were no cargo aocks, and ships when load¬ 
ing or discharging were either moored in the creeks or 
to the wharves or anchored off them. The larger craft 
are shown in Braun and Hogenberg’s picture map 
grouped just below the Tower. 

It was shortly before the reign of Elizabeth that 
Wyngaerdc made his remarkable bird’s-eye view of tlic 
whole city in which the London of about 1550 is re¬ 
corded with a wonderful wealth of detail. In addition, 
there are two other maps of a slighdy later date, one 
known as Agas’s and the other by Norden, dated 
1593. By means of these ‘‘ picture ** maps one can see 
details of the heavily burdened old Bridge as it 
appeared at this time with its load of wooden houses 
held together with beams across the roadway. The 
ornate addition known as Nonsuch House came a 
little later. 

In the age of Elizabeth London was remarkable for 
the many famous men who lived and worked in it, if 
they were, like Shakespeare, not natives of the city. 
The greatest name among the wealthy merchants 
of this pedpd is undoubtedly that of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, ^osc tomb survives to-day in the church 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgatc. 

Southwark continued to be a suburb of mixed 
reputation, for besides possessing the town houses of 
*omc of the bishops it was notorious for its “ stews,'’ 
one of which bore the sign “ The Cardinal’s Hat,” 
and on Bankside was built at this time the ” Rose ” 
theatre, famous as the house in which the company 
included not only such men as Marlowe and Alleyn, 
but also William Shakespeare. 
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London was having many dignified buildings added 
to it in this period. The Renaissance did not at once 
destroy the sense of beauty in architecture, as may be 
seen in the halls of the Inns of Court, two of which 
belong to this age. Internal woodwork, under the 
stimulus of Flemish craftsmen, was becoming more 
and more beautiful. Unfortunately, a large proportion 
of the buildings erected at this time were destroyed in 
the Great Fire. 

The city authorities were at peace with the strong 
and immensely popular Sovereign who, when she re« 
quired their aid. would at times be given double what 
she asked for. If Elizabeth were determined to keep 
the city very much in its place, she saw the wisdom of 
respecting its ancient rights and privileges, and 
London, with its almost complete monopoly of foreign 
trade, increased its wealth steadily. 


CHAPTER VIII 

LONDON IN STUART TIMES 

In the century following the Elizabethan period the 
city saw greater changes than had taken place since 
Norman times, and when the reign of Queen Anne 
came to its close the London of our own times was 
rapidly emerging from its medieval husk. Throughout 
the first quarter of the new century the influence of 
the Elizabethan age was still a force not quite spent, 
and if fames I. irritated the city authorities by his lack 
of understanding of the fact tnat the Sovereign must 
act within the law, he did not go to such lengths as 
to force the mayor and corporation into open hos¬ 
tility. One of the most remarkable enterprises of the 
city companies in this reign was the financial back¬ 
ing they gave to the scheme of forming a Protestant 

3 
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plantation in Ulster. The city, as a consequence, 
Dccamc owner of great tracts of land in Northern 
Ireland, and the town of Derry Was named London¬ 
derry. The Irish Society—a committee appointed by 
the corporation to deal with this new colony—is still 
in existence. 


Charles L, with his amazing incapacity to appreciate 
the limitations of a constitutional Sovereign, plunged 
into such a course of illegalities that the ancient habit 
of loyalty of London was strained to the breaking- 
point, After prolonged efforts to avoid the disaster of 
civil war, the capital was at last compelled to throw 
in its great pow^r and influence with Parliament, 
thereby, no doubt, scaling the King’s fate. Iherc 
came a remarkable scene on January 4, 1642, when 
Charles proceeded to the Guildhall and demanded the 
surrender of the five members of Parliament (the 
leaders of the Malcontents) whose opposition to his 
arbitrary proceedings had made it necessary for them 
to seek refuge within the city wxdls, where the 
London militia made ready to protect them. The 
King had gone to the House of Commons with a 
body of armed men, but observing the absence of the 
five members he wished to secure remarked, “ 1 see 
the birds arc flownff’ He was again foiled of his 
purpose at the Guildhall, where the mayor and cor* 

? >ration stoutly refused to deliver up the leaders. 

hcrcat^hc strangely inept king could sec no way out 
of the impasse save war. He left I-^jiidon to prepare 
for the struggle, and in August of the same year civil 
war began—157 years after the Wars of the Roses had 
ended at Bosworth. 


Charles’s army, having been put into shape, moved 
westwards in September, and after the drawn battle 
at Edgchill advanced towards the capital, London, 
however, had not been idle. It had called out its 
train-bands, 20,000 strong, and had thrown up earth- 
we^rks studded with star-shaped redoubts and batteries. 
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which completely engirdled the suburbs of the city. 
One of the forts was at Hyde Park Corner, another 
in the Oxford Road where Wardour Street joins it, 
and so on at irregular intervals on both sides of the 
river. In the previous year the Puritans had been 
nicknamed Roundheads by the Royalists on account 
of the habit of the London apprentices of cutting 
their hair closely. Calling them by this name, the 
Cavaliers jeered at the citizens (they were of ail ranks 
and ages and of both sexes) as they toiled at the 
digging of the earthen defences. There was a big en¬ 
campment formed at Turnham Circcn, uhere the 
Royalist army found the forces of the Parliament 
awaiting the assault, Charles hesitated to give the 
order to attack, and, finally, to the immense relief of 
the Londoners, withdrew to Oxford. The capital was 
never again seriously threatened by the Royalists, and 
seven years later, on a gloomy day in January, the 
untrustworthy king, who by the law of atavism 
seemed to have inherited the habits of mind of an 
Angevin sovereign, met his end on a scaffold erected 
outside the banqueting-hall of Whitehall Palace. 
Londoners of to-day can see the beautiful buildmg 
from which, through a window, Charles passed to 
n?ake his speech to the crowd and then face the 
headsman’s axe with perfect composure. 

Throughout the years of tne Commonwealth 
London was loyal to the new form of government, 
and yet its upper classes had no jjreat love for the 
Protector or the Commonwealth, being quite ready in 
1660 to accept Charles II., thinking, no doubt, that 
royalty had been taught a sufficiently severe lesson to 
make any chance of a reiictition of the late king's 
unconstitutional actions unlikely. 

The age of the Restoration m London lives in the 
pages of Pepys’ Diary, wherein everyday life and 
behind-the-scenes aspects of affairs of State arc pictural 
so vividly that one looks at the city of those days 
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without any mist obscuring the view. From his entries 
one learns of the tragic intensity of the Great Plague 
of 1665, how the deaths from it reached over 7,000 
and possibly as many as 10,000 in a single week, and 
how day and night there were few sounds but the 
toiling of bells. So paralysing was the grip of the 
disease that business came almost to a standstill and 

f rass grew in some of the chief streets. To the 
uritans this disaster was a punishment for the plunge 
into every form of extravagance and shameless im¬ 
morality which society had taken with the re-establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy. Charles II. set an example of 
vicious living which the Court and the upper classes 
imitated until the country had swung from the 
narrow and rigidly moral life of the Puritans to 
everything that was foolish and indecent. The city 
had had no time to recover from the plague when it 
met with another disaster in the form of one of the 
most destructive fires it had ever experienced. By 
far the larger part of the walled area was destroyed 
by a whirling and roaring mass of flame. With 
the exception of the Tower and a few churches and 
public buildings on the eastern side of the city the 
chief edifices of London were reduced to ashes 
or, at the best, calcined stone. Pepys’ Diary again 
gives one a most vivid picture of this fiery ordeal 
and the disorganising of public life which it entailed. 
Within ipur days the greatest part of die medieval 
architecture of the city was wiped out. 

Although St. Paul’s was too solid to disappear, it 
was so calcined that it was found impossible to save 
any part of the magnificent pile, and a new cathedral, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, rose on the site of 
its Gothic and Romanesque predecessor. Although 
begun soon after the Great Fire, the new structure 
was not completed until the reign of Queen Anne. 
Most of the churches were destroyed by the fire, but, 
fortunately, not all. The Guildhall had its roofs 
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burnt, but its walls arc to a great extent, like the 
hall of the Merchant Taylors, standing to-day. 
Londoners had hardly begun to recover from the 
shock of this fearful double disaster when, in the June 
of the following year, the sound of distant cannon¬ 
ading reached their ears, announcing the arrival of 
the Dutch fleet in the Medway and the inability of 
the British Navy to defend the shores of England. 

In 1684 the famous action of quo warranto was 
taken against the Corporation, and, by order of the 
King’s Bench, the charter and franchises of the city 
were forfeited to the Crown. 

In the winter of 1683-1684 there was such a pro¬ 
longed period of low temperatures that the Thames 
was very solidly frozen for some weeks and a Frost 
Fair was held upon the ice. A year later, as a 
result of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a 
large number of industrious French Protestants came 
over to England and a number settled at Spitalfields, 
a north-eastern suburb, where they established a 
thriving silk industry. 

In the reign of James II. London found that years 
of misgovernment had had a very adverse effect upon 
her prosperity, but 1688 was a notable one for the 
city, for in that year the king restored the Charter 
of London in the hope of having the capital on his 
side. This did not, however, prevent it from sending 
a warm welcome to William of Orange. Under that 
wise king, London found herself free from interfer¬ 
ence by Parliament, and from that time onwards has 
been left to enjoy her hard-won privileges. 

London was by this time a smoky city. It w^as not 
a pleasant place for William on account of the 
astnma from which he suffered, and after the burn¬ 
ing of Whitehall Palace in 1691, he went out as far 
as Kensington in search for a home. 

During the reign of Anne the streets of London, 
largely rebuilt after the Great Fire, began to assume 
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in some degree the plain and formal aspect which 
they were to preserve to Our own time. While there 
are actually few private houses still standing which 
go back so far, there arc many churches and public 
buildings w'hich were l>cgun or completed in her 
reign, and not the least among them was the wonder¬ 
ful domed mass of St. Paul’s. 


CHAPTER IX 
GEORGIAN LONDON 

In 1700 the population of London is given as 550,000, 
and by 1737 the total had grown to over 725,000, and 
if is a notable fact that sometime about 1687 the 
inhabitants of London had become more numerous 
than those of Paris and Rome together. From this 
time onward the population widiin the walls was 
decreasing rapidly, for in 1700 there had been 139,300, 
and fifty years later there were only 87,000. The 
villages close to the metropolis were beginning one by 
one tu be absorbed in the spreading suburbs. Hoxton 
had become joined to the eastern growth by 1741. 
and at the same date the fields had been encroached 
upon to the west as far as Mary-le-Bonc. Chelsea at 
this dme^as still separated by the fields upon which 
Belgravia was to be laid out in the following century. 
Down the river, Rotherhithe had become one with the 
extension of Southwark, and Stepney was becoming 
joined to Wapping and Shadwell. At the same time 
the growth of the fashionable district of Mayfair 
had passed Oxford Street and had extended to Port- 
man Square, beyond which was open country. North 
of Montagu House (now the British Museum) lay 
Lamb’s Conduit Fields, and a little to the north-east 
stood the Foundling Hospital, separated from the 
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New River Head by the Fleet River, which is now 
hidden beneath the ground. 

Until 1738 there was still only one bridge o\er the 
Thames. In that year a second one was commenced 
at Westminster, wnich took twelve years in building, 
being open for traffic in November^ 1750, I'he archi¬ 
tect was a Swiss named Labclyc, The structure began 
to show signs of collapse in 1846, and the existing 
bridge was begun eight years later. It is nearly 
double the width of its predecessor. Ttie spanning 
of the river at a third place was bcj.^n at F>lackfriars 
in 1761 and completed in eight years, the architect 
in this ease being a Scotsman named Mylne. Having 
two new bridges before their eyes, Londoners began 
to realise that the famous achic\ement of Peter dc 
Colcchurch, widened, patched, partially rebuilt, and 
still covered with houses, required serious attention, 
'fhe question of removing the superstructures was 
mooted, but the annual inccjme from them amounted 
to /i,3oo, which was not lightly to be thrown away, 
and Dance, the City Surveyor, estimated that /30,ooo 
would be required to carry out the necessary repairs. 
Action was tnerefore postponed, but in 1757 
following year the famous old bridge was shorn of 
its houses. This loss of picturesquencss was typical 
of the process at work all over the city. When re¬ 
building took place the frontages were, as a rule, of 
plain brickwork, relieved only by the care taken to 
make an attractive entrance. For public buildings it 
was usual to employ Portland stone and to adhere 
more and more rigidly to the purest of the classic 
styles of architecture. 

Ever since 1613 a copious supply of water had been 
available to the rapidly expanding city by means of 
fhe New River, a canal which had been constructed 
through the enterprise of Sir Hugh Myddelton, a 
wealthy citizen, from springs near Ware in Hertford¬ 
shire, a distance of nearly thirty-nine miles owing to 
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the circuitous course necessary* By the end of the 
eighteenth century the New River Company was 
obliged to seek otner sources of supply, so great were 
the demands made upon it. During the Great Fire 
a very large number of the wells and pumps used 
by the inhabitants were so choked up that they were 
amndoned. A few, however, were kept in use, in¬ 
cluding the Aldgatc Pump, which was believed to 
supply very pure water until the cholera epidemic in 
1848, when those who drank of it died. 

London was in the Georgian period still a city of . 
many signs, every street possessing a very great 
variety. Not only did the taverns have their signs, 
but there were also those of the bankers, the book¬ 
sellers, the goldsmiths, the druggists, the tobacconists, 
the watchmakers, the haberdashers, and a variety of 
others. It was in the Georgian age that the coffee 
house greatly flourished, ana at the same time many 
of the more important clubs still in existence were 
founded in chocolate houses. The two most notable 
of the latter are White's and Arthur’s. Gambling 
for high stakes was the order of the day in these 
exclusive clubs, to which no one could belong unless 
possessed of considerable wealth and belonging to a 
family of distinction. Duelling was common through¬ 
out tnis period. The meetings took place almost any¬ 
where from Hyde Park to the fields behind Montagu 
House. I^cn the clergy would take part in these 
contests, and when one of them killed his opponent 
he received no reprimand from ecclesiastical authority! 

The amusements of Londoners were numerous, /or 
besides the many resorts for gaming, there were the 
gardens at Vauxhall, which dated from the early years 
of the Restoration, Ranclagh Gardens, others at 
Marylcbonc, and yet another resort at Sadler’s Wells, 
where the entertainments were inexpensive and 
attracted those whose purses were light. Tlie theatres 
included the Little Theatre and the King’s in the Hay- 
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market, Covcnt Garden Theatre, transferred from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1733, and the famous house 
in Drury Lane. By the close of the Georgian period 
several other theatres for different classes of audience 
had sprung up. 

An event which disturbed the peacefulness of 
London’s life in the eighteenth century was the 
advance of the Pretender’s forces towards the capital 
in the rising of *45. So great was the fear of what 
might happen that there was a run on the Bank of 
England, and George II.’s 5,000 regular troops en¬ 
camped at Finchley were reinforced by an equal 
number of militia and volunteers. The Pretender 
could not, however, persuade his supporters to advance 
beyond Derby, and London’s alarmists looked foolish 
when the news of the retreat of the Scottish rebels 
was reported. 

In 1780 occurred the anti-Catholic riots, led by the 
eccentric Lord George Gordon, when a mob so com¬ 
pletely gained the upper hand in the city that the 
mayor and corporation merely looked on helplessly 
while Roman Catholic chapels and the houses of un¬ 
popular politicians were burnt, and drunken orgies, 
followed by an attack on Newgate prison, proceeded 
without any serious attempt to stop the riot by force. 
At last George III. thought that the situation justified 
the use of armed soldiers, and in a twinkling the 
mobs dispersed and fled and Gordon was taken and 
tried. It was one of the strangest examples of in¬ 
eptitude on the part of the city authorities which is 
recorded in history. 

The first few years of the nineteenth century wit¬ 
nessed great energy in the Port of London. The 
West India Dock, surrounded by a great wall to 
prevent theft, was built in 1800; the London Docks 
followed in 1805, and soon afterwards the East India 
Dock was in operation. These great constructional 
works took place during the Napoleonic war. 
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At the very end of the Georgian period came the 
destruction of Old London Bridge. It nad been greatly 
weakened by the scour of the tides under the large 
opening made in its centre by the throwing of two 
arches into one, and, finally, it was condemned as too 
weak to justify repair. In 1832 the new bridge, built 
a little higher up stream, was opened by William IV^, 
and then, slowly and rcluctandy, the old structure 
allow'cd itself to be broken up. 


CHAPTER X 

IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 

Although less than a century has passed since 
Queen Victoria ascended the tnronc, in that time 
London has changed more remarkably than in any 
preceding period, In 1837 there were still many 
mcrchantvS who were only just breaking away from 
the time-honoured custom of living over their places 
of business and deciding to live in the new sunurbs 
which were rapidly forming within a radius of half a 
dozen miles. At that time the night population of 
the city was about 125,000, whereas now the number 
has dropped to about one tenth of that total. On 
the other^nd, the county area, where the Londoners 
sleep, has jumped up from 1,200,000 to 4,500,000, and, 
according to some calculations, the figure is still greater. 

The lighting of the London streets with cas had 
been completed in 1823, and this new form of iilumina- 
tioo was slowly finding its way into offices and 

f )rivatc houses, out far into the Victorian period oil- 
amps» candles, and, among the poor, rush-hghts were 
III use. Omnibuses had Ixcn p^mg in the London 
Streets since i829» but it was twenty years later before 
otitlide scats were introduced. The Hansom cab, in- 
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vented by a Birmingham man of that name, appeared 
in 1834, gradually the old-fashioned heavy coach 
and all die chaises and other light vehicles formerly 
on hire disappeared, leaving the omnibus, the Hansom, 
and the four-wheeled cab. The steady improvement 
of the paving of the streets and the convenience of 
the omnibuses and cabs gradually weakened the old- 
established habit of using the boats of the Thames 
waterman in goin^ from one part of the city to 
another, and the building of Waterloo and Southwark 
bridges and the construction of the Thames Tunnel 
completed the process. Before long the many suiir- 
ways to the waterside fell into disuse and the water¬ 
men disappeared. 

By 1840 railways had reached the suburbs of 
London, and before many years had passed most of 
the termini now existing had been built. Coaching 
days, with all their picturcsqucncss and the immense 
discomforts borne by travellers, extended into the 
Victorian age and the old galleried inns of the city 
flourished until nearly the middle of the century. 

In the pages of Charles Dickens the life of 
Londoners in the forties is so vividly presented that 
there are few who have read the more important of 
his novels who are unable to recreate for themselves 
a picture of that comparatively quiet old city of the 
days when Queen Victoria was a bride. The age of 
stucco began about 1810. London's rapid expansion, 
due to the great financial recovery after the Napoleonic 
Wars, caused the construction over great areas of 
its perimeter of brick houses plastered to represent 
stone. About 1880 tlierc began a movement in 
architecture which caused the abandonment of that 
form of stucco, and since then it has not dared to 
sliow its face again in new construction. 

The mid-Victorian period witnessed the rebuilding 
of the Houses of Parliament, which had been burnt in 
1835. The Courts of Justice were only removed from 
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Westminster to the site cleared for them near Temple 
Bar in 1882, and during the same reign a very large 
proportion of the public buildings familiar to the 
Londoners of to-day came into being. In the same 
period was the construction of a number of important 
thoroughfares, including Northumberland Avenue, the 
Embankments, Victoria Street, Cannon Street, Hoi- 
born Viaduct, Queen Victoria Street, New Oxford 
Street, and a large number of minor widenings and 
alterations. In addition to all this making of streets, 
the Victorian period witnessed an enormous amount 
of reconstruction of houses in the City and West End. 
The monotonous brick frontages ancl the quaint little 
Georgian shops with bow-fronted windows filled with 
many small panes steadily disappeared, to he replaced 
often by architecture of a pretentious, if mediocre, 
style. Many of these Victorian structures were destined 
to be rebuilt after standing for a little more than 
half a century, but in spite of the ceaseless rebuilding 
London, as a whole, has contrived to preserve speci¬ 
mens of the domestic architecture of every period from 
Elizabethan times onwards. The public buildings 
and the churches which escaped the Great Fire and 
the iconoclasts include a most remarkable series of 
Norman and Gothic structures representing almost 
every phase of architecture. They arc enumerated in 
the order of their age in the appendix. 

The Jlwyor and corporation of the city, as the 
county of London grew, began to find its ancient 
functions less and less onerous. With the rapid 
diminution of the night population, the old nucleus 
of London became increasingly a place of warehouses, 
ofBces, and banks, left, when the cay’s work was over, 
to the care of housekeepers and the enterprise of a 
vciy breed of rat. On this account the alder¬ 
men came to be regarded as portly men of wealth, 
whose chief function was the attendance at a certain 
nuniber of banquets every year. This somewhat 
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justifiable attitude of Outer London to the governing 
Dody of its historic centre has been changed since the 
devotion of the great Livery Companies in recent 
years to a very wise expenditure of their ample funds 
in the establishment of technical schools and many 
educational and charitable institutions of the greatest 
value to the city and the nation. 

The organising of the police of die metropolis 
may be regarded as belonging to the Victorian age, 
for it was not until 1829 that Sir Robert Peel cstab^ 
Iished a single police area under the control of the 
Home ^Secretary. The new force of police wore a 
blue uniform and tall liats, and became known 
\ariously as “ Blue Devils,” Peelers,” or ” Bobbies.” 
The special detective branch of the police was started 
in 1842, and thirty-six years later it developed into 
the C.I.D. 

The amount of ” waking up ” that took place in 
London during this period was remarkable. To 
record the many improvements in the prisons, the 
markets, the primary schools, the drainage, the supply 
of pure water, and the removal of a thousand incon¬ 
veniences and nuisances would lake up a very large 
space. In die enthusiasm for improvement that gave 
tile impetus to reform, historic ouildings were held 
of small account if a wider street were to be obtained 
by their removal, and in this way Temple Bar and 
many picturesque survivals were swept away. 

One of the moving spirits in die development of 
British trade and manufacturing enterprise in the first 
half of the Victorian period was Prince Albert, to 
whose busy and ofiginat mind came die idea of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Against angry 
opposition the scheme matured and came to fruition 
in 1851 as the result of his unwearying efforts. The 
success gained bv the Exhibition was remarkable, and 
the surplus of 50,000 which it realised was devoted 
to the founding of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The stimulus to British trade as a result of the 
Prince Consort’s effort was important, and he un¬ 
doubtedly deserves the unceasing gratitude of all 
Londoners. 

After the excitement caused by the Great Exhibition 
those subsequently held in London have been less 
memorable. The second half of the reign of Queen 
Victoria saw little in the way of remarkable events 
in the capital, apart from the ceremonial opening 
of new hospitals, museums, and other public build¬ 
ings of consequence, until the jubilee of the reign 
in 1887, when on a brilliant June day London blazed 
into colour and a night of bonfires and illumination. 
A remarkable assemblage of representatives of all 
nations was present in London on this occasion, and 
ten years later, when Victoria the Good had com¬ 
pleted sixty years of sovereignty, still greater evidences 
of enthusiasm and loyalty were demonstrated. 

In 1899 came the Boer War and the raising in the 
City of a volunteer force known as the C.I.V. (City 
Imperial Volunteers) which served with distinction in 
South Afriiia and was welcomed home two years 
later in the streets of the city widi an outburst of 
wild exuberance, but the aged Queen had already 

C assed to her rest and the era which bears her name 
ad closed under the shadow of an unfinished war. 

it ^ * * -x ^ 

On a cold and gloomyday in January, 1901, Londoners 
thronged the streets to see the funeral corti:gc of the 
mighty Victoria, and among the mourners they looked 
widi interest y>on the martial figur'c of her grandson, 
the German Emperor. They did not anticipate that 
scarcely more than a dozen years would pass before 
that grcy-cloakcd and hclmctcd potentate would be 
among tno®c mainly responsible for a world war, and 
that ms aircraft would then scatter high explosives 
indiscriminately over their ancient city. 
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Hast!an of lov^n \^all in O R Giltspur Street 

Hast ion of town wall in Cnpplegate Churchyard 
(medieval portion onU visible) 

J'own uall from base to medieval parapet, Barber’s 
Bonded Warehouse, Irinity Square, Towei Hill 
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“ The game’s going on rather better now,” she said, 
by way of keeping up the conversation a little. 

“ Tis so,” said the Duchess; ” and the moral of 
that is: ‘ Oh, *tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world 
go round.’ ” 

” Somebody said,” Alice whispered, “ tliat it’s done 
by everybody minding their own business.” 

“ Ah, well, it means much the same thing,” said 
the Duchess, digging her sharp little chin into Alice’s 
shoulder as she added, ” and die moral of that is: 
* Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care 
of themselves.* ” 

Alice in Wonderland. 


” L’Empirc, e’est la paix.” —Napoleon. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In this little book the past is sacrificed to the present. 
There is loss in this, for Britannia the adventuress be¬ 
coming the mistress of four continents is more amusing 
than Britannia turned respectable and keeping a shop. 
It would be more entertaining to watch her sowing 
her wild oats widt the help of Raleigh and Clive 
than to watch her sowing her scientifically bred crops 
with the help of the Research Committee of tne 
Empire Marketing Board. Yet the Muse of History 
has this defect, that she cannot tell her tales in a few 
words. She must be long or she is intolerable, and in 
this book, where there could be no question of any¬ 
thing but rigid condensing, I have thought it best to 
limit the historical background to a few paragraphs and 
to make Clio hold her racy tongue while the more 
eminent political and economic facts hold the floor. 

The British Empire is much less unpopular than it 
was. No doubt its last conquest will be the hearts of 
Englishmen, for the English do not like big things, and 
the Empire is an outsize. The English nadonal tradi¬ 
tion is a tradition of successful struggles against greater 
powers, and Englishmen admire, not competent big 
diings, but sporting litde ones. The adjectives of mag¬ 
nitude lack appeal. There has never been, save in one 
or two moments of weakness, much response in 
England to the attempts to treat our adventures over¬ 
sea as the basis for a new religion. The hectic Im¬ 
perialism and anti-imperialism of the last generation 
nas happily given place to a more balanced, if more 
prosaic, view. 


5 
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In this book there will be no attempt to discuss the 
deeper issues that Imperialism raises; all that is at¬ 
tempted is a rough indication of what the term 
British Empire covers, what places there are, and 
what they mean in terms of trade. For the Empire is 
being seen to-day for what it is—an invaluable business 
opening. Even ncrc there is plenty of talk which does 
the cause of Empire trade harm by claiming too much 
for it. It is not so important as our trade with the rest 
of the world, and our encouragement of Empire trade 
must not commit the folly of attacking our otner trade. 
But the measure of political unity under the Imperial 
system makes it possible to encourage, not only trade, 
but production. The Empire takes 42 per cent, of our 
exports, and it takes particularly our manufactures, the 
very things for which we need buyers if people in York¬ 
shire ana Lancashire and the otner industrial centres 
arc not to walk the streets unemployed. The rest of 
the world is buying less, alas! of these goods of ours, 
but the Dominions and colonies arc proving an enor¬ 
mous asset as they advance each year in wealth and 
buying-power. 

It is with this consideration in mind that these pages 
have been written. Just as dates arc essential to his¬ 
torical learning, however slight, so arc the main 
economic facts the first things to find out about the 
Empire. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


** I could tell you my adventures—beginning from this 
morning,*' said Alice, a little timidly. “ But it's no use 
^in^ back to yesterday, because I was a different person 


America 


The British Empire begins in America some fouf hun- 
dr^ years ago. Henry VIL—^it is no treason to say so 
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now—^was careful about money and did not finance 
Columbus when he had the chance, thereby missing 
much. But he encouraged the Genoese John Cabot, 
who found Newfoundland in 1497, and caused a dis¬ 
bursement from the royal coffers, for we sdll have the 
account book in which Henry notes the payment “ to 
him that found the newe isle ^Tio.” Cabot planted the 
flags of England and Venice, his adopted land, and 
returned with the boast that he had discovered the 
farther shores of Cathay. Enthusiasm waned after a 
second expedition had wandered fruitlessly up and 
down the rough and barren shores of North America 
laden with cloth and looking for the fabled cities of 
China and Japan. But Henry’s son and his three 
grandchildren all found a litdc money for exploration. 
These voyages in the sixteenth century across the 
Atlantic were voyages to discover new ways to the East 
or new countries with which to drive an exclusive and 
profitable trade. The name of John Rut deserves to be 
commemorated as that of the first Englishman known 
to have commanded a voyage of discovery. Sent out 
by Henry VIIL to find a northern passage to the East 
—the argument being advanced that, as the Equator 
was not too hot for Europeans, the Poles were not 
likely to be too cold—this expedition ended up in the 
West Indies, although a canon of St. Paul’s, by name 
de Prato, took charge of the navigation. It was fired 
on by the Spaniards, and that firing was a portent. 

When English seamanship develops in the last half 
of die century it takes the form of a persistent attempt 
to secure a snare of the rich trade which Spain and 
Portugal, the first comers, attempted to monopolise. 
The Englishmen who went out to waylay the ships of 
a nation with whom their queen was carefully at peace 
were pirates, and not very successful ones. They had 
the virtues of their type and they preyed upon a foreign 
country which was to become, lar^Iy through their 
activities, the open and menacing foe of England. But 
the chief reason they were made into national legends 
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was that they represented the beginning of a tendency 
which has gone steadily forward. 

As soon as it was plain that the new lands in the 
West were not the East again, the feeling spread that 
it would be a pity to waste them. The plantation period 
began, with much talk of emigration as a remedy for 
unemployment. The first plantations, made slowly and 
with many set-backs, through the seventeenth century, 
have ended up as the eastern states of the United States; 
but other plantations were made in the West Indies, 
which never broke away. The West Indies were occu- 

? icd, under James I. principally, because the Spanish 
V'ar between 1584 and 1604 had yielded few English 
successes. The Spanish had totally failed to invade 
England, but the English had not been nearly as suc¬ 
cessful as they would have liked in raiding and inter¬ 
cepting Spanish fleets, because the occupied islands of 
the W^st Indies proved an enormous asset to Spain. 
But the English, though it was largely strategy that 
took them to the Caribbean, soon made plantations 
there. Political troubles at home and in Ireland pro¬ 
vided labourers in transported prisoners, and the great 
sugar industry of the West Indies slowly gathered 
strength as the slave trade, started as far back as 1562 
by John Hawkins, brougiit to the new lands negroes 
from West Africa who could work under a tropical or 
sub-tropical sun, and produce sugar, tobacco, or cotton. 
The slav^trade from 1650 till its abolition in 1807 
played an enormous part in the economic development 
of America, and the wealth of Liverpool and Bristol 
rested largely upon it The abolition of the trade in 
1807, and of slavery itself in 1833, came when the West 
Indies had already passed the best part of their pros¬ 
perity, and were crushing blows, but the heaviest Wow 
of all was the fall in the price of sugar through the 
ninctccntli century. When Free Trade was adopted in 
England in 1846 tlic West Indies felt the full effect of 
wond competition in supplying sugar, and their later 
history has been a search for remedies and tonics. 
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But the great event in the story of the Empire of 
to-day took place in 1763, At the close of the Seven 
Years* War England found herself the owner by con¬ 
quest of some French islands in the West Indies— 
Martinique and Guadalupe, The West Indies were 
very important in the naval warfare with France 
dxroughout the century : much of Nelson*s work was 
to rest upon them. Yet these particular islands were 
returned to France, and Canada was retained. For 
years there was discussion in England about the 
wisdom of this course. Canada meant a French settle¬ 
ment on the St. Lawrence. For two hundred years 
before 1759, the year the English captured Quebec, the 
French had increased tlicir hold. Canada was retained 
in 1763 mainly to prevent die French from threatening 
die American colonics, and within twenty years diose 
colonies were to be independent. But there were then 
many loyalists to be provided for, men who had fought 
on tne losing side in the American War, and to these 
men Canada offered a home. The French already there 
were a strong bulwark against the Americans, once 
their own language and the Catholic religion had been 
secured to them by the Quebec Act in 1774, which has 
tied French Canada firmly to the British connection. 

The two provinces of Canada did not exist easily 
side by side. The United Empire loyalists, setded 
round Ontario, formed Upper Canada; the French 
formed Lower Canada. In each province a representa¬ 
tive assembly lacked real power, and there was much 
the same friction that had existed in the United States. 
There was constant trouble, and both provinces re¬ 
volted in 1837. The revolt was not difficult to repress, 
but, remembering America, English statesmen sought a 
real remedy, and the result was the Durham Report, in 
which Lord Durham, after a five months’ visit to 
Canada, recommended the union of the two provinces 
with responsible governments and a replica of the 
British Parliamentary system. Although the Govern¬ 
ment shrank from carrying out this report in all its 
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fulness, it initiated the policy of the future decades. 
Responsible government vj^as conferred in 1847 on 
Canada and on the British settlements in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, known as the Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces. After that responsible government was granted 
to other English settlers in Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. One of the chief reasons for granting self- 
government was economy, and another was the 
belief that, as free trade would spread everywhere by 
its own inherent reasonableness, tnere was no point in 
controlling other parts of the world now that the old 
monopolistic ideas were abandoned. All the new 
colonial parliaments were prompt to set up tariff walls, 
Canada leading the way in i%9 with ncavy duties 
against English as much as foreign manufactures. In 
1867 the cGffcrcnt provinces of Canada united in a 
federation, with the title of the Dominion of Canada. 
Federation sprang from many motives; partly it was 
an answer to the problem of working party politics in 
Upper and Lower Canada, partly a preliminary to 
westward expansion, pardy a drawing together before 
the growing unity and strength of the United States 
after the Civil War. History supports the reasoning of 
those who championed federation. Under federation 
there has been rapid economic progress; the great rail¬ 
ways were built across the continent and the North- 
West was opened out. Western Canada began to 
emerge i# the dghtics as a great wheat country, while 
industries were built up bdiind a tariff wall, which 
was made lower for Great Britain than for foreign 
countries. In 1911 American proposals for trade re¬ 
ciprocity were declined, and the possibility that Canada 
would enter the American system became and remains 
exceedingly remote. 

Asia 

While the seventeenth century continued the tradi¬ 
tion of the sixteenth and American plantations held 
a chief place among the interests of English merchants, 
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the c^htcenth century saw the rise of the Asiatic trade; 
The East India Company had been formed in 1600, but 
the Portugese and the Dutch were in front of us in 
eastern fields. Although successful voyages were made 
with increasing regularity by the East India Company, 
the rise of British power took place in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The history of the Empire is largely the story of the 
disappearance of our rivals. The Portuguese spread 
themselves too widely in the sixteenth century and had 
the misfortune to become united to Spain in 1580 just 
when Spain was involving herself in wars with the 
maritime nations of Holland and Great Britain. The 
Dutch succeeded to the Portuguese heritage in the East 
and were our chief rivals in the seventeenth century. 
Like Portugal, it was the final misfortune of the Dutch 
to be annexed by a country at war with Great Britain, 
so that the Dutch colonics became lawful prizes. This 
happened in die French Revolutionary Wars, in 1795, 
and we captured and kept the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon and cy)tured and gave back Java. 

But in the East, as in the West, our main rivalry lay 
with France. It is at Versailles, in the defects of the 
ancient regime of France, its bad machinery for busi¬ 
ness, and its inevitable preoccupation witn Europe, 
that the secret of the British Empire in the East is to 
be found. Both nations were half-ncartcd in supporting 
their agents, but England was an island and a sea 
power, while France was a land power first of all. 

The East India Company— ' John Company ”— 
found that to obtain and defend trading posts was not 
enough. Fighting amot^ Indians meant added diffi¬ 
culties and smaller profits for the Company, and it 
meant having a policy, since Indians had different 
degrees of merit and usefulness from the Company’s 
point of view. Some were the allies of our European 
rivals, others were not. Many of the same features in 
the situation have reappeared recently in the adventures 
of American companies in Mexico. Briefly it may be 
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said that trade involved in the end the maintenance of 
law and order, and law and order involved the Crown. 
It was not till after the Mutiny in 1857 that Company 
rule was finally ended, but for eighty years before that 
date the British Government and the Company had 
been acting in close conjunction, and the Company was 
really a part of the machinery of the English State. 
After 1857 it was found that the duties of government 
were much wider than earlier generations had sup¬ 
posed. This discovery was not peculiar to India, but 
the new instrument created for governing there, the 
Indian Civil Service, enjoyed unusual scope in improv¬ 
ing material conditions, building roads and railways, 
and countering famine and disease. That stage reached 
its culmination in the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon from 
1899 to 1907. The new India’s problems are psycho¬ 
logical rather than material, though the pressure of a 
vast population upon the soil and the consequent indi¬ 
vidual poverty are still chief features of Indian life. 

Malaya was brought into the Empire from the South, 
starting with the acquisition of Singapore by Sir Stam¬ 
ford Raffles, a servant of the East India Company in 
1819. The sultanates of the mainland of Malaya were 
brought under British guidance in the last thirty years 
of the last century by men still living. Hong-Kong was 
acquired as part of one of the more dubious passages 
in imperial nistory—the attempt to force the Chinese 
to trade |^th us. Like Singapore, it was nothing but 
a site when it was acquired, a fact often forgotten when 
subsequent growth has made a place world-famous. 


Australasia 

Australia was first discovered, some say by the 
French, others by the Dutch, but certainly not by the 
English. But having made sure it was there, Europe 
left it alone, and it docs not appear in history for good 
till the voyage of Captain Cook in 1768. A few years 
later the British Government was nonplussed to find a 
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new dumping-ground for transported convicts now that 
the rebellion in America made it impossible to send 
them there. Great numbers of people were transported 
every year from England, since mere were over five 
hundred capital offences on the Statute Book. Hanging 
was commonly commuted to transportation, and every 
year hundreds of poor people who had committed petty 
theft were shipped overseas. The sentence was more 
merciful than a long term of imprisonment in England, 
and the idea of transportation had much to recommend 
it, for it really did make a fresh start possible. Botany 
Bay in New South Wales and Port Artnur in Tasmania 
became the great convict centres from the end of the 
eighteenth century till the middle of the nineteenth. 
But the new country attracted other setders as well, and 
very soon local opinion decided that the risks and the 
slur involved in the presence of convicts outweighed 
the advantage of their labour. 

At an early date sheep were successfully introduced 
and the export of wool began. The rest of the continent 
began to be setded, and in 1829 Edward Gibbon Wake¬ 
field published his Letter from Sydney, a work written 
in Newgate Gaol, and the first of many that have 
drawn attention to the need for oudets for the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain and the existence of vast unde¬ 
veloped spaces in the Antipodes. Wakefield was a 
pioneer or organised and systematic colonisation both 
in New Zealand and Australia. Emigration as a solu¬ 
tion for unemployment made a wide appeal, and 
although Wakefield’s own schemes for Australia were 
not adopted, assisted emigration was started, an emi¬ 
gration fund from the sale of Australian lands paying 
the fares of selected setders. From 1830 onwards the 
free setders became more and more the dominant 
voice in the new colonics, and stage by stage self- 
government was granted. The motives for this step 
were many, but economy was among the chief, “ If 
people arc going to be troublesome,** ran the argument, 
** turn them loose to fend for themselves. We arc not 
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particularly interested either way/’ To grant self- 
government was the easiest and cheapest course, and it 
was followed steadily through Queen Victoria’s reign. 
One of the major conseoucnces was that the land, 
which Wakeficla and similar thinkers had regarded as 
an asset of the home Government, something to be 
sold or given away in the interests of the whole 
Empire, became the exclusive propertv of the few 
people actually in the new country. Tnc Australians 
did extremely well out of the arrangement, and in¬ 
dividual Australians held vast areas of country for 
sheep runs. 

Tnc great change in the political character of 
Australia came wim the discovery of gold in 1851. 
There was a new influx of poor men with radical ideas. 
The many who failed to grow rich at gold mining 
introduceo a new social clement and began me campaign 
for greater equality and subdivision of the land. Closer 
settlement and the encouragement of the small farmer 
have been the aims of a long succession of Acts of 
Parliament. Industry, protected by tariffs, was fostered 
by a succession of loans from Great Britain which were 
based on excessive optimism and caused trouble later. 
The greatest recent step in Australian history has been 
the federation of all tnc six states into the Common¬ 
wealth, with -its own deliberately created capital at 
Canberra. Federation was achieved, on a basis that 
leaves wi4p powers to the states, in 1^0. 

Captain Cook’s voyages also included New Zealand. 
Whereas the Australian aborigines were few in number 
and of a low type, New Zealand was populated 
by one of the foremost races in the Pacific, the Maori 
people. Private traders and adventurers settled there, 
out no Government action occurred till 1840. The 
chief motives then were fear of the French, who were 
about to occupy the South Island, and the need for 
regulating the activities of private todies like the New 
Zealand Company, formed to send out colonists. 
Friction with the Maoris over land naturally grew in- 
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tense^ for the new settlers assumed that the Maori land 
system would resemble the English common law and 
mat chiefs could sell absolute rights. There were two 
wars with the Maoris, but, as there were few of them in 
the South Island, colonisation proceeded apace, and 
representative institutions were granted in 1856. The 
second Maori war, from i860 to 1871, was the last 
attempt of the Maoris to maintain themselves against 
the ever-encroaching white men. The New Zealanders 
were left to fight for themselves as far as Great Britain 
was concerned, on the ground that self-governing 
colonics must deal with their own enemies inside the 
colony. The Maoris were finally pacified and recon¬ 
ciled to the new state of affairs by being guaranteed 
large reserves. Since that date the history of New 
Zealand has been an uneventful talc of steady progress, 
the chief feature of which has been the development 
of the refrigerated meat trade and the progressive use 
of science to overcome the handicap of distance in 
marketing farm and dairy products. 

Africa 

The last stage of imperial history has centred in 
Africa, the last continent to be annexed by European 
countries. While the critical decisions about Australia 
and New Zealand were taken in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the great decisions about Africa 
have been taken since then. South Africa is a partial 
exception, for it was retained after the Napoleonic 
Wars instead of being returned to the Dutch. A 
deliberate colonising scheme took out 5,000 setders 
from England in 1820 in order to strengthen the 
English element, but trouble with the Dut^ farmers 
began very early, for they were men with litde liking 
for any government at all. When public opinion in 
England was roused by the opponents of slavery and 
the British refusal to countenance slavery was extended 
from Great Britain to die colonies, the Dutch, who 
took a patriarchal and Old Testament view of die servi- 
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tudc catailcd upon Ham’s descendants, and were in 
no mood to live under a Government which seemed 
swayed by missionaries and by the sentimental fads of 
people in Great Britain, moved north and made 
the great trek of 1836, For the next sixty years South 
African history turned on the relations of the pre¬ 
dominantly British coast to the Dutch interior. The 
British Goverrunent could not make up its mind what 
policy to pursue. Sometimes it thought it must extend 
its authority over all the Dutch as the best way of con¬ 
trolling their hostility and insuring a fairly uniform 
attituoc towards the blacks. At other times it drew 
back and decided to hold only the lower portion of the 
territory. After the Suez Canal was built, giving a 
shorter route to India, the British Government was 
chiefly anxious to see self-government established and 
be free of a troublesome place. The final decision to 
go forward came from* two causes, one of them the 
discovery of the most valuable gold and diamond fields 
in the world in the Dutch part of South Africa from 
1870 onwards. There was a rush to the fields, and the 
Dutch farmers were faced with the prospect of seeing 
their country overrun by an unwanted crowd of new¬ 
comers. The Uidanders, as the newcomers were called, 
were extremely anxious to see a sympathetic British 
rule established so that they could get rich quickly in 
peace. The other great motive for action was the 
scramble 4 i»r Africa. Africa was divided up among 
the Great Powers of Europe as soon as its value began 
to be appreciated. At first they acted more from kar 
of each other than from any real desire for the new 
territories. The French ana Germans thought that, 
as the British already held so much of the earth's 
surface, they should be prevented from taking the 
remainder. The British felt that, as a ^eat free 
trade nation. Great Britain could reasonably claim 
colonies which all would be free to trade with, when 
the same claim coming from a protectionist nation like 
France or Germany would be selfish greed. 
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It was the great aim of Cecil Rhodes, the leading 
figure in British South Africa, to bring a continuous 
bdt of territory from Egypt to Cape Town under 
British rule. Trie Boer republics were an obstacle, but 
beyond them lay the unclaimed and empty country 
now called Rhodesia. Fear, based on real grounds, that 
the Germans, in their desire to hold British expansion 
within limits, would get into the country and sup¬ 
port the Boers against the British, was a further argu¬ 
ment for annexing the Boer republics. In 1896 an 
attempt to do what has so often been done successfully 
elsewhere, particularly in Central America, and stage a 
revolt inside the Boer republics, whereby the Uidanders 
might seize power, ended in the failure known as the 
Jameson Raid. But three years later the forward party 

f ot their way, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial 
ccrctary in London, and one of the fathers of modern 
Imperialism, being on their side, and the South 
African War secured, after a long struggle, the Boer 
republics and guaranteed the possession of Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia was handed over to the last of the great 
chartered companies to administer, while the Boer re¬ 
publics received self-government in 1906 and joined 
voluntarily with Cape Colony and Natal to form the 
Union of South Africa in 1910. 

In Central, East, and West Africa a variety of 
motives were behind British expansion. On the west 
coast the repression of slavery, which was made a 
national task, involved the continual spread of British 
authority. East Africa and Central Africa were a 
mystery till the middle of the last century, when ex¬ 
plorers, of whom the missionary David Livingstone is 
the most illustrious, made known to Europe a country 
already known to the Arabs. The Sultanate of Zanzibar 
had been originally the Sultanate of Oman in Asia 
Minor, and the approach to East Africa had always 
been from Asia. The only commodities the Arabs 
wanted from the interior were slaves and ivory, the 
slaves cither working the coastal plantations or Wng 
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sent to Asia Minor. The partition of this part of Africa 
took place after Great Britain had taken over Egypt, 
and the desire to secure control of the Upper Nile took 
us into the Sudan, while the desire to secure the back 
door to the Sudan, and the general fear of the French, 
supplied a powerful argument for establishing the pro¬ 
tectorate over Uganda, for cncour^ng the settlement 
by Europeans of the highlands of East Africa, and for 
constructing the Kenya-Uganda railway. Both in East 
and West Africa the first experiment in control was 
made with a chartered company, the Royal Niger Com¬ 
pany and the British East Africa Company, and the 
pertinacity of private men—Sir Taubmann Goldie in 
Nigeria and Sir William Mackenzie in East Africa— 
played a greater part than the policy of Government. 
Missions followed in the wake of the first cjmlorcrs, 
notably in Nyasaland and Uganda, and in Uganda 
particularly conflict between English and French mis- 
sionaires to secure the car of the local King took on an 
international aspect. 

There has been far greater reluctance on the part of 
British Governments to commit the country to fresh 
adventures abroad than is generally thought. Because 
we possess so much to-day it is believed, particularly 
abroad, that there has been a set policy of greedy grao 
from the first. Certainly from each successive European 
war Great Britain has emerged with fresh possessions 
ovcrseas^l^ut in actual fact British selfishness has more 
generally shown itself in a refusal to take on responsi¬ 
bilities for which we did not at the time see an obvious 
return. The commercial motive has predominated, and 
the chief Empire builders have been private men seek¬ 
ing after wedth or adventure. We went to India for 
trade, to Australia and New Zealand to colonise, to the 
tropics for a mixture of motives, one of which, the 
suppression of slavery, was a disinterested one. Perhaps 
no institution in die world has meant so many different 
tilings as slavery, and we have often abolished mild 
arrangements with which everybody concerned was 
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quite satisfied. The story is rich in the ironies of mis¬ 
understanding, yet it can be claimed with confidence 
that, putting our claims at the lowest, we have 
banished a great deal of obvious misery from the 
African world. 


CHAPTER III 

THE DOMINIONS TO-DAY 
Canada 

Canada ranks first among the great Dominions in 
development, as in age. It is thirty-one times the size 
of the United Kingdom, with a population of between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000. A third of these people live 
in the State of Ontario, and nearly another third in the 
State of Quebec, the two states which arc the nucleus 
of the Dominion. To the south-east of Quebec arc the 
three maritime provinces, Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Prince Edward Island, while to the w'est of 
Ontario stretch the great prairi^rovinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Inen come the Rocky 
Mountains and British Columbia with its coast-line on 
the Pacific. Canada is the greatest wheat-exporting 
country in the world, and ranks with the United States 
and Argentine as one of the three greatest grain- 
producing countries. The wheat-fields of the prairie 
provinces and Ontario arc continually expanding north¬ 
wards. It is this activity which is best known in Eng¬ 
land because the appeals for harvesters and for regular 
farm workers come from these growing provinces. But 
fishing and fruit farming employ large numbers of 
Canadians, and Canada is the chief place for growing 
the wood which is pulped up to make newsprint for the 
world’s newspapers. 

It has often Dccn said that Canada is the strangest 
shape of any country in the world, for its activities arc 
spread out in a long line running cast and west. It is 
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growing up round the two great railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a private enterprise, and the Govern¬ 
ment-owned Canadian National Railways. The country 
is now developing towards the north, particularly in the 
Peace River district in Northern Alberta, where there 
has been a land rush this year, and along the new line 
from Manitoba to Hudson’s Bay. But the economic, 
and so the political, contrast is between cast and west, 
and the dominating factor in Canadian politics is the 
rise of the western or prairie provinces. There is only 
one great city numbering nearly a million, Montreal. 
Toronto, the capital of Ontario, has half a million; 
Vancouver, the Pacific port, a quarter of a million; 
and Winnipeg, the wheat centre, a fifth. There arc 
no other large towns. The Government is twofold. 
There is the Dominion or Federal Government at 
Ottawa, and each province has its own government, 
though these state governments have fewer powers than 
state governments in Australia or the United States. 

There arc two great political parties. The Liberal 
party, which has been in power for the last six years, is 
the party of the French Canadians in alliance with the 
western farmers. Canadian politics built themselves up 
round the contrast between French and English 
Canada. The French Canadians arc almost a third of 
the population. French speaking and intensely 
Catholic, Aeir great aim is to safeguard their civilisa¬ 
tion and maimam their rights to their own schools and 
language. These rights, the subject matter of the 
famous Quebec Act in 1774, reconfirmed 

when Quebec became part of the newly created 
Dominion in 1867, and have been maintained ever 
since. The English section of old Canada, Ontario, has 
become the chief scat of manufacturing, protected by 
tarifis, and the Conservative party, whose main strengtn 
is in Ontario, has a double basis. It is the Anglo- 
Canadian answer to the Frcnch-Canadian bloc, and it 
is the champion of the manufacturing interest. In 
Canada, as everywhere else, countrymen have a griev- 
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ancc against townsmen: when a tariff increases the 
price ot things, the countryman has to pay more for 
what he buys without increasing the price he can get 
for what he has to sell. The western farmers, the price 
for whose wheat is fixed by world demand, arc in 
opposition to the Ontario manufacturers, and have 
founded a new party, the Progressives, to represent the 
western point of view. They vote with the French- 
Canadians to keep the Conservatives out of power, and 
this alliance under the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, holds a majority in Canada. The 
maritime provinces, which have for long suffered 
through being at a distance from the centres of Cana¬ 
dian life, have been preoccupied with attempts to get 
the rest of Canada to attend to the needs of its least 
prosperous parts, and have been prepared to vote for 
W'hichcvcr party showed itself most sympathetic. A 
Commission under Sir Andrew Duncan, a Scotsman 
from London, has recently secured for these provinces 
a number of improvements which have gone a long 
way towards removing the sense of grievance. At the 
other end British Columbia, too, has its owm interests. 
British Columbia is the state which attracts the greatest 
number of English immigrants with a litde money of 
their own, which they generally put into fruit farms. 
The fruit farmers have many difficulties in selling their 
fruit, for, being north of California, their crops ripen 
after the tlioroughly organised Californian fruit 
growers have stocked the markets. British Columbia, as 
the Pacific seaboard of Canada, is much more conscious 
of the danger that yellow immigrants may appear in 
such numbers as to impose their lower standards of 
living on the whole state, and it is greatly concerned to 
maintain the restrictions on such immigration. 

The real business of the government of a new 
country is with development, but there is room for only 
too many opinions as to where the government should 
exert itself most. Canadian politics turn very largely 
on promises to different localities that their railway 
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shall be built next, and it is often extremely difficult 
for Mliticians not to let political considerations out- 
wei^ economic ones. Canada stretches right up to the 
Arctic, and though it seems that little will ever be made 
of the frozen north, there has been a steadily con¬ 
tinuing realisation that the barren land docs not begin 
as far south as was at first supposed. Wild Nature is 
in retreat, and wheat is being successfully grown in 
latitudes where a few years ago it was accTarcd im¬ 
possible. The forestry side of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment’s work, in which the air services arc playing a 
growing part, is particularly rich in possibilities. 

The business of Canada, then, is development, and 
it is an outstanding triumph of past statesmanship that 
communities as different as the English and Frcnch- 
Canadians can work together with so little disturbance 
from racial politics. Of recent years a new element has 
appeared in the foreign immigrants to the western 
provinces. These immigrants, peasants from Eastern 
Europe, arc admirable people in a new country, work¬ 
ing very hard under monotonous conditions. From the 
point of view of production, whether they arc working 
as hired labourers or on their own farms, they arc a 
great asset to Canada. Politically their presence causes 
some hesitations. At the present rates of increase the 
prairie provinces will find that a majority of their in¬ 
habitants will be without British blood and indifferent 
to the sSlociation with Great Britain. It is quite un¬ 
reasonable to expect Ukranian immigrants to take 
much interest in the British Empire, but they can be 
expected to become keen Canadians. The large, free 
character of Canada, a country built on the recognition 
of the special rights of the French Canadians, makes it 
easy to reconcile Canadian citizenship with the preser- 
vatton of racial customs and, even, of racial blocks. 
Where it is not undertaken in a spirit plainly unsym- 
‘ pathetic to their origins, the making of Canadians out 
of Slavonic immigrants goes forward very smoothly. 
No one wlu) considers the part played by the Germans 
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of Pennsylvania or Wisconsin in the making of the 
United States \vill deplore the admission 01 Eastern 
EuroMans into Canacia. The country is too big for 
Britisn effort alone. But the fact that British stock is 
only one element out of four, living among French- 
Canadians, Slavonic settlers, immigrants from the 
United States—and nearly 500,000 of Canada’s 8,000,000 
arc citizens of the United States—means that Cana¬ 
dian autonomy must be a very real thing in idea 
as well as in fact. The proximity of the United 
States, a great and powerful people who broke off 
the connection with Great Britain and then pros¬ 
pered exceedingly, makes even those Canadians who 
are only one or two generations removed from Great 
Britain very jealous for Canada’s sovereign freedom, 
very quick to resent anything which might Justify 
the cry from their neighbours to the south that they 
arc still in tutelage and men with colonial minds. 
The achievement and optimism of the North American 
Continent have bred there a self-confidence and a dis¬ 
paragement of Europe which also affects the Canadian 
view of the old country. It is kindly enough, and often 
combined with a recognition, sharpened by the close¬ 
ness of the United States, that much that is excellent in 
the life of the old world has never been successfully 
transplanted overseas. 

Canadian visitors to England complain that they 
arc always asked the same three questions: “ Isn’t 
it very cold in Canada?” ” When arc you going to 

Q tnc United States?” and “When arc you going 
to Canada?” The second of these questions 
hurts most. Relations with the United States arc 
good and redound to the credit of both parties. 
The long frontier is undefended. Canadians enjoy a 
Special right of entry to America. If there are disputes, 
IiKC the present dispute over the action of Chicago in 
draining away the waters of the great lakes for its own 
purposes, to the detriment of navigation, they arc 
clouds in a generally clear sky. American investment 
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in Canada is very large, but the general rise in Cana¬ 
dian values is offsetting it. The Canadians are hesi¬ 
tating about falling in with the American desire to 
undertake, jointly, the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and the opening up ot the great lakes to the 
Atlantic. Canadian reluctance is partly the opposition 
of Quebec, anxious for the pre-eminence of its great 
port Montreal, but chiefly fear lest the position of 
)unior partner should prove unenviable. 

In the coming Canadian nation many elements will 
be mingled. Ihc greatest determination to remain 
politically free will not avail in these days to maintain 
cultural freedom, and Canada is being gready in¬ 
fluenced by the culture of the States, is reading Ameri¬ 
can journalism, and adopting American practices. 
But the American element, though the most obvious, 
will be but one of several, and Canada is producing her 
own variant of North American man. The imperial 
connection is valued, for even those who feel no senti¬ 
mental attachment recognise that Canada, placed where 
she is, is enhanced in the eyes of die world by being 
part of a great system. But it must be made increas¬ 
ingly clear to the world that the imperial bracelets arc 
worn as an extra adornment, as Jewellery and not as 
fetters. 

Australia 

Australia, though not quite so large as Canada, is 
nearly th#ty times the size of Great Britain. Over a 
third of the country is in the tropics, and there is only 
too much barren desert. Not much more land is under 
crops in Australia than in Great Britain, but there is a 
much greater variety of products, for Australia grows 
both sugar-cane and vines. But the glory of Australia 
is wool. The wool clip, which has increased fourfold 
in the last sixty years and is now between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 lbs., IS the largest of any country in the 
world, and the sheep station is the Australian farm. 

Anyone who consults a map will find that most of 
the settlement in Australia is congregated in the south- 
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cast corner. It is here that the two great cities, Sydney 
and ^vlelbourne, arc placed, and between them is the 
new capital, Canberra. Sydney is the capital of New 
South Wales, and Melbourne of Vicebria, states whose 
joint population is over 4,000,000. Both states contain 
much of the best sheep country in Australia and have 
a large output of wool and other country products, but 
in each state nearly half the citizens live in the chief 
city. There arc over 1,000,000 in Sydney out of 2,333,000 
people in all New South Wales, and nearly 1,000,000 
people in Melbourne out of just over 1,500,000 in all 
Victoria. There arc only less striking proportions in 
the other states. In Queensland, the state occupying 
the north-cast of the continent, the population is 
750,000 and the capital, Brisbane, holds 260,000. In 
South Australia, occupying the southern middle por¬ 
tion of Australia, the capital, Adelaide, has 300,000 out 
of 500,000. In Western Australia the capital, Perth, 
numbers 180,000 out of 380,000. In the sixth and last 
state, the island of Tasmania, Hobart has but 50,000 
of the 200,000 inhabitants. 

All Australia's problems arise from this lopsided 
grouping of an insufficient population. The people in 
the capitals, manufacturing for a small home market at 
a great distance from other markets, need tariff protec¬ 
tion. The wool growers, who sell their wool overseas 
at the world price, grumble, like the farmers of Canada 
and the United States, that they are forced to pay ard- 
iiciaiiy high prices for the sake of the townsfolk. The 
large town population supports a very strong Labour 
movement, whose great aim is to protect and raise the 
standard of living of its members. There is a strong 
feeling that at all costs a new country must give more 
to its citizens than an old one, where an inherited 
structure of society works in favour of die rich. Aus¬ 
tralia is essentially the country of the fresh start, and it 
is a part of the Australian creed that the evils of indus¬ 
trialised Europe must be avoided at all costs. There is 
consequendy a willingness to increase the sphere of 
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government, since government action alone can prevent 
me exploitation of men with only their labour to sell. 
In the six states, as well as in federal politics, the 
Labour party, rc|)rcsenting the organised workers of 
the towns, has b^n for twenty years now cither the 
government or /the opposition. Tnc other great party, 
me Nationalist, led by the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stanley Bruce, has for its backbone the manu¬ 
facturing interest. Its members arc at one with the 
Labour members that Australia must develop her 
manufactures and not be a farm and no more than a 
farm. They, too, are eager champions of the tariff, but 
they oppose the Labour programme for dividing the 
profits. The predominance of the town capitalist in 
the Nationalist party has prevented that party from 
being also the party of the farms. The farmer, seeing 
that on the town versus country issue both the great 
parties arc for the town, has formed his own Country 
party. He wants the primary industries to enjoy the 
primary place. 

Since 1923 the Nationalists and the Country party 
have worked together in the Federal Parliament. For 
much of the time Labour governments have been in 
power in the different states. The questions that have 
preoccupied politicians have chiefly turned on the con¬ 
ditions of work for the town workers. The Australian 


unions and Labour bodies, though many and by no 
means sdkig eye to eye, arc all in favour of certain 
general principles, such as the principle of com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. Since compulsory arbitration 
t)cgan at the beginning of the century the ten¬ 
dency has been twofold. The courts have generally 
granted the men’s demands, ^ind the unions have 
only observed the awards that have pleased them. 
The existence of two sets of courts, the State 
Court and the Commonwealth Court, for industries 


operating in more than one state has increased the 
possibiliSes for skilful union officials who have been 
able to pick and choose. Compulsory arbitration is now 
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widely criticised, and it is doubtful if it has lessened 
the number of wasteful disputes. But the underlying 
cause of the frequent industrial disturbances wnich 
seem so oddly out of place in Australia is the conflict 
between the worker’s conviction tliat because he is in 
Australia he is entitled to a certain guaranteed standard 
and the attempts of employers to keep down labour 
costs. 

In such an atmosphere, where the division of the 
loaf receives more thought than its baking, the ideal of 
a White Australia is the unchallenged axiom. The 
Australian workman, wanting his wage fixed by what 
he ought, as a self-respecting man with a family, to 
receive, can only exist because of his monopoly. If 
cheaper labour from Asia were to enter Australia, most 
of me Australian townsmen would become “ poor 
Whites,^’ men with no possessions, unable to find 
work. The evils of mixea communities arc so many 
and so marked that no one quarrels with the ideal of 
White Australia. But equally no one supposes that the 
continent, though much of it is arid, will be left in¬ 
definitely to a small population living on the fringe. 
Elnglish travellers like Dilke and Trollope, who 
visited Australia some fifty years ago, were com¬ 
monly told that in fifty years’ time the population 
would be 50,000,000. Such prophecies have proved 
false and progress has been slow. The Australians 
to-day num^r 6,000,000. They arc increasing, through 
births and immigration, at the rate of 2 per cent, per 
annum or a good average rate. But the question 
remains whether it is fast enough for Australia. 

About 40,000 emigrants go from Great Britain to 
Australia every year. Various schemes arc in existence 
whereby emigrants arc taken to Australia for nothing. 
But they arc only wanted for work in the country, and 
there is perpetual suspicion lest they should drift to 
Sydney ana Melbourne, which arc certainly worth 
drifting to, and there increase unemployment and 
weaken the bargaining power of the trade unions. 
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By the Australian Constitution the state governments 
have the real voice in immigration schemes, and they 
have been very charv of a large influx* 

A fifth of the Australians arc of Irish descent. 
While Ireland was still struggling for self-government 
the Australian Irish were naturally hostile to England, 
Their own political opponents were also the cham¬ 
pions of Empire, and the Union Jack tended to be 
a party symbol. The Irish vote has gone with the 
Labour party ever since the attempt to impose con¬ 
scription in 1916, and it still colours the situation. But 
there is a general appreciation of the value to Australia 
of belonging to the Empire. Nothing else could so 
well guarantee her security, and the Australians for 
their part willingly contribute to the naval strength of 
the Empire. The present Prime Minister has a clear 
view of how much the different parts of the Empire 
can do for each other if they will, and public opinion 
generally supports his contention that member¬ 
ship 01 the Empire involves duties as well as 
privileges. 

Of late years, with the development of sugar plant¬ 
ing in Queensland, there has been Italian immigration, 
for Italians can work in a climate too trying for 
Englishmen. South Australia before the war owed a 
lot to the German setders, and there is again the begin¬ 
ning of a movement from Germany. The present 
policy of Italy limits, if nothing else was doing so, the 
extent of the Italian reinforcement, but Maltese go to 
Australia from their overcrowded island. There is a 
disposition among Australians to read White Australia 
as Mitish Australia and to resent the appearance of 
Europeans* It is chiefly a fear of lower standards, but 
it leaves a very small basis for recruitment. The 
economic effects of social policy, in particular of wage- 
fixing and high tariffs, arc being keenly studied, /or 
modern Australia is becoming increasingly self-critical 
and is in the forefront of the movement to treat 
development questions as non-political matters calling 
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for the methods of business and science. The Develop¬ 
ment and Migration Commission, a body free from 
politics, is a good instance of that new tendency. But 
Australians excel in private rather tlian public life. 
They arc the most light-hearted and democratic of 
communities—for wealth or achievement may obtain 
respect in the other Dominions—and hold that life is 
meant to be enjoyed, and enjoy it. 


South Africa 

South Africa is very much smaller than Canada or 
Australia. It is no more than five or six times the size 
of Great Britain, while the white population only 
numbers 1,500,000. There arc, however, over 4,500,000 
blacks, who together form what the whites well call 
the native promem. The Union of South Africa is a 
union of four provinces, the two British colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and the two Dutch 
colonies, the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
to the north of them. The Union Government is the 
real government and only minor functions rest with 
the four provincial administrations. When union was 
brought about in 1910 jealousies were allayed by 
putting the Government Offices at Pretoria in the 
Transvaal, but Parliament itself in Cape Town. 

The outstanding industry is mining for gold and 
diamonds, and but for the mines there would have 
been no South African War and no Union of South 
Africa. In 1926, for instance, the Union exported 
/32,000,000 worth of gold and ^10,000,000 worth of 
diamonds, and these exports were worth more than all 
the other exports put together. But South Africa is an 
important wool-producing country, sending away 
/i2,000,000 worth in this specimen year 1926, The 
Dutch farmers, or Boers, arc an agricultural people, 
and few countries have a more all-round development. 
Maize, fruit—especially oranges—^raw cotton, tobacco, 
wine, all figure in the list of exports. There is a healthy 
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babnce of population between the towns and the 
countryside. 

South Africa’s difficulties arc racial, not economic. 
The political parties divide on the question of Dutch 
and English. The South African party is the party of 
the mineowners and the wealthy men, who have grown 
wealthy under the British flag. It has been led since 
the Union by two Boer generals, the late Louis Botha 
and the present leader, ^n Smuts, who were leading 
protagonists in the task of reconciliation after the Boer 
War. A number of die Dutch have followed Botha 
and Smuts, but as early as 1912, two years after the 
Union was set up, General Hertzog left the Botha 
Cabinet to head tne Nationalist party. This party, at 
the moment the largest in South Africa, is the party of 
the Dutch, united to protect and foster the separate 
character of South Africa and to resist influences from 
overseas. For a long time its watchword was secession 
from an Empire into which the Dutch had been forced, 
and it is still distrustful and anxious to erect every 
kind of bulwark to keep the Dutch character of 
South Africa as pronounced as possible. General 
Hertzog has been Prime Minister since 1924, and the 
intervening years have been filled with controversy 
turning on his measures for enforcing his interpreta¬ 
tion of South Africa for the real South Africans. The 
emphajjc declaration of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 that no part of the Empire was in any way depen- 
cknt on any other part was largely made to reassure 
General Hertzog, and did succeed in causing the 
Nationalist party to abandon the cry of secession. Many 
of Ibsen’s cnaractcrs arc only anxious to do a thing as 
long as they think they arc not free to do it, and the 
moment the free character of association in the Empire 
, was realised the ideal of leaving it lost its appeal, and 
the practical benefits be^n to look more like friendly 
busiiiess overtures and less like consolations for servi¬ 
tude. It is the present policy of the Dutch Nationalists 
to make the best of both worlds—^to use the imperial 
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vocabulary when they want something in England, but 
to advance Dutchmen wherever possible in South 
Africa, and to develop close trading relations with 
other countries—particularly with Germarry—in order 
that there may be economic as well as political freedom. 
The white population is not increasing, if it is not, in 
fact, growing smaller, and the proportion of sixty 
Dutchmen to forty Englishmen remains constant. 
There is plenty of common sense and tolerance to 
restrain real cmDittcrmcnt, but the declarations that the 
racial issue is dead represent rather a wish than a fact; 
and it is optimistic to assert that relations arc im¬ 
proving. 

But the question is dwarfed by another racial 
division, that Dctwcen black and white. The blacks arc 
three times as numerous. There arc protectorates and 
reserves—Bcchuanaland, Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
the Transkei—under die authority of the Governor- 
General by virtue of his office as High Commissioner, 
and exempt from the control of the Union Parliament. 
But the bulk of the black population in South Africa 
lives under the laws of the Union. The original trek 
of the Boers northwards from the Cape was primarily 
to escape from British policy towards the native. The 
Boer attitude was and remains harsher than the 
British. Till this century nearly all the farmers were 
Dutch and, living alone with many black servants and 
squatters and few white neighbours, they maintained 
a severe supremacy. There is no attempt at equality 
before the law for olack and white, and the lower race 
is ruled with a firmness that, in the country, at any 
rate, finds a defence in the inveterate propensity of 
native squatters to steal. 

The climate of South Africa is admirably suited to 
Europeans, who have as good a claim as the Bantu 
Africans, who arc as much newcomers as English or 
Dutch. The division between Boer and Englishman, 
the existence through the nineteenth century of a 
number—^two, three, or four—of governments jealous 
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of each other, prevented any clear policy being fol¬ 
lowed toward the native, and the present position is the 
result of drift. Nothing could be done till union was 
achieved in 1910. Then the first Prime Minister, 
General Botha, introduced a Segregation Act restrict¬ 
ing the two races to clearly defined areas. This plan is 
the basis of the policy now being advocated by General 
Hertzog. Of the many obstacles to any policy of segre¬ 
gation, the chief are, first, the diflScuIty of clearing 
suJfficicnt areas for exclusively black occupation, and, 
secondly, the inability of the blacks to pay for land. In 
fact, though three times as numerous, me blacks will 
only receive about laiper cent, of the area of the Union. 
Thirdly, there is the European need for cheap black 
labour, both in farms and towns. A great many 
Africans arc now detribalised and town dwellers. They 
are cheap and efficient for a wide range of duties. 
General Hertzog has proposed to give Africans die 
choice: cither they may return to a specified area set 
apart for the tribe they belong to, or they may stay 
outside as the registered servant of some ELuropean. It 
has long been the custom to reserve the more skilled 
work for the whites only, in order to maintain wages 
at a level a European can live at, and this practice was 
made law by the Colour Bar Bill in 1926. 

More ancl more, tribal divisions are growing weak 
among #ie blacks, and there is an increasing conscious¬ 
ness of their general interest in standing together 
against the white domination. Of the many significant 
signs of this, perhaps the most interesting is the In¬ 
dustrial and Commercial Workers* Union, now num¬ 
bering over 100,000 members after eight years of work. 
It was founded by an African from Nyasaland named 
Kadalic, and is more of a general political organisation 
dian a union with strictly limitccl purposes. Its chief 
strength is in Natal, but it is spreading over the whole 
of South Africa. 

There arc several bodies in South Africa which arc 
working for the future good relations of black and 
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white. At the moment these organisations are striving 
to preserve the right which the natives enjoy in Cape 
Colony to vote in the elections on the same footing as 
Europeans. General Hertzog proposes to abolish this 
right and to give natives in ^1 four provinces the more 
limited right of electing Europeans to champion their 
interests in Parliament. Not more than 12,000 Cape 
natives possess the property and educational qualifica¬ 
tions which entitle them to vote, but native opinion 
attaches enormous importance to the franchise as a 
symbol that no impassable gulf has been set cither by 
Nature or by man to shut them off from all the rights 
of a citizen. The policy of equal rights for all 
civilised men, which Rhodes enunciated, is embodied 
in the Cape franchise, which both its supporters and 
opponents regard, hopefully or with dread, as the thin 
end of a wedge. 


Southern Rhodesia 

To the north of South Africa, on the cast side, lies 
Southern Rhodesia, about twice the size of Great 
Britain, Fifty thousand acres of this is under cultiva¬ 
tion by Europeans, who number 40,000, while 1,000,000 
acres arc under native cultivation by 1,000,000 natives. 
Reserves have been marked off for the natives, allowing 
them 2K acres a head. The tsetse fly dominates a great 
deal of Southern Rhodesia, but otherwise the condi¬ 
tions for pasture are good, and great efforts are being 
made, not unsuccessfully, to establish the tobacco- 
crowii^ industry on a large scale. The immigration 
from Great Britain and South Africa of settlers with 
capital is increasing the exiguous white population by 
several thousands every year. 

The government of Southern Rhodesia was en¬ 
trusted to the setders when the charter given to the 
South African Company came to an end. Royal Com¬ 
missions considered the future of Rhodesia in 1920 and 
1921, and responsible self-government was set up in 

2 
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1923, but Souriiiern Rhodesia has not yet been invited 
to the Imperial Conference. Union with the rest of 
South Africa looked at one time the obvious course, 
and, when it was decided that company rule should 
cease, General Smuts offered the Rhodesians generous 
terms to enter the Union. The proposal was rejected 
because the Rhodesians were unwilling to take the 
risk of becoming a permanent minority in a country 
where anti-British reeling was so powerfully repre¬ 
sented and where they would be troubled by all the 
political storms of a bilingual land. 

The capital is at Salisbury, where the litde Parlia¬ 
ment of some thirty members meets. So far the first 
few years have been an encouraging justification to 
those who thought that self-government was the solu¬ 
tion in Southern Rhodesia, in spite of economic diffi¬ 
culties, the political life of the colony is developing 
smoothly. The chief objections to self-government were 
the fewness of the whites and the presence of a large 
native population. The Imperial Government laid down 
careful conditions to protect the natives and reserved 
a right of interference, but such paper reservations 
were made in South Africa also and arc of litdc value. 
But the Southern Rhodesian Parliament has justified 
the confidence placed in it. There is not the temptation 
that exists in more tropical parts to put pressure on the 
nadi^as the only workmen availaolc, for Europeans 
can work in the climate. There is a psycholo^cal 
danger, always present where the black race provides 
the menial l^ur, of a contemot for such labour be- 
comiajg a fixed attitude among feuroj^ans. But if that 
is avoScd-~and the immigration of Maltese and other 
industrious races should nclp to avoid it—the chief 
possibility of trouble will have been overcome and 
wu^ern Rhodesia will be happier than South Africa 
in that, helped by easier circumstances, it started the 
segregation of the races in time. 
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New Zealand 

New Zealand is only a litdc larger than Great 
Britain. It consists of two islands, the North Island 
and the South Island, and a number of very small 
islands. It was the last of tlic Dominions to be 
colonised, and has not been effectively occupied for a 
century yet. The population is now about 1,344,000, 
a figure double the figure twenty-five years ago. 

When the English first went to New Ze^and they 
found no animals there, but to-day the prosperity of the 
country rests on its large population of sheep. There 
is a wool clip which is a quarter the size of Australia’s 
own, and the inside of the sheep is not less paying, for 
New Zealand counts next to Argentina as the largest 
exporter of refrigerated meat. Not very much of the 
country is under crops, and not enough wheat is grown 
to feed the New Zealanders themselves. The country¬ 
side is primarily a countryside of sheep and dairy 
farmers. The export of dairy products and of honey is 
steadily growing. New Zealand’s exports—over 90 per 
cent, of tneir animal products of one kind or another— 
are worth about 745,000,000. Most of them come to 
the United Kinrfom, and arc paid for by manu¬ 
factured goods. About half of New Zealand’s imports 
come from Great Britain. 

There arc four principal towns—Auckland and 
Wellington in the north, Christchurch and Dunedin in 
the south. The population of these four towns adds up 
to over half a million. There is a tariff, but even so 
the home market is too small for manufacturing to 
flourish, and unemployment among artisans is of 
common recurrence. Wellington is the capital, and 
here the Government sits. 

New Zealand has a single Parliament of eighty 
members. The party divisions arc divisions with which 
the ^server of tlic Empire soon growrs familiar. The 
strength of the Labour party is in the towns, and 
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against Labour arc ranged two groups, one of which 
represents more particularly the ordinary business 
interests, while the other represents the countryman. 
The questions that disturb the country arc economical 
—whom the Government ought to help, and how. 
New Zealand, like Australia, has made many experi¬ 
ments in government action. Although in the larger 
sense it is a country of Conservative temper—many 
visitors have remarKcd on the flavour or Victorian 
England that they receive there—yet there has been a 
general willingness to accept government action on 
lines which would be termed socialistic in Great 
Britain. Thus in the last election a leading reason for 
the defeat of the Prime Minister, Mr. Coates, was the 
failure of the Government’s Dairy Board to make a 
success of marketing the dairy produce of the coilntry. 

In no part of the Empire do Englishmen get so 
unqualified a welcome. There is plenty of pride of 
country, but there is no temptation to think of New 
2^1and as a power in the world standing on her own. 
Immigration is not taking place to any marked extent, 
and me Government has had to drop out of the 
schemes for assisting emigrants, owing to the inability 
of the country to absorb any more at the moment. ITic 
towns, with tneir small industries, protest through their 
Labour members against any aggravation of existing 
diificuj^p, whilst the characteristic forms work in the 
country takes—sheep and dairy farming—make no 
great demand for labour except as the market for the 
products expands. 

New 2 Icmand, alone among the great Dominions, 
would be willing to see the Empire much more 
formally c«rgani$ed than it is. It was the present 
Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, who proposed at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 that a beginning should 
be made towards federating the different parts of the 
Empire and securing a single organ of government, 
Dennite proposals of the kind arc now heard no more, 
but New Zealand views the present tendencies with 
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little enthusiasm. She has no desire to emphasise her 
separateness from Great Britain. She has very few 
Irish| and nearly all New Zealanders find their origins 
in England or Scotland. The two towns of the southern 
island, Christchurch and Dunedin, were definite and 
deliberate creations, the one of an English group, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the other of 
the Free Church of Scodand, and each preserves its 
character to-day. 

New Zealand has a good climate; if it was in the 
Adantic it would be parallel to Southern France and 
Spain. There are Alps in the south, and the fish, both 
river and deep sea, that can be caught make up to 
travelling Englishmen for the absence of animals to 
shoot. Its hot springs and geysers are admired the 
world over, and it possesses a native people, the 
Maoris, who would be ornaments to any country. The 
present relations between the English settlers and the 
Maoris—there arc some 50,000 of them—reflect ccj^ual 
credit to both sides. New Zealanders arc proud if they 
can boast of some share of Maori blood, and many men 
of Maori origin have played an eminent part in politics, 

Newfoundland 

There i.s another British country enjoying the status 
of a Dominion, for Newfoundland, tnc oldest colony, 
is also the smallest of the Dominions. Judged by any 
other scale than that of the other Dominions, it is a con¬ 
siderable island, nearly half as large again as Ireland, 
and the tenth in size among the islands of the globe. 
The vast country of Labrador, on the North American 
mainland, was adjudged to ^long to Newfoundland 
and not to Quebec by a decision of the Privy Council 
in 1927, and Labrador is three times the size of New¬ 
foundland itself. But the population of the whole area 
is not more than 200,000. They live round the coast, 
and there arc only some 4,000 in Labrador. What 
wheat is to the Canadian, sheep to the Australians, and 
gold to die South Africans, that is the cod-fish to the 
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Newfoundlanders. Coddivcr oil is known and feaired 
tlie world over, and Newfoundland is chiefly respon^* 
siblC) giving mankind a dose of 500,000 g^ions in 
1927. Other fish receive careful aacntion, for the 
waters of Newfoundland arc visited by the Gulf 
Stream, and the climate is not as cold as a casual glance 
at the map might suggest. The herring, the smmon, 
the halibut, the hadd^, the lobster, “ names familiar 
as household words,’* all abound and all are caught. 
Last year there ended a three years’ respite for lobsters, 
which shows the care with which the Newfoundland 
fishermen alternate their crops. This industry occupies 
65,000 of the people, while another 35,000 combine it 
with farming. But of late years another great industry 
has begun to emerge—the provision of the raw material 
for newspapers. American and British companies arc 
both actively engaged in converting the forests into 
newsprint, and although only a few thousand men are 
employed, the value of the wood pulp and paper ex¬ 
ports now exceeds the value of the cod-fish, though not 
of all the fishing products combined, even when there 
were no lobsters. In 1927 the paper exports were worth 
$12,500,000 and the cod-fish just over $12,000,000. The 
paper is divided in, roughly, equal shares between 
Great Britain and the United States. Newfoundland 
needs these great products to export, for she has to 
import (||uch of her food and drink, flour and meat 
espcdally. There arc minerals, but they arc not exten¬ 
sively worked because of the expense, and manufac¬ 
turers cannot contend effectively against the products 
of Canada and the United States. 

There is only one town of any size in Newfound¬ 
land—the capital, St John’s, with 37,000 people, where 
the Government sits. 

The Ieish Free State 

When the Irish Free State was set up after the 
treaty of 1921, die status of Canada was taken as 
a model what the new status should be. The Free 
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State at^nds Imperial Conferences and maintains its 
High Commissioner in London. Its Government has 
already exercised considerable influence on intcr-im- 
perial relations, for debates in the Dail have often 
probed deeply into the implications of membership of 
the Empire. But in so short a book as this the writer 
will assume that his readers are acquainted with the 
main features, economic and political, of a country 
at their very doors and accessible through innumer¬ 
able excursion trains. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MACHINERY OF A FREE EMPIRE 

** When I use a word/’ Humpty Dumpty said, in 
rather a scornful tone, “ it means just what I choose it 
to mean—neither more nor less.” 

** The question is,” said Alice, ” whether you can make 
words mean so many different things.” 

The Crown is the chief link between the self-govern¬ 
ing parts of the Empire, All the Ministers of the 
different Dominions arc His Majesty’s Ministers. The 
King is represented in each Dominion by a Governor- 
General, generally an Englishman of title and some¬ 
times a member of the Royal Family. Until quite 
recently the Governor-General exercised a double 
function: he was at once the King’s representative 
and the representative of the British Government, 
through whom communications between Downing 
Street and the Dominion capital took place. To make 
the equality of status of the Dominions and Great 
Britain as obvious as possible, this arrangement was 
abandoned after the Imperial Conference of 1926, and 
now the Governor-General only represents the King. 
The Dominion to which he is going chooses, m 
actual practice, its Governor-General from names sub¬ 
mitted by the Government in London. It is not too 
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easy to find men of the necessary standing and income 
who relish the prospect of a Governor-Generars life, 
and who possess the necessary democratic touch. 

The British Government is not at the moment re¬ 
presented in the Dominions on any ordered plan. In 
South Africa and New Zealand there is a sort of 
liaison officer, while a High Commissioner—a Civil 
Servant chosen for his commercial knowledge—has 
been sent to Canada. The Prime Minister of 
Australia keeps a personal representative in London. 
All the Dominions have High Commissioners in 
London who maintain offices for the furtherance of 
business relations, but arc not accredited to represent 
their governments to the British Government. It 
has often been suggested that they should enjoy more 

E ower, but there is no likelihood of Dominion Prime 
linisters weakening their own author!^ by giving a 
freer hand or wider duties to their High Commis¬ 
sioners. In fact the post tends to be used as a 
counter in the game of party politics. 

The different states of Australia and provinces of 
Canada also keep up offices of their own in London. 

But the real machinery of intercourse is the 
Imperial Conference, which meets every three years. 
The Conference brings the chief Ministers face to 
face, and though its resolutions bind nobody they 
mark dfr measure of Imperial unity. The Imperial 
Conference has grown out of the Colonial Conference 
first summoned in 1887. Each subsequent conference 
has marked a change in the respective attitudes of 
Ae nartics. In 1887 the Colonial Ministers felt and 
actea mtfier like the mayors of provincial towns sum¬ 
moned to meet historic figures like Ac late Lord 
Salisbury. In the succeeding years, while the status 
md prestige of English Ministers have declined, Aose 
of Dominion politicians have increased wiA Ac in¬ 
creasing wcalm and importance of their countries. 
Great Britain still enjoj^ tin unchallenged primacy, but 
Canada, in particular, Aaws nearer to her every day. 
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An Imperial Conference lasts two or three weeks 
and works through subKrommittecs of its members 
w-ho prepare reports on special subjects. At the begin¬ 
ning of each Conference the British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary makes a full and confidential exposition of 
British foreign policy. He explains what the Foreign 
Office is doing and why, and invites criticisms. This 
part of the Conference is the best means yet devised 
for solving, or at least casing, one of the most 
awkward problems facing an empire of self-govern¬ 
ing units. The war of 1914 showed how vitally the 
Dominions might be affected by a foreign policy in 
which they had no voice. If there is a war they have, 
in fact, no choice but to come in. for to stay out 
would be to disrupt the Empire. War is much more 
likely to arise out of the European situation, particu¬ 
larly the Eastern European situation, than from any 
other cause in the near future. The Dominions must 
leave to the Foreign Office and the British Cabinet 
the handling of a foreign policy which involves them 
also, and though they receive the fullest information, 
information is not responsibility. All the year round 
' copies of Foreign Office despatches and telegrams go 
to the Dominion Prime Ministers, who have had to 
set up Departments of External Affairs largely to cope 
with them. The Dominion Prime Ministers arc 
treated, in fact, like members of the British Cabinet 
for the circulation of such papers. Then, to supple¬ 
ment and link up the written information, comes 
the Imperial Conference. 

A number of voices urge that a personal represen¬ 
tative in each Dominion could do much more than 
any documents can do, and the experiment of send¬ 
ing a member of the Foreign Office staff to New 
Zealand has been proclaimed a useful one by the 
New Zealand Government. But the real difficulty is not 
so much that the information service is defective as that 
Great Britain has a range of interests of her own. 
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She is vitally interested in the stability of Europe and 
enjoys a very considerable petition in the Councils of 
Europe, ana her guarantee is an effective means for 
promoting peace. Can she not give her guarantee 
without maicing it the guarantee of the Dominions 
as well? The Locarno agreements, stabilising the 
results of the Treaty of Versailles, were a case in 
point. Canada did not add her signature to the 
Locarno Treaty because she did not wish to commit 
herself to fighting if the frontier between Poland and 
Germany should be upset. That is reasonable, but 
Great Britain had to sign or there could have been 
no Locarno Treaty. The Empire is now on the verge 
of agreements being signed sometimes by Great 
Britain, sometimes by the Empire. It is as the British 
Empire that Great Britain sits on tlic Council of the 
League of Nations, but that docs not prevent the separ¬ 
ate Dominions from having scats there as well. The 
situation has a number of anomalies, and the question 
of treaty signing is in a fluid state. 

Foragn diplomats have expressed very - natural 
irritation at the emergence of such international 
anomalies as Dominions and claim that Great Britain 
interprets its Imperial structure so that it can be one 

f reat power or a number of powers, or both, at will. 

breign practice has been slow to concede to the 
DominidI® the rights of sovereign powers and to 
summon them to conferences. But it is now accepting 
their Ministers. Canada has her own Minister at 
Washington, at Paris, and at Tokyo. The Irish Free 
State is represented diplomatically in Washington and 
at the Vatican, and South Africa plans to keep 
Ministers in Holland and Germany and Italy. 

The question has to be faced whether we are not 
in fact witnessing the gradual but steady dissolution 
of iJtc Empire. Wc arc now at the stage of friendly 

g pendent action, and each new departure is 
auded as an advance in freedom and made the 
for a sermon on the British genius for rcconcfl- 

V 
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ing opposite^. It is certain that if the Dominions and 
Great Britain waged wars against each other there 
Would be people to exclaim that nothing showed more 
truly the greatness of our Empire and its superiority 
to the Empires of Rome and Spain than this fresh 
evidence of the complete freedom of every part to 
do as it chose. The word “ Empire ” undoubtedly 
suggests a much more effective union than exists, but 
the unity actually maintained is something very valu¬ 
able, as can easily be realised by comparing Imperial 
Conferences with conferences between really indepen¬ 
dent powers. If the Empire is thought of, as it should 
be, as a permanent and harmonious alliance between 
countries able to help each other in a number of ways 
and to exert a joint influence for peace, its value is 
at once obvious, while the war of 1914-1918, in which 
Canada lost over 56,000 dead, Australia 58,000, and 
New Zealand 16,000, has given a final answer to those 
who doubted the strength of the sense of a common 
interest and the reality of the Imperial bond. 

The defence of the Empire is studied by the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence, while among the agencies 
which have Dccn set up to promote common action, 
mention should be made ot the Imperial Economic 
Committee and the Imperial Shipping Board, bodies 
composed of representatives of Great Britain and 
the Dominions sitting in London. 

A department of me Civil Service, the Dominions 
Office, devotes itself to the business between Great 
Britain and the Dominions. The Secretaryship of 
State for the Dominions is a distinct office from the 
Secretaryship of State for the Colonics, and though, so 
far, the same Minister has combined both, it is 
obviously desirable that this practice should cease, 
since it tends colour to the view, which is sometimes 
expressed in the Dominions, that people at home 
make no distinction in their minds between colonics, 
like those in tropical Africa, and countries like 
Canada or Australia, and that the affairs of the self- 
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govcrmng Domihions arc treated by officials habitu¬ 
ated to pving autocratic decisions to uncivilised 
peoples. It is being slowly borne in on the people of 
Great Britain that the word **colonics” must never 
be used of the Dominions, and it is a pity that the 
Dominions Office is not moved out of the Colonial 
Office building. 

Since the war the British Government has taken 
a new view of its position, and has started many enter¬ 
prises to promote the more rapid development of the 
new countries. The Empire Settlement Act autho¬ 
rised the Government to spend up to £^yOOOyOoo per 
annum in promoting settlement within the Empire in 
cooperation widi oversea governments or with 
public or private organisations, provided that for each 
pound spent by the Government of Great Britain the 
other party to the scheme spent another pound. A 
branch of the Dominions Office, the Overseas Scttic- 
ment Department, administers this Act, and there arc 
also some fifty voluntary organisations promoting 
emigration from Great Britain. There arc assisted 
passages, arrangements for placing men on the land 
and women in domestic service, schemes for training 
and for setting up families as farmers. So far the 
results of this Act have been disappointing to those 
who did not realise the complexity of the problem, but 
the faultihas not rested in London, The success and 
the volume of migration depend on the power of the 
Dominions to absorb new population. 

Roughly 40,000 emigrants go to Canada, and the 
same number to Australia, annually, totals greatly 
below the pre-war totals. In all 300,000 individuals 
have been nciped to setde overseas since the Empire 
Settlement Act came into force in 192^, Emigration 
cannot be forced on far by itself. It depends on the 
da^clopmcnt of the new countries, and on the markets 
they can make for their products. We arc onlv 
learning by cosjdy experience the ways in which 
governments can help. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DEPENDENT EMPIRE 

“Can you do Addition?*’ the White Queen asked. 
“ What’s one and one and one and one and one and one 
and one and one and one and one?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Alice. “ I lost count.” 

The dependent Empire lies mostly in the tropics. It 
is very extensive, for it includes numerous places held 
in order to defend trade routes—-Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Aden on the route to the East, for example—but its 
main groups fall, at intervals round the globe, inside 
the tropics, and its main activity is growing tropical 
plants. It is administered by the Colonial Office, whose 
chief, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, is answer¬ 
able, with the government of which he is part, to the 
British Parliament and so to the electorate. It is, conso 

S uently, the half of the Empire in which the English 
cctorate has most reason to interest itself. The 
Colonial Office is divided into a number of departments 
for the better ordering of its varied charges. The ten¬ 
dency to-day is for division by subjects to replace the 
older plan of geographical division, for one of the most 
outstanding tacts about the British colonics is the 
amount they have in common with each other. 

The colonies arc ruled by governors, who are the 
senior members of the colonial service. That service 
may take a man all over the world. He may begin in 
Malaya, be promoted from there to West Africa, and 
from West Africa to Ceylon, or he may go from Fiji to 
British Guiana, and from British Guiana to Africa, 
The Service is also elastic in its methods of recruit¬ 
ment. Men arc appointed by examination, but also at 
any age in the twenties or even the early thirties after 
interviews in London, and then spend a year at the 
Government’s expense at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
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work is responsible from the beginning, for men 
usually start in the remote parts -of their colony, 
coming later to the larger centres or to headquarters. 
At the heart of each colonial government sits the 
Colonial Secretary, and to become Colonial Secretary 
is the usual prelude to becoming Governor somewhere 
else. 

The Governor and Commandcr-in-Chicf is the King’s 
representative. He is responsible to the Secretary of 
State, with whom he communicates by despatches. The 
amount of power he enjoys depends upon his nature; 
some governors are closely controlled by the Colonial 
Office, while others less ductile enjoy a very free hand. 
While the improvement in communications has 
Iwought all the colonics more closely under the obser¬ 
vation of London, and made the ola type of governor, 
who had to act before instructions could reach .him, as 
obsolete as the old type of ambassador, the field of 
government activity continually grows. 

In the earlier stages of colonial history the first 
business has been to establish law and order. That 
stage has long been passed throughout the Empire, with 
small exceptions, and a governors task is principally to 
advance the general wcil-bcing of his people by atten¬ 
tion to their nealth and education, and to furtner the 
economic growth of his colony. Some governors arc 
troubled with political questions, which nearly cvery- 
vvhcrcilfeolvc tnemsclvcs into the difficulty of keeping 
a num^ of races at peace in the same colony; but the 
general preoccupation is with economics, wim making 
roads and railways, teaching or controlling native 
industries, and increasing c^rts. 

The new realisation in Great Britain of the possi¬ 
bilities of fruitful joint enterprises with the new coun- 
tries that govern themselves has extended to the 
depen^nt Empire, Here the trade is directly complc* 
ixietitary. The colonies have no factories to speak of, 
and only d^ir small purses prevent them from buying 
more m the things British workmen make. This is true 
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whether the buyer is the colonial government, under¬ 
taking improvements, like harbour building, and only 
limited by its revenue—for it is a rule of British 
colonial policy that the colonies must balance their 
bud^ts and support themselves—or whether the buyer 
is a European trader or resident buying a motor-car, or 
a native producer buying with his cotton or oil his first 
bicycle or his first gramophone. The development of 
the colonies means a larger market for Great Britain, 
and the British Government has taken the lead in 
organising scientific work. The cry to-day is “Re¬ 
search! Research!** because many instances—^notably 
the success of the Dutch sugar growers in Java—^havc 
demonstrated that enormous results may follow scien¬ 
tific investigations into the secrets of the tropics. The 

f reat advances made in rendering the tropics fairly 
caithy for white men arc more than matched by the 
advances in agricultural research, in cross-breeding the 
best kind of plant for a particular purpose, and in 
finding among insects the ones that will fight best on 
our side. 

The tide to-day is strongly set towards science. 
Scientific method means careful observation and ex¬ 
periment. It requires the services of larjge numbers of 
educated men, and though it is a goe^investment it 
costs money. The colonies can do jointly what they 
cannot do separately, and the movement towards 
greater intercourse and the pooling of information and 
experience, desirable on other grounds, is rendered im¬ 
perative by the call for the results of scientific work. 
Following on the Imperial Conference of 1926 there 
was held at the Colonial Office in 1927 a Conference of 
Colonial Governors. It was an experiment, and too 
much must never be expected of conferences which 
large numbers attend* But it was an experiment which 
is to be repeated as a regular fixture every three years. 
It was one of the many steps uken by Mr. Amcry, who 
was Colonial Secretary from 1924 to 1929, to hap the 
colonies to reap the advantages that should attach to 
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thdr numbers. Membership of the British Empire 
should be a great asset to a colony in proportion as its 
difficulties tax its resources. In particular the founda¬ 
tions were laid during Mr. Amcry*s tenure of office of 
an Imperial Scientific Service for the whole Empire, 
whose members will move from colony to colony. A 
career and a rising salary can thus be guaranteed which 
will attract really good scientific students, whereas to¬ 
day only too many scientists in the service of indi¬ 
vidual colonics have no prospects and live in a back¬ 
water cut off from the general movement of their sub¬ 
jects. The major half of the work of the Empire 
Marketing Board is the work of its Research Com¬ 
mittee, for the increase of productivity is as important 
as the increase of markets. There exist in London, in 
Kew Gardens, in the Imperial Institute, and elsewhere, 
all that is required for enabling every colony to enjoy 
the results of the best work of uie day and for making 
London the centre to which the technical officers of all 
colonial governments will repair and from which the 
latest scientific information will be spread. 

Few of the colonies present any political problems. 
The normal arrangement is for tne educated popula¬ 
tion of the colony to be represented on the governor's 
legislative council. Sometimes they are nominated by 
the governor, sometimes they arc elected by the colony. 
Nearly %rcrywherc they arc fewer than the officials, 
who have to vote as the governor wishes. Some 
colonies, notably Ceylon and Kenya, present the 
position of an unofficial party pressing actively for 
more power. But in general the dependent Empire 
is a tranquil pbcc. In many primitive colonics the 
ye^rs of order and development have nursed a new 
dass, and there is a demand for more opportunity and 
more education; We arc getting into deeper water, 
for it is much easier to be confident in suppressing 
human sacrifice than in recommending the brighter 
blacks to absorb the hotchpotch that is labelled as 
higher education in England. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DEPENDENCIES IN AFRICA 

West Africa 

There arc four British colonies in West Africa as well 
as two small territories held under mandate. Of the 
four—Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gambiarj—Nigcna is much the most important. Nigeria 
is, in fact, one of the prize colonics of the British 
Empire. No better example could be given of the im¬ 
portance of colonial affairs to Great Britain and of the 
beneficial revolution British rule mav bring. 

Nigeria is three times the size of Great Britain. It 
has trie largest population of any dependency, alv^ys 
excepting India, tor there are over 18,000,000 Nigerians. 
Most of them arc peasant proprietors, and half of the 
/15,000,000 worth of exports is either palm kernels 
or palm oil, used for making soap and margarine, 
among other things. Great Britain takes half of all the 
exports and sends to Nigeria three-quarters of her im¬ 
ports, The student of trade figures will find, moreover, 
that the form the exports from Great Britain takes is 
the form most helpful to our manufacturers. In 1927 
we sent, for instance, % per cent, of Nigeria’s impor¬ 
tations of cotton goodfs, which cost over ^3,000,000, 
and we sent in the same year 87 per cent, of the iron 
and steel goods, wdiich cost over £1,000^000. 

The growth of the Nigerian trade is even more 
striking than its character. Where exports worth 
/15,000,000 arc exported to-day, the exports were but 
/a,000,000 at the beginning of the century, and 
£9,000,000 in 1921. In a country of nadvc producers 
exact figures do not exist for production, which is 
measured by export, but the great expansion is beyond 
all question. In the last year or two competitors nave 
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appeared to threaten British West Africa's supremacy 
as tlrc supplier <rf palm oil to the world, for the Bclgiai:i 
ConTO and Malava have both entered this field. If it 
should happen that Nigeria lost her market for her 
chief product, English artisans would feel the blow as 
well. Fortunately Nigeria has a very wide range of 
exports, being one of the great cocoa countries of the 
world, but the example of palm oil illustrates how well- 
spent is money that will promote the wealth of so good 
a customer. 

The country tliat is now so full of business possibili¬ 
ties is the same country that carried for so long the 
name of the Slave Coast. The political transformation 
is not less remarkable than the economic. The stages 
of British intervention arc the familiar ones the world 
over. First comes the private trader, then the trading 
company supported half-heartedly by the Government, 
then the fully authorised chartered company, and then 
the intervention of the Crown. So unlike is colonial 
histoiy to the caricature that instinctive enemies of Im¬ 
perialism paint that the reluctance of the Government 
to take on fresh commitments is the chief feature of 
the story, and Nigeria is no exception. It is to a private 
individual, Taubmann Goldie, that British manufac¬ 
turers owe this colony, for he persisted in his scheme 
tor a great company to explore the Niger River. The 
British Cj^vemment came reluctantly to full authority, 
knowing^hat authority meant spending money and 
beii^ uncertain whether it would pay to do so. 

Mgcria falls into two halves, Northern and 
Southern. In the north, as in the Northern Sudan, 
Madiommedan Arab emirates had been established over 
the natives before the British came, and the British 
support these rulers and administer the countij 
through them. The system of ** indirect rule/* as it is 
adle^ will be for ever associated with the name of 
Sir Frederick (now Lord) Lugard, who was the first 
High Oimiiiissiotier when the Government took over 
Jikc anmirf from the Royal Niger Company in 1900. 
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Northern Nigeria was then in a very disturbed state. 
The Arab monarchies had originally been established 
more than a hundred years before, largely to spread 
Islam. As Mahommedans arc forbidden to enslave one 
another and slave raiding was the great activity of 
strong chiefs, the zest for converting the negroid people 
waned. A supply of pagans to enslave was to the com¬ 
mercial interest of all the Arabs. The kingdoms de¬ 
clined from their first vigour and showed by 1900 
many of the stock features of petty Oriental despotism, 
corruption, financial chaos, exactions, and savage 
punisnments. 

The unwillingness of the British Government to 
spend much money, and the toll the climate took of 
the few officials there were, made indirect rule more 
or less necessary. Experience has shown it to be the 
best arrangement in itself whenever there are native 
rulers whose authority is accepted, and the native rulers 
themselves have been led to value and undertake de¬ 
velopment works. The suppression of slave raiding, 
one of the chief purposes of British intervention, meant 
a serious loss of revenue to the Arab rulers, but a few 
years have sufficed to show them how much greater 
their incomes can be if their territories pursue peaceful 
economic development. 

Southern Nigeria and Lagos, the port and capital, 
have proved more difficult to organise on lines of in¬ 
direct rule, as Southern Nigeria contains some of the 
very lowest of the African tribes. Its pacification was a 
slow business, for the tribes were hard to reach. Many 
dwelt among lagoons, and, though the rivers could be 
patrolled, much of the worst cannibalism took place at a 
distance from the waterways. Tribes living on a mono¬ 
tonous diet of fish had to be permitted some canni¬ 
balism as a change, and boredom was at the bottom of 
many of the revolting practices that have stained the 
African name. Many of these tribes have not been able 
to provide chiefs, and the Government has been driven 
to appoint its own nominees. Sometimes these have been 
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men with a certain claim, though not an unassailable 
one, sometimes they have been men the Government 
knew it could trust, sometimes native officials. The 
system of indirect rule is very much harder and less 
successful when it is attempted with these handicaps, 
but it is argued that these difficulties will grow less as 
the new rulers take root. Throughout Nigeria the 

3 uestion of employing Africans in public work is a 
ifficult one. It is much easier to provide education on 
the English model than to provide openings afterwards. 
The native rulers distrust educated natives from the 
coast as a disruptive influence, and when the Govern- 
ment makes appointments by com}>ctitivc examination 
it sprinkles the north with these men from the south 
and introduces a disturbing element in the life of the 
native states. But roads and motorors arc already 
profoundly modifying the older order, and whatever 
form the transformation takes it is plain that the 
notion that the British could achieve anything static, 
could remove the worst abuses and then maintain the 
status quo, must be abandoned and that in the new 
Nig^cria the dctribalised native will enjoy an increasing 
innucncc. It is accordingly being realised that the 
school certificate examinations, whose shortcomines 
have been more and more widely recognised in the 
English school system, arc still more open to criticism 
when t]|jj|psplantcd to Africa, and mat the purely 
literary education which ends by producing too many 
lawyers and too many clerks needs to be replaced by a 
training more suitable to the institutions of African 
life. 

The Gold Coast is a territory rather larger than 
Great Britain, placed to the west of Nigeria. It consists 
of three mrts—the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and 
the Normern territories. While the coast itself has 
been under British or European control since the be¬ 
ginnings of European exploration, the conquest of the 
mterior was not undertaken till the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and Ashanti was not definitely 
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annexed till i^i. The territories to the north of 
Ashanti arc ruled through their native chieftains, by 
treaty. 

Tne population is about 2,500,000. They arc the 
largest producers of cocoa in the world, and there are 
behevea to be 180,000,000 cocoa-trees in die colony. 
They receive each year something like 1,000,000 for 
their cocoa, a quarter of it coming to Great Britain, 
and buy, with this money, clothes and machinery. Last 
year they bought over ^1,250,000 worth of cotton piece 
goods from Great Britain, The Gold Coast is develop¬ 
ing rapidly, and the great imports of coin are evidence 
of the change that is going on from a natural to a 
money economy. Under the notable governorship of 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg between 1919 and 1927 great 
material progress was made, a harbour was opened 
at Takoradi, and the first college in tropical Africa at 
Achimota. 

The Gold Coast Colony itself is polidcally ill at ease 
because of the large numners of coast lawyers who arc 
unable to find sufficient scope for their talents. The 
elective principle was introduced in 1925 into the 
Council, out the Governor and his officials arc still in 
a majority. The educated natives of the coast have 
litdc in common with the tribes in Ashanti or the 
Northern territories. The Gold Coast illustrates the 
difficulty of carrying out the policy of utilising native 
institutions and yet of providing niches, and not only 
niches but careers, for the detribaliscd educated 
native. The wealth of the cocoa crop, which is 
owned by natives with the family as the unit of 
production, is having a marked effect on primitive 
tribal life. The Government is endeavouring to develop 
other crops—of the palm oil and kola nut type, for 
example—to prevent an excessive dependence upon 
one crop. Meanwhile few colonics arc so likely to be 
the scene of important social changes in the near future. 

West of the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, in size rather 
smaller than Ireland, has a population of about 
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i,5oo>ooo. It has had one of the most extraordinary 
histories of any colony, for it was deliberately 
founded from l^gland in the eighteenth century 
as a home for freed slaves. It was a botched experi¬ 
ment. This was at a time when the slave trade was 
flourishing, and the colony, situated where it was, 
found itsdf in the heart of those who wished it ill. It 
did not bemn to prosper at all dll the slave trade had 
been abolished in 1807. Then it was useful as a place 
to which to send rescued slaves. Its population was re- 
recruited from Jamaica, and it passed uneventfully but 
not unprogrcssivcly through tne nineteenth century. 
Its inhabitants arc more inclined to trade than to pro¬ 
duce, but there is an export of palm kernels ana of 
ginger, pepper, nuts, etc The full economic resources 
of the colony arc not yet known, but it is certain that 
both gold and platinum exist, and that the forests yield 
valuable oils. Most of the exports go to Germany, with 
Great Britain a close second. The port of Sierra Leone, 
Freetown, is a first-rate harbour, and ships going, for 
example, from Canada to South Africa make it a 
regular port of call. The people of Sierra Leone arc of 
very mixed blood and have always been a race apart 
from the rest of Africa. They arc keenly interested in 
education and arc making several experiments, notably 
at their University at Freetown and the government 
boardi^-school at Bo near die River Bum. 

The Gambia is only the land each side of the 
Gambia River, and is the smallest as well as the 
oldest British Colony in Africa. It is but half the 
size of Wales, and there arc only 211,000 people. The 
one great industij is the export of ground nuts, to the 
value of nearly /i,ooo,ooo, hut a considerable number 
of these nuts come from adjoining French territory. 
The Gambia River, in die middle of the extreme 
western bulge of Africa^ was one of the first discoveries 
the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, and has re¬ 
mained in use as a de^watcr inlet ever since. The 
great explorer Mungo Park made it his base, and if 
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the British Governments of the nineteenth century had 
been interested in Africa it would have been the 
obvious startin^point for investigation and expansion. 
As it was, the French under Napoleon III. took much 
more interest in this part of the world and soon 
isolated our little setdement, and isolated it remains 
to-day. 

East Africa 

It is in East Africa that the centre of interest lies at 
the moment. The French, the Belgians, the Portu¬ 
gese, all have valuable colonics in tropical Africa, but 
down the east side of Africa there runs a chain of 
Bridsh territories. First comes the Sudan, now held 
joindy with the Egypdans. The Sudan was originally 
occupied because it was the back door to Egypt at the 
time when E^pt was under British rule andf because 
it contained trie Upper Nile. But it is beginning to 
play a part in the economics of the Empire as a source 
of raw cotton, whose cultivarion is made possible by 
extensive irrigation schemes. Its enormous area— 
950,000 square miles—is largely desert, and it only 
contains about 5,000,000 people. It is ruled by a 
Governor-General, who is one of the freest rulers in the 
Empire, under whom the tribal authority of the native 
chieftains is carefully maintained. 

The local differences between the inhabitants arc 
very marked. In the north they arc wandering Arabs, 
Manommedans. In the centre they arc Arabs with a 
large infiltration of negro blood, while in the south 
they arc nearly all of negroid race, pagans, remaining 
in the same place. 

The Government has been at pains to secure the 
goodwill of Islam and places, for example, restne- 
tions on the actividcs of the Christian missions. The 
loyalty of the most spirited part of the population is an 
important matter, since Nationalist opinion in E^pt 
covets the Sudan. The Governor-General of the Su^n, 
Sir Lee Stack, was murdered in the streets of Cairo in 
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1924, and Ac British Government insisted on Ac with¬ 
drawal o£ Egyptian officers and men from Ac Sudanese 

S arrisons, Sir Lee Stack has Ac chief credit for intro- 
udng or developing Ac system of “ indirect rule ** 
whereby, under picked British officials, Ac native 
chiefs rule the country. This system, of which Ac 
Sudan is now a shining example, and the growing 
value to Egypt of Ac commercial developments in Ac 
Sudan, arc the best auguries for a peaceful future. 

South of Ae Sudan lie Uganda and Kenya, south of 
Acm the mandated territory of Tanganyika, then 
Nyasaland, and so to NorAern Rhodesia. From 
Northern Rhodesia Ac traveller passes through 
SouAern Rhodesia to South Africa. Tncrc should also 
be mentioned Somaliland, a fierce little country lying 
next to Abyssinia and facing Ac Red Sea, and Ae 
Sultanate of Zanzibar, a historic island oif Ac cast 
coast of Africa, which has a virtual monopoly of Ac 
clove trade. 

Like West Africa, Aesc East African territories arc 
growing centres of native production. The five govern¬ 
ments from Uganda to NorAern Rhodesia rule some 
12,000,000 native Africans. That is a small number for 
an area the size of Europe, but it embraces every 
variety of African character. The native kingdom of 
Baganda in Ac Uganda Protectorate is Ac home of 
some td Ac most highly developed Africans in Africa, 
while m oAcr parts tribal life is very rudimentary. 

The general principle behind British rule is to make 
use of tribal institutions wherever possible, and to build 
them up where Acy do not exist or have been 
destroyed. All this part of Africa was overridden by 
wars and raids for slaves, wars which seem to have 
been particularly severe in the decades when the Euro¬ 
peans first penetrated into Ac country. The Arabs 
wanted slaves for their coast plantations and to send to 
Asia Minor, The tsetse fly, which prevents Ae use of 
horses or draught animals in the interior, made human 
carriers Ac only ones possible in a prc-mcdianical age, 
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and increased the demand for slaves. The first Eiiro- 
p^n governments set up their own direct administra¬ 
tions, and for many years the tribal traditions grew 
weaker. The fighting between British and Germans 
between 1914-1918, which was so serious a disaster to 
East Africa in so many ways, struck further blows at 
tribalism, carrying men away from their homes, split¬ 
ting tribes, and effacing memories. One of the great 
secrets of successful “ indirect rule ” is that a tribe or 
kingdom shall have a head of unquestioned authority. 
This authority can then be fortified by British assist¬ 
ance and the ruler himself encouraged to promote his 
subjects or his people’s betterment. But he must be 
the right man according to native ideas, and not a man 
who has simply been chosen as the instrument of 
British policy. 

The outstanding feature of both Tanganyika and 
Uganda—each with about 4,000,000 Africans—is the 
development of native organisation and of native in¬ 
dustries. The natives grow cotton (the great product of 
Uganda), maize, ground nuts, tobacco, coffee, hides. 
Tne most important revolution that is taking place in 
Africa under British rule is this growing realisation 
by the natives of the possibilities of wealth and 
property. It is not long since most of the tribes had no 
fixed lands and no wcakh save their herds of catdc* 
To-day, as the basis of strong native states, there is 
being created a new sense of individual ownership. If 
policy in East Africa meant simply what it means in 
Uganda—guiding and fostering native energy into 
peaceful and remunerative channels—it would be rda- 
tivcly plain sailing. But there is an important political 
complication. Much of East Africa is high land, and 
white men can live on it. In the highlands of Kenya 
Colony there arc some 2,000 white settlers with their 
families^ and there are several hundred setders in suit¬ 
able parts of Tanganyika. Uganda and Nyasaland arc 
like the West African colonics in being unsuitable for 
the white man, but with Northern Rhodesia there 
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begins a sub^tropical climate and dbe conditions which 
make the southern part of Africa a particularly healthy 
home for men from Europe, 

Kenya 

The presence of Europeans and of Indians—for 
there arc more than 20,000 Indians in Kenya—makes 
Kenya Colony a mixed colony. There arc many parts 
of the Empire where several races live side by side—the 
West Indies, Fiji, Ceylon, and many more. The 
governments of these colonics have a more difficult task 
man other governments in securing to each race its due 
rights, but the Government of Kenya is faced with un¬ 
usual difficulties. The declared policy of the British 
Government is what is known as the Dual Policy. The 
well-being of the natives is the first but not the only 
duty of a civilised government. There is also the duty 
of seeing that the wealth of the tropics is harvesteo, 
since au the world needs, increasingly, the raw 
materials of tnmical countries. 

The duty of ‘‘ trusteeship ’’ has often been clearly 
acknowledged by the British Government, notably in 
White Papers issued in 1923 and 1927. Defined more 
precisely, the Government has bound itself to sec that 
the Africans enjoy peaceful possession of all the land 
they can use, to sec that they arc helped to make g<^ 
use of %and helped to develop their political capacity, 
so that they may come to take their share in govern¬ 
ments It is uncertain how far the African of Bantu 
stock can develop, and he is but a savage in East 
Africa to-day. But it is already plain that nc can be¬ 
come a highly skilled mechanic, that he produces, 
though exceptionally, able men capable of profiting by 
European caucation, and that in the West Indies and 
the united States, under the prolonged influence of 
divilisttion, he can rise to all the tests (k a civilised man. 
It is prob^le that the general level will quite 
rapidly in East Africa, and British policy is being 
framnd in the hope and expectation that it will 
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On the other hand, the Africans cannot use and do 
not need all the land. The white community and the 
Indian community in Kenya both play a useful 
part. The white settlers were originally invited by the 
Government and given large grants of land in order to 
hasten the development of the country. At that time it 
was taken for granted by practically everybody that the 
presence of native Africans meant an abundant labour 
supply. Without labour large grants of land arc almost, 
if not entirely, useless; with cheap black labour they 
were an inviting proposition, and men have been 
tempted to Kenya with the prospect of a spacious plan¬ 
tation life, riding round the estate and supervising the 
work. The men who have gone to Kenya from Eng¬ 
land or South Africa have found, in fact, a scarcity of 
labour. To die Englishman, coming from an indus¬ 
trialised country where most men own no land and 
have to work every day for wages and arc chiefly 
anxious lest there shall not be anyone to employ them, 
it seemed quite natural that the black man should 
work for wages. To the Africans it was a novel and 
doubtful proposal. With few wants, the African has 
little incentive to work, since his lands, on which his 
wives often do the work, supply all he needs. The 
white community found difficulty from the first and 
looked to the Government to provide sufficient labour. 
Idleness, it is said, is bad, and the African should work 
for his own sake as well as for the sake of the planter. 
The Government has imposed taxes on the nadves to 
spur them into activity, and imposes compulsory labour, 
paid and unpaid, up to nearly three months a year, on 
public works, like roads. But after some hesitations, 
It has set its face against supporting the demands of 
white planters. 

This labour question is an example of the conflict 
that docs, in fact, arise from the presence of imm^ant 
races* European companies with capital arc useful in 
starting industries—like growing sisal, which is used 
for binding twine—^which the natives could not start 
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from lack of funds. But the interest of such companies 
is in a cheap and abundant supply of labour. They 
want the difference between their costs in Africa and 
the price they obtain from the world for their product 
to as wide as possible, and while they want the 
Government to make the African into as nealthy and 
intelligent a worker as possible, they do not want to 
see him develop too fast or too far. Other commercial 
bodies who are in East Africa to sell the native what he 
can pay for rejoice at anything which increases the 
purchasing power of the colony. 

To hold the balance and to protect the native 
without antagonising the unofficial white community 
is the difficult task of successive governors of Kenya. 
The settlers arc, as a class, well-to-do men, resentful 
of any attempt to keep them from what they consider 
their due share in running die colony. They arc often 
hody abused by people in England, out they deserve a 
great deal of sympathy, for they get blamed for all the 
extravagances of a loud minority of their number. The 
natives arc lucky to have been taken over by England 
just when the English conscience has grown particu¬ 
larly sensitive to the exploitation of backward peoples. 

Uneasiness in Kenya lest the government, under 
orders from London, may become aggressively pro¬ 
native, uneasiness in England lest, under the pressure 
of local ^pfriion, it should be too pro-setder, and the 
addition^ complication of the discontented Indians, 
resenting the refusal of the whites to associate with 
them, have all kept Kenya in the limelight and made 
it ihwe centre of much controversy. That controversy, 
in ha {atsdr stage turning on the demand of the setders 
for more power in the government, has lately merged 
into the larger question of die future of Uganda, 
Ki^a, and Tanganyika envisaged as a single unit. 

Tne border between Keiwa and Tanganyika was'^ 
drawn by the British and German Governments to¬ 
wards the end of the last century to mark off their 
jqpheres of influeOce. It is an arbitrary line enough, and 
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now that both sides of it the administration is British, 
the question arises how seriously it should be main¬ 
tained. The advantages of coordinated work arc 
obvious, for the larger unit can afford better technical 
equipment and men. The disadvantages of diversity 
arc even more obvious. The future of Africa is being 
made inside the heads of the Africans. What they come 
to think of us and our works is all-important, and we 
cannot follow two conflicting policies towards them on 
either side of an arbitrary frontier. We cannot build up 
strong native states in Uganda and Tanganyika and 
rive no similar political and economic opportunities to 
tne natives of Kenya. 

After an exhaustive study of the problem, the East 
African Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Hilton Young, M.P., published early in 1929 
a report recommending the appointment of a Governor- 
General for Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika to co¬ 
ordinate their policies and give them the benefits that 
closer union and Joint services can offer. The great 
truth that has emerged from this Commission’s 
labours is the need for an arbitral authority, which 
must be the Imperial authority, to secure to each ele¬ 
ment in a mixea colony its rights. 

Tanganyika is a mandated territory. Mandates arc 
something new, the result of the peace of 1919. The 
victorious powers wished to keep the colonics they had 
captured, but they did not like to say so openly after 
the idealistic language they had used during the war. 
So they accepted from each other mandates to rule the 
captured colonics in the interests of the natives, under 
the league of Nations. The Dominions hold the 
German colonics they captured, Australia rulij^ New 
Guinea with its half-million natives. New i^aland 
ruling Samoa, and South Africa, amid some strong 
criticism, the former German South-West Africa. 

To Ae south of Tanganyika Territory the small 
colony of Nyasaland leads to Northern Rhodesia and so 
to the white man’s part of Africa. Nyasaland is the 
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country discovered by Livingstone, and has always been 
a centre of missiona^ work. It is a small place, a little 
larger than Ireland, with a population of 1,250,000, 
which is believed to be declining. The usual tropical 
products arc grown—tobacco, tea, sisal, maize, cotton, 
beans, rubber, and coffee; tobacco growing, in which 
European companies arc actively engaged, is die in¬ 
dustry that maKes most headway. The lack of a bridge 
over the Zambesi River which would link Nyasalarm 
to the soudi and south-east is a great cause of slow 
development, for until it is built Nyasaland has no 
trade oudet. Biit there arc special difficulties in such 
a bridge, which will be very cosdy and involve deal¬ 
ings with the Portuguese. Nyasaland is more de¬ 
pendent upon Great Britain than any other colony. 
Pracdcally 100 per cent, of everything produced there 
is bought by this country. 

Northern Rhodesia is an area four dmes the size of 
Great Britain, widi over 1,000,000 Africans and 4,000 
white men. It was divided from Southern Rhodesia 
when both were under the chartered company. Since 
then it has been a Crown colony, but its future is still 
quite uncertain. Some people diink it should be re¬ 
united to Southern Rhodesia now dicrc is self-govern¬ 
ment there, others that its future Hes in closer union 
with Nyasaland and eventually with the three East 
AJhican toptorics of Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika 
in a sinme administradve whole. Others, again, think 
it should bt divided, as geographically it ernes divide, 
conveniently, and that half ^mouid go to the north and 
half to ifaw south. Union with Southern Rhodesia is 
the most vigorously canvassed of the plans, but it is 
oppoced wtm vigour. The chief town of Northern 
RhcM^a, Livingstone, produces a number of oppo* 
nents union^ in part, perhaps, because union might 
dimiiiisb the importance of Livingstone. In most new 
cemntries men buy corner lots in what thev hope will 
pirove the itieets of a busy capital, and ail boundary 
changes tend to diiappoint somebody*! private dreams. 
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Economically Northern Rhodesia produces a wide 
range of products, tobacco and minerals being among 
the chief exports. A great deal of the maize and wheat 
is taken by South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
and a certain amount of trade is done into the Belgian 
Congo. The growth of trade, export and import alike, 
has been very remarkable in the last tuxnty years; 
much of the increase is due to capital brougnt in to 
develop the country, and, though the total figures are 
still small, the rate of progress is extremely rapid. 


CHAPTER VII 

tHE DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA 

There arc more people—over 300,000,000—in India 
than in all the rest of the Empire put together. India 
takes about ^84,000,000 worth of imported goods 
from the United Kingdom, while the rest of the 
Colonial Empire takes ^80,000,000 worth, and the self- 
governing Empire takes about 140,000,000 worth. Be¬ 
cause of this vast trade no account of the Empire could 
dare to omit India, lest it be said that Hamlet was 
being played without the Prince of Denmark. But no 
attempt will be made to give even a rudimentary de¬ 
scription of an area which, though only twenty times 
the size of Great Britain, and not half the size of 
Canada, is a sub-continent teeming with highly differ¬ 
entiated peoples, the seat of one of the oldest civilisa¬ 
tions in the world, the home of the chief religions of 
the East. 

Great as is its place in the balance sheet of Empire 
trade to^lay, that place is not so great as it has been. 
Our share of Indian trade is not increasing as fast as 
Indian trade itself. But the enormous effect of the 
British connection is shown by comparison with 
Oiina, for both India and China take goods of about 
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CQual value from the rest of the world; but in 1928, 
wncrc India took ^84,000,000 worth from Great 
Britain, China, including Hong Kong, took only 
£zt,ooo,,ooo worth. 

The Indian connection has had more effect upon 
Great Britain than any other Imperial adventure. 
To safeguard the route to India stepping-stones 
have been acquired and held, both round the Cape 
and through the Mediterranean. The retention of 
Gibraltar and Malta, and the acq^uisition of Cyprus, 
in the Mediterranean, the special conventions with 
Egypt, and for many years the administration of 
Egypt itself, the shares in the Suez Canal, the hold¬ 
ing of Aden and Somahland, the policing of the 
Persian Gulf, are all acts decided upon largely with 
a view to the safety of India. Even die decision to 
hold Palestine and create a national home for the 
Jews there—a decision which has involved us in a 
very difficult task between the Jews and the native 
Arabs—-may be traced to our interest in the route to 
India. Similarly, South Africa began as a place 
conquered for the greater safety of tnc Indian trade, 
and islands like St. Helena were annexed as coal¬ 
ing stations for the route. India has needed a large 
standing army and has been the pre-occupation of 
statesmen because of her frontier problems and the 
possible ijjireat of Russia. In other fields her in¬ 
fluence has been profound. The characteristic merits 
of English administration have been shown at tlicir 
best in dealing with the physical needs of a vast 
and poverty-stricken agricultural population. The con¬ 
flict of religions and races in Inaia has afforded a 
justification for the presence of the British, since they 
alone have preservea peace in what would clearly be 
a dS^acted contiiient. English practical reforms and 
Indian disunity have made India the natural breeding 
ground for English Imperial pride of the Kipling type* 
One great reason wny British imports dfo not keep 
pace with the expansiem of Indian trade is the grow- 
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ing industrialisation of India. Many of the articles— 
p^ticularly textile goods—habitually brought from 
England are now being manufactured in India. The 
war, during which India could not obtain the supplies 
she wanted, hastened a movement that was gather¬ 
ing momentum on more general grounds. Many 
English and Scottish capitalists have sought to utilise 
the very cheap labour that India offers, but the in¬ 
efficiency of workers, the lack of any technical 
tradition, and the failure of the government to find 
enough revenue to stimulate industrial growth, have 
all retarded progress. 

Politically, India is to-day the chief problem of the 
Empire. When the Crown took over India from the 
East India Company after the Mutiny in 1857, the 
advance of the Indians towards self-government was 
announced as the British ideal. The rigid caste system, 
as well as the other divisions, made any such aavance 
difficult, but just as education on Western lines had 
been introduced by Lord Macaulay and others, so a 
later generation 01 English statesmen began to intro¬ 
duce parliamentary institutions. These culminated in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, setting up Dyarchy 
in 1919. By this system a National Assembly at Dcim 
enjoys power over a wide range of subjects, but can 
be controlled by the Viceroy, and cannot act at all 
in a number of matters, known as the rcscr\xd sub¬ 
jects. It was arranged at the time that the working 
of these reforms should be reviewed after ten years, 
in order that it might be seen whether the system 
was suited to the conditions or not, and a commis¬ 
sion, under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, is at 
|)rcscnt preparing a report on the future government 
of India. At the root of this question lies the gulf 
between the small educated class—only 2,000,000 
Indians can read or write—and the vast masses. The 
movement for Swaraj, or autonomy, is a movement of 
the educated. Small as it is, it is mrn by factions, and 
there is not at die moment any likelihood that peace 
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could be maintauned if British authority wort to be 
withdrawn. The Indian people is an entity that only 
exists in the same sense as the people of Europe or 
the people of Asia, and any idea that powers of 
Dominion self-government could be conferred on the 
National Assembly at Delhi without precipitating a 
number of serious conflicts rests on simple ignor¬ 
ance. 

A third of India is still ruled by native princes, all 
of them in close treaty with Great Britain, whose 
resident lives at the Court. In the native states the 
political troubles of British India are unknown, and 
one of the major complications in the question of the 
future of India is caused by the presence side by side 
of increasingly diverging institutions. 

Ceylon: Malaya 

Off the South of India lies the island of Ceylon, 
which is administered by the Colonial Office as part 
of the colonial Empire. Ceylon is a little smaller 
than Ireland. It is one of the most beautiful islands 
in the world and one of the most densely popu¬ 
lated, for there arc 5,000,000 people. The coconut is 
its staple product, but it is perhaps more famous for 
its tea, wnich is half of all the exports. Only India 
exports more tea, and only Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies export modre rubber. Half of all the 
varied exports of Ceylon come to Great Britain, and 
a quartet of the island’s imports arc our manufac¬ 
tures. 

Politically, die island is going through a difficult 
time. Like Fiji and Kenya it is a mixed colony, 
with icwr&l races very unevenly represented. Three 
ai^ millicm out of die 5,000,000 are Singhalese, 

the rite of the country, and they arc strong enough to 
Wib to run die island. Tht familiar tricks of Indian 
and of politics wherein a small educated class 
leclji to ride in the name of its illiterate brethren, 
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are all repeated in Ceylon, but the other races— 
Malays, Euro^ns, Tamils—arc all opposed to any 
scheme by which a permanent Singhalese majority 
would be installed in power. On the other hand it 
is difficult to continue Crown colony government now 
that there is so much political unrest. Changes in 
the Legislative Council have, step by step, put the 
local politicians in a majority there, and the present 
system of a legislative that is elected and an adminis¬ 
tration that is only responsible to Downing Street is 
admittedly one that cannot endure. The Donough- 
morc Commission, which was sent out to devise a 
new scheme for Ceylon, issued a report in. the 
summer of 1928 which is of the greatest interest to 
students of colonial institutions. It is a courageous 
effort to break away from the servile imitation of the 
procedure at Westminster, which has hitherto been 
the stock method of making colonial institutions more 
democratic. The new suggestion is that a colony like 
Ceylon can profitably take a leaf from the book of 
rules of the London County Council, which docs its 
work by committees elected from its members. In¬ 
stead of a Cabinet representing the largest party, 
the governing group would be the chairmen of these 
committees, and these committees between them 
would contain all the different elements in the 
Chamber. The Donoughmorc Report also recom¬ 
mended practically universal suffrage—a very bold 
and striking departure from the usual view, defended 
on. the ground that enfranchisement will prove the 
best protection of the illiterate and their best educator, 
since the possession of votes will make even the 
humblest classes of value and interest to their more 
educated countrymen, and will promote those works 
of material betterment, public health, sanitation and 
the rest, which Singhalese politicians, in their con¬ 
centration on changing the Constitution and obtain¬ 
ing more power, have only too easily allowed them- 
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India to the south-east lies die great penin¬ 
sula known to antiquity as the Golden Chersonese, 
The lovely country of Malaya, about the sixe of 
England and Wales, is today one of the pleasantest 
parts of the British Empire. It divides into three 
parts. There arc the five Unfederated Native States 
in the north, ruled by sultans in close treaty with 
Great Britain. Further south come the Fcacrated 
Malay States, generally known as the F,M.S., four in 
numben—Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and 
Pahang—with a population of nearly 1,500,000. The 
relations of these states with the British Crown arc 
much closer than the relations of the states outside 
the federation There is a Council for the whole 
territory, and there arc common services. The pivot 
of the government is the Chief Secretary, who 
used to be called the Resident-General, whose 
advice. the sultans have agreed to follow on all 
matters of administration when th^ affect the Mahom- 
medan rclmon. Above the Chief Secretary is 
the High O>ramissioncr, who is also Governor of 
the Straits Setdements, the most southerly part of 
Malaya. 

The federation of four native states is an arrange¬ 
ment unique in character, which has proved rich in 
mutual benefits. While all Malayan sultans enjoy the 
political advantages of British protection, the sultans 
of the fmerated parts have reaped the further econo¬ 
mic gains that have come from the existence of a 
centrd body able to plan and to spend on a large 
scale, and so to provide better services, transport, 
police, agriculture, education, and the rest, than an 
isolated sultanate could have obtained at the cost. In 
the fast few years steps have been taken to check this 
tendoict for the federation to swallow its members. 
SucccssmI central governments tend to increase thdr 
powers, and it has been found advisable in Malaya 
|»insial!y to restore to the sultans full control over 
all dfair purely iattfoal affairs. 
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The lovalty of the Malay sultans has been fre¬ 
quently Gcmonstratcd, as by their gift of H.M.S. 
Malava and by their contribution of £2,000,000 to the 
naval base at Singapore. They arc well content tp 
have discovered a system that guarantees their posi¬ 
tion and enables them to take advantage with safety 
of the economic possibilities of their lands. The 
extreme confusion, the violence and the failure to 
keep order that marked sultanate after sultanate in 
the closing vears of the last century, and that led 
directly to tnc extension of British control upwards 
from the Straits Setdements, were largely due to the 
troubles caused by the presence of Chinese labourers. 
The Chinese and Indian immigrants, and the indus¬ 
tries employing them, have been converted under 
British auspices from a chief source of weakness to 
a chief source of strength, though the numbers of 
the Chinese—nearly 2,000,000—and the spread of 
political doctrines from China, cause the Government 
some anxiety. 

The important articles with which the peninsula 
supplies the world, headed by tin and rubber, arc 
not produced by the labour of the cheerful and indo¬ 
lent Malays, but by the labour of those driven to it 
by the crowded conditions of thejr own lands. The 
tin mining began about fifty years ago (proving, 
incidentally, the ruin of the Cornish tin mines), and 
the rubber industry about twenty-five years ago. 
Nearly 300,000 tons of rubber were shipped last year, 
nearly half the world’s supply. 

The Straits Settlements comprise: Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca. Singapore is the name both 
of an island and the town on the island, which is 
one of the great ports of the world. In its streets 
thirty races meet and mingle. The natural harbour 
of the water between the island and the mainland is 
becoming our main naval base in the Pacific. 

The little island of Christmas Island, in the Indian 
Ocean, is ruled from the Straits Settlements* The 
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voyago* travmipg that ocean to the south**west 
towards Africa comes to two rcnlote British colonics: 
the Seychelles and Mauritius, 

The Seychelles j^oup consists of ninety-two little 
islands, with a tom area of 150 square miles—^a very 
small English county. The chief island, Mah^, is 
visited every four weeks from Bombay, and every 
eight weeks from Mombassa. The population of 
the group is 24,000, and they export small quantities 
of the products of the palm-tree. 

Mauritius is about the size of Surrey, an island 
south<east again of Seychelles. Like Seycnellcs, it has 
been in Portuguese and French hands, and its people 
are still largely French, and living mementoes of 
ninety years of French rule prior to the British con- 

3 west in 1810. There is a nighly educated class of 
Id French colonist, speaking French and maintain¬ 
ing a bi-lingual civilisation. Of a population of 
376,000, 250,000 arc of Indian descent, born in 
Mauritius, the descendants of labourers imported after 
the abolition of slavery, to maintain the sugar industry 
on which Mauritius relics. 

As remote in the other direction from India, lie 
the Far Eastern possessions of the Empire: British 
North Borneo—^thc only territory still administered 
by a chartered compaity—and Sarawak, the native 
state nile^over by the English family of Brooke and 
bound to urcat Britain by a close treaty. There is 
Papua to the north of Australia, and ruled by 
Australia; and there arc the British trading posts 
with China, and pre-eminent among them the island 
of Hong JCong. 

Hong Rung was a desolate island when it was 
ceded to Great Britain by China in 1841. It grew 
gieatf ^s C^ina was opened up to foreign trade, and 
m trodbles begin as soon as there is trouble on the 
itiainland. Hong Kong is almost opposite to Canton, 
the seat of the present movement towards extreme 
natioiialism in China, and ih the first years of that 
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moveiBCtit —1926 and 1927— the boycott of Hong 
Kong was attempted. 

The population is about 800,000, the natural pro¬ 
ducts negligible, but the magnificent port is one of 
the great entrepots of the world, and tnc chief centre 
through which British goods pass for the Chinese 
market. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE WEST INDIES AND PACIFIC 

The West Indies have seen their greatest days, but 
they remain an important part of the Empire and a 
part that is not too far away to be visited by many 
Englishmen. Although they arc commonly spoken of 
as a group, they arc, in fact, very much divided from 
each other and hold very little cotnmunication. 

Foremost in sizx is Jamaica, about half the size of 
Wales. It has had an eventful history and known 
much of the violence of Nature and man, but to-day 
pursues a quiet course as a Crown colony exporting 
sugar and rum, coffee and fruit, principally bananas. 
The sugar industry has suffered a scries of blows for 
the last hundred years, and the planters have had to 
contend with labour troubles, the rise of the sugar-beet 
industry, and the competition of other countries. The 
rum for which Jamaica is immortal is taxed with a 
savage severity in Great Britain and made into the 
luxury of the rich instead of the comfort of the poor. 
The fruit of the island is largely controlled by an 
American company, the United Fruit Company, which 
has a virtual monopoly of the fruit trade of the Carib- 
l^n, though efforts arc made from time to time by 
the British Government and the planters to secure in¬ 
dependence for the Jamaican trade. 
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The peo{^e — numbering under i,ooo,otx)— m€ 
ncarl)r all pure negroes, and less than 2 per cent of the 
inhamtants arc white. 

Barbados is only a little larger than the Isle of 
Wight, being twenty-one miles long and fourteen 
broad. The population is about 150,000, and the ex¬ 
ports are sugar and molasses. There is self-government 
subject to the veto of the Governor. The Bahamas, the 
most northerly group, arc about half the size of Wales 
with about 60,000 people. They arc not far from 
Florida, and their trading relations arc chiefly with 
the United States, for whose bootleggers they have 
often proved a useful base. The British Government, 
as bound in international courtesy, helps the American 
authorities, but, even so, nothing can prevent 
Americans from visiting the islands and, while there, 
from drinking, and this happens on a considerable 
scale. 

The Windward and Leeward Islands spread out in 
a crescent from north to south. Not all of them belong 
to Britain, and the British Leeward Islands all added 
together arc no bigger than Surrey, while the Wind¬ 
ward Islands would only make a county two-thirds of 
the size of Surrey The population of both groups is 
under 300,000. ihc Leeward Islands arc Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
islands, while the Windward Islands arc St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia,Grenada. 

Bermuda is the name riven to a duster of 300 small 
islands in the Atlantic, ^ut 800 miles from the rest 
of the West Indies, like the Bahamas, they trade with 
America, and they, too, have become a favourite 
holiday place for Americans. 

There remains the important island of Trinidad, the 
home ^ the Imperial College of Tropica! Ajgricultum. 
Trinidad is d^out a quarter the size of Wafe. It lies 
just uflF the mainland of South America and is an in> 
poitant station on the route to Europe and a shipping 
centre. The population—some 360,000—is, accord* 
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ingly-^ycry mixed, for ever since Columbus discovered 
it the different European races have met and mingled 
there, as well as the races of America and Africa. 
Cocoa, sugar, and petroleum are the chief exports. 
About a third of Trinidad’s imports, principally tex¬ 
tiles and machinery, comes from Great Britain. 

On the mainland of the South American continent 
there is only one British possession, British Guiana. 
This is the land discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
believed then, and still believed, though in a different 
way, to contain boundless wealth. The other West 
Inaian possessions, who have cultivated all their soil 
long since, have grown weary of references to the un¬ 
tapped resources of British Guiana. But the resources 
are there and they are untapped. British Guiana is 
large as tiic West Indian possessions go. It is roughly 
an oblong, 540 miles deep and 270 miles long, or three 
times the size of England. Its population is only 
300,000, living mostly on the coast-line and in George¬ 
town, the capital. The colony has the staple products of 
this part of the world—sugar, molasses, and also ex¬ 
ports rice. But its vast timber forests, particularly 
plentiful in hard woods, are what chiefly attract atten¬ 
tion and capital to-day, 

British Guiana has just been subjected to a minor 
constitutional operation, the powers of the local 
assembly being curtailed so that they can no longer act 
against the will of the Governor. Tne constitution was 
inherited from the days when the Dutch owned the 
colony and gave wider power to the elected members 
than is usual in Crown colonics. The reversion to 
Crown colony government has not been popular, but 
if, as is intended, it is the prelude to a vigorous de¬ 
velopment programme, there will be few lasting 
regrets. The colony has a population of very varied 
origin, but it needs more people. East Indian labourers 
were at one time brought in, as in Fiji and elsewhere, 
to work die sugar plantations, which arc mostly in 
the hands of large companies. New immigrants arc 
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icic^di to work in the forests of the iiitaior» and the 
tieighboiirmg islands and countries have no labour to 
sparer 

The last colony deserving separate mention in even 
the briefest survey is in Central America—British 
Honduras. This isolated area, about the size of Wales, 
is one of the Cinderellas of the large family of British 
colonies. It can only be reached with great difficulty, 
and its link with tne world is the American port of 
New Orleans. It backs on the wilder parts of Mexico. 
Its people, who were under Jamaica till twenty years 
ago, have a measure of power in the Legislative 
Council; they, too, arc of mixed blood, Portuguese, 
Indian, and negro and English strains all appearing to 
make up the 50,000 total. On a much smaller scak it 
repeats the promise of British Guiana in the unworked 
woods it possesses; it is particularly rich in mahogany. 
It drives a little trade in sponges and in grape fruit, 
and exports fruit as well as wood. 

An effort is now being made to draw the West 
Indies closer together. While it takes days longer to 
go from Jamaica to Trinidad than from New York 
to London, and while boats at rare intervals and cross- 
connections arc the only means of travel, the isolation 
will continue. But two West Indian Conferences have 
been held, in London in 1926 and in Barbados in 1929, 
and pos^ilitics of mutual aid and common action 
between Ine governments were discussed. The govern¬ 
ments all need to practise economy, for there is not 
much money in the islands these days, and if by pool¬ 
ing services money can be saved and better results 
obtained, there wul be cag^ncss to explore the full 
extent of co-operation, which might include some 
federal union. The appc^ancc of American capital on 
a large scale in the C^ibbean ha* profoundly altered 
md situation, and the Panama Canal places the 
islands in a more central position than they We occu*' 
pied before* The problem of governments that arc not 
vary rich in the pcscncc of private corporations that 
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arc is prcscadng itself in a marked form, and makes 
the governments more anxious to work together to 
preserve the identity and distinctive dharacter of the 
oldest group in the British Empire. 

Off Argentina, at the bottom of South America, 
lie the Falkland Islands, and in the middle of the 
South Adantic lies the loneliest of all our islands, 
Tristan da Cunha. 

The visitor to the West Indies who sails on through 
the Panama Canal comes to further British islands 
in the Pacific. 

The Fiji Islands in the Pacific Ocean were first dis¬ 
covered by Tasman in 1643. They were visited by 
Captain Cook in his memorable voyage in 1769. Little 
practical interest was taken in them at first, out during 
the next century traders began to establish themselves 
among the islanders, and missionaries, both Wesleyan 
and Catholic, appeared. The islands were the scenes 
of tribal wars and cannibal orgies, but the weapon was 
the club, and the means of transport the canoe, and the 
appearance of traders with firearms to sell made a 
decisive difference. The abuses that arose out of the 
presence of private traders were one of the principal 
reasons why the British Government annexed the 
Fijian group, which may be taken as the type of all the 
islands, though its importance has involved it in 
problems of its own. The general reluctance of Queen 
Victoria's governments to extend their obligations was 
particularly marked in Fiji. Honolulu and the 
Hawaiian Islands were oficred in ovcrlordship to the 
British by the Queen of Hawaii as a way of securing 
her own position, but the British declined the responsi¬ 
bility, and a litdc later American traders staged a 
revolt, drove away the Queen, and secured the inclu¬ 
sion of Hawaii in the American system, Kim 
T hakobau of Fiji ceded the sovereignty of the islands 
in 1874 for similar reasons, and the British Govern¬ 
ment, after much hesitation, took over the task of 
ruling Fiji. 
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Siiic:e that time die islands have lived quietly, out* 
breaks ei camiibalism occuning more and more rarely 
and only in the far interior* There are some 250 islan<b 
in all in the Fijian group, but many arc little more 
than rocks, and the population lives on the two main 
islands of Vitilcvu and Vanalcvu, the one 4,000 square 
miles, the other 2,000. 

The Fijians to-day number some 80,000. They have 
been growing steadily fewer, for there arc believed to 
have been 200,000 of them seventy years ago and 
140,000 sixty years ago. There was a terrible epidemic 
or measles in 1875, which reduced them by a fourth. 
The present figure has been nearly stationary for ten 
years, since the severe influenza cpiclcmic of 1919, which 
IS now celebrated in native song. They live a peaceful 
and easy life under their chiefs, secure in the possession 
of thdr lands, their chiefs secure in salaries paid by 
the Government. Only the chiefs may drink alcoholic 
drinks, and great care is taken to insure that a race which 
is not acclimatised to the same illnesses as Europeans 
shall not suffer ^ain as it suffered when measles came 
to the islands. The Fijians, a most attractive people, 
have taken particularly kindly to cricket and football. 
Cricket they took up with suen zest that they abolished 
tbc rule that eleven men only should make a team, and 
whole tribes played each otner in matches lasting for 
weeks. But mere is no denying that ennui is a real 
danger, nritish rule has removed the old excitements 
and the point and dirill of tribal life and warfare, and 
a ixrtain ennui sometimes accompanies the new dis¬ 
pensation of law and order. The steadily sunny dimatc 
II one of the most perfect in the world. 

TTic chief political problem in Fiji arises from the 
presence of some 60,0^ Indians. Tiiey were brought 
in at labourers for ^e sugar plantations, which were 
started by Europeans once it was clear that the islands 
were safe. The Fijians had no motive or need to work, 
and die labour i^oblem was solved by tibe importation 
M InSam in Fiji, as in many anotner colony. The 
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Goveramcnt of India has now stopped stich emigra¬ 
tion except under rigorous conditions which make it an 
expensive way of obtaining labourers, and the Indians 
in Fiji have mostly developed into agricultural workers 
on their own account. Tney find & soil and climate 
admirably suited to them and do well. The Europeans 
do not number more than 4,000, living mosdy in Suva, 
the scat of government. Ail these races are represented 
on the Governor’s Legislative Council, but the 
authority of the Governor is complete. 

The chief things grown in Fiji arc coconuts, sugar, 
and bananas. The chief obstacle to a developing trade 
is the distance before the world’s markets can be 
reached. Australia, some five days away, is an obvious 
market, but Australia can grow bananas in Queensland 
and puts a duty on Fijian ones. There arc complaints, 
too, that the Indian producers cannot be relied upon to 
maintain the quality of their fruit. But there is a good 
future for the products of Fiji as transport and metoods 
of fruit preservation improve. 

The Governor of Fiji is also High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, with a wide range of islands to 
visit—the Gilbert, Ellice, Tonga, the Solomons, Pit¬ 
cairn, and the New Hebrides. The British Govern¬ 
ment occupied New 2 I^aIand without wishing to do so, 
in order to keep out the French. This was not simply 
dog-in-the-manger policy, because the lands occupied 
by the French arc made to adopt the French tariff and 
to shut their doors to other countries. In the same way 
the English flag was hoisted on numbers of islands in 
the Pacific to prevent the French or German flag being 
hoisted there. The considerations were largely naval— 
to facilitate the defence of Australasia—and Fiji in 
particular has proved a useful stage for the Canadian- 
New Zealand cable. 

There arc many small places belonging to the 
Empire which have not received even the passing 
courtesy of being named in these pages. But die 
Pacific Islands, if remote, arc paradisial, and this book 
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inake^ m apdogt for marooniog the reader beneath 
their pleasant palms and coconuts. 


CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSION 

In three hundred years we have learnt to change our 
views about the Empire. First, we thought overseas 
possessions could be Kept from trading with anybody 
else and could be sources of exclusive profit. After we 
had read Adam Smith’s Wealth of IWationt, and had 
lost America, we swung to the opposite extreme. We 
then thought it did not matter much whether we had 
possessions or not, since we had no special interests 
and found our prosperity in the prosperity of the 
whole world. Tnat view prevailed while we had a 
virtual monopoly in manufacturing machinery and 
clothing, in conducting international business and 
financing the development of new countries, under 
the Union Jack or m South America or anywhere 
else with equal cheerfulness. Now, in a vastly 
different and less accommodating world, we have 
reached a different view again. We are paying for the 
easy money the Victorians earned, for we fi^nd our¬ 
selves iri#^ocably industrialised, a manufacturing and 
trading people, dependent on specialised activities lot 
the means of life. We send abroad every year between 
seven and eight hundred million pounas" worth of 
goods, and nearly half of this goes to the Empire 
overseas. Whether we arc finoing the money to 
develop tropical Africa so that millions of black men 
may buy from and sell to us, or devising schemes for 
mutual benefit with the Dominions, what is being 
aiitcted^ for good or ill, ail the time is our trade ana 
tkt standard of living in this country. We arc not 
yet awake to our opportunities. 
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millan.) 

Charles worth, Hector : The Canadian Scene. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Hughes, W. M.: The Splendid Adventure. (Bcnn.) 
Australia and the Empire. 

Reeves, W. Pember: The Long White Cloud. (New 
Zealand.) 

Scott, E.: A Short History of Australia. (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press.) 

Browne, G. S.: Australia. (Nelson.) A general account* 

Donne, T. E.: The Maon. (Seeley Service.) 
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Worsfold, Basil: South Africa. (Longmans.) 

Zimmern, A.; The Third British Empire. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Colonial 

Brown, J. Macmillan: Peoples and Problems of the 
Pacific. 2 vols. (Bcnn.) 

East Africa in Transition. (Student Christian Move¬ 
ment.) 

Egerton, H. E.: British Colonial Policy in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century. (Oxford University Press.) 

Evans, L L.: The British in Tropical Africa. (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press.) Historical. 

Lugard. Lord : The Dual Mandate tn British Tropical 
Africa. (Blackwood.) The classical work on the 
subject. 

Ross, W. McGregor : Kenya from Within. (Allen and 
Unwin.) Controversial. 

Winstedt, R. O.: Malaya. (Constable.) 

Impressions 

Aspinall, Sir Algernon: A Wayfarer in the West 
Indies. (Memuen.) 

Fairbridge, Dorothea: The Pilgrim's Way in South 
Africa. (Oxford University Press.) 

Gibson, Ashley; The Malay Peninsula. (Dent’s Out- 
viitrd Bound Library.) 

Gray, If rank : My Two African Journeys. (Methuen.) 
West Africa. 

( 5004 -^ on the Empire become out of date very 
quic\lyf and with one or two exceptions all these 
oopl(s have appeared in the last few years. Most of 
the Colonies as well as the Dominions have offices in 
London, and there are annual reference worlds about 
$hem alL The publications of HM. Stationery Office 
dealing with the Empire are generally better reading 
than they sound.) 




